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William Smith, too of the Her. Richard South, Rector of 
the Church of All Saints, and Minister of St Andrews, in too 
city of Worcester, was born in the parish of St Peter's 
Church in that city, on the aptlfc day of May, in the year 1711. 
He was educated in grainmft^prnwg *t the College School 
in his native city, where he ijtfe gre^ pn&i*nty;U? h>* 
studies. In January, 1785-6, itjrieaaed'God io lepraro hrfa 
of his father. On the 87th day «fc Noftobtr, 1,738, W wsfc 
matriculated at New College in Pzfbn),* where fie' took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in June, 1738*, 4nd:tiiat of Mas- 
ter in July, 1737. : ::*-:•? /. *»,, , 

Soon after he had taken lus» btcjjdbrVttapfeo, %'p merit 
caused him to be recommended to the* Right Jloft. James 
Earl of Derby, that great patron of arts and sciences : and 
he was retained three years in his lordship's house, in the 
office of reader to his lordship. 'His connexions .with my Lord 
of Derby introduced him to the honour of being known to 
several other persons of fortune and quality, which was of 
singular service to him in his progress through life. 

A gentleman by birth, blessed with an excellent capacity 
%nd education, and having ready and easy intercourse with 
the great and good, it is no wonder that he was adorned with 
■tanners most polite, with literary accomplishment* most 
plendid and solid, and with morals becoming a faithful aer- 
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vant of the holy Jesus. Well qualified for the work of the 
ministry, he took deacon's orders at Groavenor Chapel in 
Westminster, on Sunday, the first of June, 1735, from Ben- 
jamin, Bishop of Winchester. On the 10th September fol- 
lowing he was presented by his patron, James Earl of Der- 
by, to the rectory of Trinity Church in Chester. On the 14th 
of the same month he took priest's orders in the Cathedra) 
Ohuich of Chester, from Samuel, the Bishop of that see : was 
instituted the same day, and inducted the next. 

Mr. Smith's first publication was* " Dionysius Longinus on 
the sublime ; translated from the Greek, with Notes and Ob- 
servations, and some Account of the Life, Writings, and 
Character of the Author :" in one volume 8vo. ; inscribed to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Macclesfield. The anonymous 
author of "the History of the Works of the Learned," for 
May, 1739, says of this work : — u The translation of Longi- 
nus is, according to the most impartial judgment I can frame. 
of it, after a comparison with others, the most elegant version 
that has been made of that author into the English tongue. 
The preliodiiary discourse excels that of the celebrated Boh 
lean, which he has prefixed # tp his edition." Father Philips, 
in "A Letter to «jSl|id4ifta|t foreign University," published 
17?^ VecoV^ndii^r among >tfier books, Longtnus on the 
sJBlimf ,>ays >— " A late Jjnglish translation of the Greek 
drific, wijh notes sn&tobsemtions, by Mr. Smith, is a credit 
to the autnpt, aqffrfdfecfs fastre on Longinus himself. As 
conTersain>ai yen. iflf hVtjpe, original language, you cannot but 
be highly, please^ v^fc ^performance." In the " Weekly 
Miscelhtfyfctb/ Jfccnerfl. Hooker, of the Temple, Esq., No. 
863, dated? Saturday,* December 8, 1789, we read:— Mr. 
Smith, Rector of Trinity in Chester, "justly deserves the 
notice and thanks of the public for his version of Longinus on 

* The fourth is the best edition of Longtnus. The dean cor- 
rected two copies of the thud edition ; the one for the printer to 
follow, the other for himself to keep ; the dean's copy I possess. 
I showed the dean Mr. Toup's criticism of his translation. Tb« 
dean, knowing Toup to be in the wrong, thought him not worth 
answering : he said, " I followed Pearce, and Pearce is the best. 
I shall take no notice of Toup." The frontispiece to Longinus 
describes the power of eloquence : it was delineated, not by a 
professed limner, but by Dr. Wall of Worcester, an nmm—jt 
physician. 
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Che sublime. Though the leaned will not be satisfied with- 
out tasting die beauties of the original, which cannot be trans- 
lated in all their perfection, yet tbey may reap benefit and 
pleasure from the judicious sentiments and ingenuity of the 
translator in his account of his author, and from the notes 
which help to illustrate the text, and discorer the excelle n cy 
of the rules. To the unlearned also it may be of use, and 
gire pleasure. It will enable him to read with more satisfac- 
tion, when he can read with more judgment, end distinguish 
the perfections and faults of a writer. He will be the better 
able to bear his part in a rational conversation, and appear 
with credit when his observations are just and natural. Such 
compositions, while they form the understanding to a tree 
taste, kindle an inclination to literature, and excite an emula- 
tion in mankind to distinguish themselves by such excellen- 
ces as distinguish men from brutes. Athens and Rome were 
even the glory of the whole world, when they were the uni- 
versities of the whole world ; and those were reckoned the 
most accomplished gentlemen who were the greatest scholars, 
the deepest philosophers, the most eloquent orators, and the 
best moralists. England — would, I could go on without re- 
proaching my country." Mr t3bbker*se3t < eopv of his Mis- 
cellany to Mr. Smith with tfc» lowing" Vftter / * * ; * ; 

"Rev. Sir,— Though I have not ;th« t hanpiness of being 
known to yon, vet as I perceive, &} yoypproiic writings, that 
you are a gentleman of learning and paiisvl^ajc* Jhe liberty 
of- desiring your assistance in;the> r 5dt^ijp»desyi» committed 
to my care. Though it is the^qrawdfe potooem pf 4vsiy one 
who wishes well to religion and the Cnureb>of J^i^and, yet I 
find the observation strictly verified, that what is everybody's 
business is nobody's business ; and while it is generally pre- 
sumed that I have, a great deal of help, I have in fact little or 
none, though I stand much in need of it. I hope yon will 
excuse the notice I have taken of you in my paper. In hopes 
of your correspondence, I am, sir, with respect, your very 
humble servant, R. HOOKER." 

On a state fast, the 4th of February, 1740, our author 
preached in Trinity Church on Prov. xiv., 34. " Righteous- 

* Mr. Smith did not comply with this request respecting ths 
Weekly Miscellany. 
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pass exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people." 
This sermon was printed at the request of his parishioners, 
and inscribed to them. The Right Hon. Edward Earl of 
Derby had succeeded that nobleman who presented Mr. Smith 
to Trinity Church : but Mr. Smith still continued to be es- 
teemed at Knowsley notwithstanding Knowsley had changed 
its master. He, who had been long considered as the Earl of 
Derby's chaplain, was constituted in form, by letters patent, 
the 2d day of August, 1743. On the 31st of July, 1746, our 
author preached an Assize-sermon at Lancaster, on St. John 
viii., 32. " Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.' 1 This sermon is inscribed to the high sheriff and 
grand jury, being " published at their command." 

In the year 1748, the grammar-school of Brentwood, in 
the parish of South Weald, in the county of Essex, being va- 
cant, was saffered by Lord and Lady Strange to lapse to the 
Bishop of London, who, at their recommendation, appointed 
Mr. Smith schoolmaster there for life, by letters patent bear- 
ing date 15th day of February, and by license dated the 17th 
of the same month. He held this school only one year, as 
he did in no wise relish the laborious life of a schoolmaster. 
On the 8th.of.June,;l?$3*&e wjLa licensed as one of the min- 
V8jers.o/*St.%George^i;ChD^^ in Liverpool, on the nomina- 
Jfon-'ot' tiy* corporation* there. 

* "Hi Che yqar 1758; $fr; {Smith published in two volumes 4 to., 
dedicatetfio hiiljoji Highness the Prince of Wales, " The 
History«qf t&e Jieleponnesjan >V r ar, translated from the Greek 
of Thucydjdes// •SJui JnjnsUtor has added three preliminary 
d^oar^s;:oM 4 theL-if« of '.Tifccydides ; on his qualifications 
as an bjstflrlati*; «h(f a* survey of his history. In these dis- 
courses, as well as in the life of Longinus, he has abundantly 
proved his own excellence in original composition. This 
work has been several times reprinted in 8vo., and was highly 
recommended by the reviewers and others on its first publi- 
cation, and since that period. 

In January, 1758, the deanery of Chester became vacant 
by the decease of the Rev. Thomas Brooke, LL. D. There 
were many candidates for this dignity ; but Mr. Smith was so 
well supported by several of his illustrious friends, especially 
by his noble patron the Earl of Derby, whose interest was 
powerful at court, and who prevailed on the Right Hon. Earl 
Granville, then Lord President of the Council, and on his 
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Grace the Dake of Newcastle, to unite with him m 
mending Mr. Smith, that his Majesty King George the See- 
ond presented him to the deanery. He now took the degree 
of Dr. in Divinity. On the 28th of July Dr. Smith received 
institution, and was installed the same day by that learned 
and accomplished preacher, the ReT. Mr. Mapletoft, Vice- 
dean. On the 30th day of April, 1766, the dean was institu- 
ted to the rectory of Handly near Chester, on the presenta- 
tion of the dean and chapter. 

Dr. Smith had, since he left the university, if we except 
short excursions, chiefly resided first with my Lord of Derby* 
afterward at the rectory of Trinity in Chester, then one year 
in Essex, and of late at St. George's in Liverpool, from 
whence he went occasionally to Chester Cathedral. But. 
about the beginning of the year 1767 he resolved to resign 
St. George's Church, and wrote a letter to that effect to the 
body corporate ; which letter produced the following resolu- 
tion : — 

" At a council held this fourth day of February, 1767. 

" On Mr. Dean Smith's letter this day to the council, inti- 
mating his desire of resigning his chaplainship of St. George's 
Church into the hands of the common council ; therefore it 
is orderedi that this council do, immediately after such his 
resignation, make him a compliment of one hundred and fifty 
guineas, for his eminent and good services in the said church." 

In July the same year he came to the deanery-house in 
Chester, with intent to pass the rest of his days there. The 
favourable reception of his Thucydides induced the dean, in 
this healthy and pleasant retreat, to finish his translation of 
" Xenophon's History of the Affairs of Greece :" which he 
published in one volume 4to., in the year 1770 : this transla- 
tion appeared without any dedication. To form a judgment 
of its merit we may only quote the words of the title-page, 
that it is " by the Translator of Thucydides." 

When the dean retired within the precincts of his cathe- 
dral, he had leeigned St. George's, and held with the deanery 
the parish churches of Handley and Trinity only ; till the rec- 
tory of West Kirkby, in the Hundred of Wirrall in Cheshire, 
became vacant by the decease of that excellent 'magistrate 7 
and persuasive preacher, the Rev. Mr. Mainwaring, Preben- 
dary of Chester. The dean was instituted to this rectory on 
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the 4th of October, 1780. This is a valuable living, in the 
patronage of the dean and chapter. At this time the dean 
resigned the rectory of Trinity. 

Dr. Smith was now Dean of Chester, Rector of Handley 
and West Kirkby ; but his best parochial preferment hap- 
pened late in life ; he was advanced into his seventieth year, 
and began to feel the infirmities ever attendant on age and a 
delicate constitution. He had hitherto been a constant and 
powerful preacher : he began now to preach less frequently, 
as every exertion fatigued him exceedingly. But when be 
could no longer preach from the pulpit he preached from the 
press, by publishing in 8vo. " Nine Discourses on the Beati- 
tudes," in the year 1782* 

From this time, the dean's friends saw, with infinite con- 
cern, his health gradually declining. In the year 1786 he 
was exceedingly indisposed. In November he was confined 
to his room ; in December, to his bed. 

About eight, on Friday morning, the 12th of January, 1787, 
the dean meekly resigned his spirit into the hands of a mer- 
ciful Redeemer. On the Friday following, the funeral pro- 
cession passed the nearest way to the cathedral : the bishop 
and five prebendaries were pall-bearers. The body reposeth 
on the south side of the holy table. The dean's name ap- 
pears over his grave. 

In the broad aisle, at the great pillar on your right hand, as 
you retire from the choir, an elegant and costly monumentf 
is erected to his memory by Mrs. Smith, who was a Miss 
Heber, of Essex. He only once married. 

The dean never was a stipendiary curate. The moment he 
was ordained a priest, he became a rector ; and enjoyed ever 
after an income which far exceeded his expenses. An ene- 
my to ostentatious legacies, he bequeathed the chief of his 
fortune, which was very considerable, to his widow and his 
nephew, for he had no children. He gave one hundred pounds 

* The good and learned Dr. Lowth, Jate Bishop of London, 
highly commends these sermons, in a letter to the dean, dated 
at Fulham, July 8th, 1782. Bishop Lowth and Dean Smith 
were contemporaries at Oxford : where an intimate friendship 
commenced between them, which continued till that year in 
which these two luminaries of the church of Christ were 
44 snatched— so Heaven decreed !— away." 

t Seepage x. 
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to the Chester Infirmary, and one hundred pounds to the fond 
for widows- of clergymen in the archdeaconry of Cheater; 
these he esteemed useful charities. 

The dean was tall and genteel : his voice was strong, clear, 
and melodious. He spoke Latin fluently, and was complete 
master not only of the Greek, but Hebrew language. His 
mind was so replete with knowledge, that he was a living li- 
brary. His manner of address was graceful, engaging, de- 
lightful. His sermons were pleasing, informing, convincing. 
His memory, even in age, was wonderfully retentive ; and his 
conversation was polite, affable, and in the highest degree 
improving. 



SACRED TO THE MEMORY OV 

WILLIAM SMITH, D. D. 

DEAN OF THT8 CATHEDRAL, AMD 

RECTOR OP WEST KIRKBY AND HANDLEY IN THIS COTNTT 

WHO DIED THE Xllth OP JANVARY M,DCC,LXXXVII, 

IN THE LXXvith YEAR OP HIS AOE. 

AS A SCHOLAR, HIS REPVTATION IS PERPETVATED 

BY HI8 VALVABLE PVBLICATIONS, 

PARTICULARLY HI8 CORRECT AND ELEGANT 

TRANSLATIONS OP LONGINVS, THVCYDIDE8, AND XENOPHON 

AS A PREACHER, HE WAS ADMIRED AND 

ESTEEMED BY HIS RESPECTIVE AVDITORIES. 

AND AS A MAN, HIS MEMORY REMAINS INSCRIBED 

# ON THE HEARTS OP HIS FRIENDS. 

THIS MONYMENT WAS ERECTED 

BY HIS affec™" .""■". Tvmow. 



HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Sim, — The History of Thucydides hath been studiously 
read and admired by the greatest princes, and may therefore 
presume to lay some claim to the protection of your Royal 
Highness. Great Britain, of all the states now existing in 
the world, most nearly resembleth what Athens was at the 
time when the war, which is the subject of it, broke out in 
Greece. A love of liberty, which hath erroneously been 
supposed to thrive and flourish best in a democratical govern- 
ment, was then warm and active in every Athenian. Athens, 
it is true, had thus been raised to a great height of maritime 
power, and was become a very formidable state : but faction 
disjointed a noble plan, and at length brought on the loss of 
hex sovereignty at sea. The Athenians soon ceased to be 
great, when they deviated from those salutary maxims which 
their worthiest patriots and most consummate statesmen had 
recommended to. then* constant observance. 

The' maritime power of Great Britain is more substantially 
founded, and hath ever been more steadily supported, than 
was that of Athena The most complete and most lasting 
form of government that man can invent, happily subsists in ~ 
this realm under your royal grandfather. The British con- 
stitution hath long been, and may it long continue to be, the 
envy of other nations ! For the future support of it, the pub- 
lic hopes and expectations are fixed upon your royal high- 
ness. Long may his majesty your royal grandfather live to 
secure the freedom and happiness of his people, that your 
royal highness may become equal, in every respect, to the 
same great and glorious charge ! 

I have a heart duly sensible of the great honour conferred 
upon me, by being thus permitted to profess myself, 
Your Royal Highnesses 
most devoted and 

most humble servant, ' 

London, 1753. WILLIAM SMITH. 
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It was not from a private choice, but from deference le 
what was judged a public call, that the following translation 
of Thucydides was first undertaken. To explain the motive 
more largely might perhaps incur the imputation of imperti- 
nence or vanity. The performance, upon the whole, most 
justify the undertaking. In what manner it is done, and not 
why it was done, will be the point of public arbitration. 

It will be also needless to tell the English reader how 
many versions have been made of Thucydides into Latin. 
Their design was to bring the author more under the obser- 
vation of what is generally styled the learned world ; as the 
translations of htm into modern languages have aimed si 
introducing him into general acquaintance as an historian 
capable of innocently amusing most ranks of men, but of use- 
fully instructing the persons who from duty and from passion 
would guard the rights or secure the welfare of public com- 
munities. The grand business of history is to make men 
wiser in themselves and better members of society. For 
this purpose it recalls past ages to their view ; and thus 
opens a more extensive scope to reflection than any personal 
experience can offer. To be well versed in a similarity of 
cases prepares men better for counsel or action on present 
contingencies. The statesman, the patriot, the friend to 
liberty and reason, will be better enabled to plan and to regulate 
his own measures, when he can see the tendency and conse- 
quence of such as were followed on parallel occasions, and 
adjust the degrees in which they were either prejudicial or 
serviceable to public good. 

All men have neither the turn of mind, nor the leisure, to 
make themselves proficients in the dead and learned lan- 
guages. Such as have are certainly honestly, P^haps benefi- 
cently, employed, in holding out light to others. The Greek 
historians, as they, take a precedency m time, lay further a 
strong claim to precedency in meat. Thucydides is the 
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most instructive of these ; and, since the restoration of let- 
ters in the western world, each nation that hath piqued itself 
at all about humanity or politeness, as his manner was soon 
found to be excellent, have given thanks to those who have 
endeavoured to investigate his matter and lay it open to pub- 
lic view. 

It is to the honour of the French that they took the lead. 
The first translation of Thucydides into French, published at 
Paris in 1527, was that of Claude de Seyssel, Bishop of Mar- 
seilles. However performed, it went, whnin the space of 
little more than thirty years, through four impressions. It ia 
said" to have been done at the command of Francis I., King of 
France; and to have been carried about with him in his 
wars, and diligently studied, by the Emperor Charles V. The 
Germans had also a translation of him soon afterward in the 

?ear 1533. In 1545 Francis di Soldo Strozzi published an 
talian translation, dedicated to Cosmo di Medicis. The first 
English translation made its appearance in London in 1550 ; 
but, in fact, was only the translation of a translation, since it 
was entitled a version from the French of Claude de Seyssel. 
In 1564 he was published in Spanish. A second translation 
by Louis Jonsaud d'Usez was published at Geneva in 1600. 
The second into English, by the famous Mr. Hobbes, of 
Malmsbury, was first published in the year 1628, about which 
it will be necessary immediately to enlarge. A third French 
translation, by the Sieur d'Ablancourt, was published at Paris 
in 1662, and hath since gone through four editions. There 
is also a Danish translation, which closeth the list given of 
them in the Bibliotheca Graeca of Fabricius. 

Mr. Hobbes declares in his preface, that "the virtues of 
this author so took his affection, that they begot in him a desire 
to communicate him further." He considered also that " he 
was exceedingly esteemed of the Italians and French in their 
own tongues, notwithstanding that he be not very much be- 
holding for it to his interpreters." He says, afterward, that, 
by the first translation of Nicholls from the French of Seys- 
sel, " he became at length traduced rather than translated 
into our language ;" alluding perhaps to the Italian sarcasm 
on translators, Traduttore tr adit ore. He then resolved him- 
self " to take him immediately from the Greek — knowing, 
that when with diligence and leisure I should have done it, 
though some errors might -remain, yet they would be errors 
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but of one descent ; of which neveithefoss (says he) I caa 
discover none, and hope they may be not many." 

Hobbes, however sorry and mischievous a philosopher, was 
undoubtedly a very learned man. He hath shown it beyond 
dispute in his translation of Thucydides. He is an excellent 
help, for any one who consults him, to find out the meaning 
and adjust the sense. Bat, though his translation hath now 
passed through three editions, and hath profitably been read 
by many, yet (I speak not from my own private judgment) he 
cannot now be read with any competent degree of pleasure. 
He is faithful, but most servilely so, to the letter of Ins author. 
Even in the orations, he merely acts the interpreter, and hath 
quite forgot the orator. He translates literally throughout, 
and numbers rather than weighs the words of Thucydides. 
By this means the construction is very often intricate and 
confused, the thoughts pregnant with sense are not suffi- 
ciently opened, nor the glowing ideas of the author or his 
orators transfused with proper degrees of warmth and light. 
Too scrupulous an attachment to the letter of the original 
hath made the copy quite flat and heavy, the spirit is evap- 
orated, the lofty and majestic air hath entirely disappeared. 
Too many low and vulgar expressions are used, which Thu- 
cydides ever studiously avoided. Such frequently occur in 
the midst of some grand circumstance, which they throw into 
a kind of burlesque, and may excite a reader's laughter. The 
English language hath gone through a great variation, hath 
been; highly polished, smce Mr. Hobbes wrote. Hence, 
though his terms be in general very intelligible, yet they have 
not mat neatness, precision, and dignity, to which the polite 
and refined writers within the last century have habituated 
our ears. And, after all, I am inclined to think, that Mr. 
Hobbes either executed in great haste, or performed his 
rerisals in a very cursory and negligent manner. I am 
inclined to think so from the very many passages, necessary 
and emphatical periods, nay, sometimes in the very speeches, 
which to my great surprise I have found omitted in his trans- 
lation. A particle, an epithet, or even a comma, may with 
the greatest attention sometimes be dropped in a long work. 
Bat the omissions in Mr. Hobbes are too numerous and 
important to be excused in any tolerable consistence with 
repeated care and circumspection. 

Monsieur Bayle hath ascribed the translation of ThucyoV 
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ides by Mr. Hobbes to a motive of which he hath not left 
the least hint himself in his preface : — " In order to show the 
English, in the history of the Athenians, the disorders and 
confusions of a democratical government." Mr. Hobbes 
could not possibly, so long before they happened, foresee the 
strange revolutions that were soon to take place in the 
government of his country. The very actors in them could 
not possibly discern the consequence of their own embroil- 
ments. Some violent encroachments had indeed been made 
on the liberty and property of Englishmen, and a spirit of 
discontent began to spread throughout the nation. But it 
cannot be supposed that the plan of a commonwealth was 
formed at that time, or for several years after. The History 
of Thucydides abundantly shows how dangerous and de- 
structive is faction in a state ; that severe or wanton power 
may make men desperate ; and that liberty abused may make 
them insolent and mutinous. It detects and exposeth venal 
orators and false patriots ; but it exhibits men, who are stu- 
dious and eloquent in behalf of public welfare, and active in 
support of liberty and honest power, in full beauty and pro- 
portion. And his lessons lie not so apposite and ready for 
the application of any state now existing in the world, as for 
that of Great Britain. 

The reader may by this time have caught a glimpse of sev- 
eral reasons, for which the present translation of Thucydides 
was finished and is now made public. No care hath been 
omitted to make it as correct as possible. It hath been at- 
tentively reviewed : the narrative part, more than once ; the 
ortUorial part, with repeated endeavours to reach the spirit 
and energy of the original. In the former, the author hath 
been followed step by step : bold deviations here might im- 
perceptibly have misrepresented or distorted the facts, and 
quite banished the peculiar style and manner of the author. 
In the latter, it hath been often judged necessary to dilate 
the expression, in order fully to include the primary idea ; 
though, where it seemed possible, the studied conciseness of 
the author hath been imitated, provided the thought could be 
clearly expressed, and the sententious maxim adequately con- 
veyed. The turns and figures of expression have been every- 
where diligently noted, and an endeavour constantly made at 
imitation. This was judged a point of duty ; or a point at 
least where, though something may be permitted to a trans* 
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s bUor's discretion, or to the genius of modem language yet he 
must not indulge himself in too wide a scope, lest, when 
what ought to be a copy is exhibited, the prime distinctions 
of the original be lost, and little or no resemblance be left 
behind. 

It is very just and true what Mr. Hobbes hath observed, N 
that " this author so carrieth with him his own light through- 
out, that the reader may continually see his way before him, 
and by that which goeth before expect what is to follow." 
And he who applies to any commentator but Thueydides 
himself for an explanation of his own meaning, must exceed- 
ingly often get quite wide of the sense. The writers of 
Scholia and the notes of verbal critics put us frequently on a 
wrong scent, and more frequently leave us utterly in the 
dark. But, if we will be patient at a dead lift, something 
will soon occur in the author himself to help us out, the ob- 
scurity will vanish, and light beam in upon us. Though 
sometimes we may be forced to divine his meaning, since in 
many cases it is vain to apply to the aids of grammar to 
develop the construction, yet the context at length will show 
whether we have succeeded, or help us to ascertain the sense. 
This, however, demands repeated and attentive revisals. 
The present translator hath not been frugal of his time or 
labour in these points. And whether he hath generally suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining the thought and properly expressing it 
in another language, must be left to the decision, not of men 
of no learning, nor of mere learning, but to that class of 
judges who are well acquainted with the state of Athens at 
the time of the history, and are really Attic both in taste and 
judgment. This class, it may be thought, will be small : k 
is larger, however, and higher seated in this our community, 
than the generality have either opportunity enough to discover 
or good-nature enough to own. 

• The complaints so often made by the most able translators 
are indeed alarming. Their performances (they say) may 
very much disgrace, but can never commend them. The 
praise of all that is clear, and bright, and pleasing, and in- 
structive, is reflected back upon the original author : but ev- 
ery appearance of a different nature is laid with severity of 

- censure at thegdoor of the translator. If it be so, we know 
the terms beforehand on which, either able or unable, we 

•.engage, and must patientb* acquiesce in the issue. But 
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candour is always expected, nay, ever will be had, from per- 
sons of good sense and sound judgment. Few bu* .such may 
be pleased with Thucydides either in his old 'native -.Greek ' 
or in a modern English garb ; and, if such confer the honour ' 
of their applause, the clamour of some will not terrify;- not 
the silence of others mortify at all. The bookseller t it is true 
forms his own judgment, and then dictates to the judgment 
of others from the sale. And it must be owned, that every ' '\ 
original writer, as well as every copyist, is heartily glad to- . ; 
receive that mark of public approbation. 

The present translation of Thucydides is accompanied .with ' \ 
a few notes, and three preliminary discourses. Concerning., 
these something must be added. 

The notes are only designed for the English reader, to give 
him light into that antiquity with which he may be little ac- 
quainted : and therefore the first time that any thing relating 
to the constitution or forms of the Athenian republic, or pecur . V. 
liar to their fleets and land armies, occurs, I have endeavoured T..' : 
in a note to give him a competent perception of it. I have 
done the same in regard to the characters of the chief per* *' s 
socages in the history, which seemed to need a farther open- 
ing than what Thucydides hath given them. The persons 
were well known when he wrote : but a modern reader may : ) 
not be displeased to be regularly introduced, and early to fee . 
made acquainted with the characters of the principal agents 
m those busy and important scenes. In notes of verbal crit-; 
icism or mere learning I have been very sparing, judging, 
they would never be read with patience. 

Of the preliminary discourses, the two first were due, by 
the rules of decorum observed by editors and translators, to* ' \ 
the author. In the last, Thave thrown into one continued • ] 
discourse what might have been broken into pieces, and in- V-j 
terspersed occasionally by way of notes. The method ob- > • 
served appeared most eligible, as it will give the . •reader a/' y ; 
-clear prospect of the whole history ; preparing him for or inC : _l 
citing him to a close and attentive perusal of it ; or enabling* ; * ? 
him, after he hath perused it, to recollect the most instructive • 
passages and most material occurrences. By this means, ' 
also, a more lively and succinct account could be':given of p 
the speakers and the speeches, than could be done by way of \ "•?. 
f et and formal arguments. 

I ^hink the English reader can want nothing more to enable ;* .'« ' 
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him to read Ifaicydides with pleasure and profit ; especially 
if he be at all acquainted with the Grecian history, or which 
few that erer wad can now be ignorant, since Mr. Stanyan's 
History of Greece and the Universal History are in so many 
hands. I dismiss the work with some hope, bat more terror, 
about its success. That hope is encouraged and supported 
by the list of my subscribers. There are names that do mo 
honour indeed; and which, whether the work may suit the 
r or not, will preserve me from erer repenting that 

Thocydides, 



l hare bestowed so much time on translating Thocydid 



DISCOURSE I. 

ON 

THE LIFE OF THUCYDIDES. 



It U a natural piece of curiosity, either when we have read 
a book we like, or hear one commended, to inquire after the 
author. We acquiesce not in hie bare name ; we immedi- 
ately seek farther information. The stranger shows an in- 
clination to form some acquaintance with him ; the reader to 
improve what he already hath. We at length grow inquisi- 
tive about all that concerns him, and are eager to be let into 
the particulars. 

Some claim of this kind will no doubt be made in regard 
to Thucydides. He who endeavours to introduce him to gen- 
eral notice, ought at least to hare something to say about 
him, and something rather tending perhaps to give favourable 
impressions. All Ms editors and translators have reckoned 
this a point of duty incumbent upon them : but it hath been 
generally performed in a very imperfect and slovenly manner. 
His life written by Marcellinus, a crude, incoherent morsel, 
hath been prefixed to all the Greek editions/ That by Suidas 
is an unsatisfactory mere dictionary account. A third in Greek, 
by an anonymous author, is also but a very slight and shape- 
less sketch, and seems the work of a grammarian, who hath 
read, indeed, but very superficially read his history. Some 
incidental escapes from his own pen are the marks which 
should be always kept in view by him who would give any 
tolerable account of Thucydides. Writers of a better age 
and class will contribute now and then a little assistance. 
And the laborious care of a late author,* in adjusting the 
chronology and clearing away rubbish, will enable one now 
to give at least a coherent, though by no means an accurate, 
account of him. 

* Vit» Tbucydidis Synopsis chronologies* ab Henrico Dodwell 
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Thucydides, an Athenian, by borough a Halymusian, was 
born in the year before Christ four hundred and seventy-one ; 
twenty-five years after Hellanicus, thirteen after Herodotus, 
according to Aulus Gellius ; and about three years before Soc- 
rates, as the birth of the latter is settled by Laertius. He 
was descended of a very splendid and noble family, though 
perhaps not so honourable as many others, since it was not 
purely Attic Its splendour can no longer be doubted, when 
it is known to be the family of Miltiades. Miltiades the elder, 
born a citizen of Athens, had reigned over the Dolonci, a 
people in Thrace, and left vast possessions in that country 
to his descendants : and Miltiades the younger had married 
Hegesipyle, the daughter of Olorus, a Thracian king.* Yet 
foreign blood, though royal, was always thought to debase the 
Athenian. The firm republicans of Athens had an hereditary 
aversion to every circumstance of royalty ; and the polite in- 
habitants of it abhorred all connexions with Barbarians, the 
scornful title they gave to all the rest of the world, except 
their countrymen of Greece. Iphicrates, a famous Athenian 
in later times, was the son of an Athenian shoemaker and a 
Thracian princess. Yet, being asked to which of his parents 
he thought himself most obliged, he replied haughtily—- " To 
my mother. She did all she could to make me an Athenian ; 
my father would have made me a Barbarian." The younger 
Miltiades, whom wars had obliged to quit his hold in Thrace, 
commanded the troops of Athens in the famous field of Mara- 
thon. He died afterward in a jail, unable to pay a large fine 
set upon him by the people of Athens. His son Cimon con- 
trived afterward to pay it. The family for a time had been 
in poverty and distress, but emerged again in Cimon. Cimon 
the satae day gained a victory both by land and sea over the 
Persians at Mycale. By his conduct he yery much enlarged 
the power of Athens, and put it in a train of much greater 
advancement. In civil affairs he clashed with Pericles, who 
was leader of the popular party : Cimon always sided with 
the noble or the few, as were the party distinctions in vogue 
at Athens. 

The proofs that Thucydides was of this family are strong 
and convincing. Plutarch directly asserts it in the life of 
Cimon. His father, in grateful, at least, if not honourable 

* Herodotus in Erato. 
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remembrance of the Thracian king, whose daughter Miltiadas 
had married, bore the name of Oloru*. His mother alao wee 
another Hegesipyle. He inherited rich poss es sions in Thrace, 
particularly some mines of gold. A monument of him was to 
be seen, for many ages after, in the Code at Athena, among 
the Cimonian, or those belonging to the family of Cimon ; 
and stood next, according to Plutarch, to that of Elpinice, 
Cimon' s own sister. His father's name in the inscription on 
this monument, at least some latter grammarians have aver- 
red it, was Olorus. Thucydides himself, in the fourth book 
of his history, calls it Orolus. Can we want stronger author- 
ity 1 Whether any stress ought to be laid on the variation, 
or whence the mistake, though a very minute one, might pro- 
ceed, are points too obscure and trifling to take up any atten- 
tion. 

Such was the family of which Thucydides was descended. 
His pedigree might be fetched from the gods ; since that of , 
Miltiades is traced down from JEacus. But, like my author, 
I should choose to keep as clear of the fabulous as possible. 
Cicero says of him, " Though he had never written a history, 
his name would still have been extant, he was so honourable 
and noble."* I quote this merely as a testimony to the 
splendour of his birth, since it may be questioned whether 
the historian, in the present instance, hath not entirely pre. 
served his memory, and been solely instrumental in ennobling 
and perpetuating the man. 

His education, no doubt, was such as might be expected 
from the splendour of his birth, the opulence of his family, 
and the good taste then prevailing in Athens, the politest city 
that then existed, or ever yet existed in the world. It is im- 
possible, however, to give any detail of it. Hie very little 
to be found about it in writers of any class whatever, seems 
merely of a presumptuous, though probable kind. It is said 
Anaxagoras was his preceptor in philosophy, because the 
name of Anaxagoras was great at this period of time. Anax- 
agoras, the preceptor of Euripides, of Pericles, and of Soc- 
rates, is named also by Marcellinus for the preceptor of Thu- 
cydides. And he adds, quoting Antyllus for an evidence, 
that " it was whispered about that Thucydides was atheistl 
cal, because he was so fond of the theory of Anaxagoras, who 

» In the Orator. 
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wu generally reputed and styled ma atheist." The i 
of an eclipse from natural causes, accounting lor appearance* 
from the kwe of motion, and investigating the course of na- 
ture, ware sufficient proofs of atheism among a people so 
superstitious as the Athenians. Thucydides, poasifely, might 
be well acquainted with the phtioMphy ai Anaxagoras, with- 
out having personally attended his lectures. However that 
be, his own history abundantly shows .that he was no atheist ; 
it may be added, and no polytheist. By his manner of speak- 
ing of the oracles and predictions tossed about in his own 
time, it is plain he looked upon them as equivocal, or rather 
insinuates them to be mere forgeries. " And yet," says Mr. 
Hobbes,* " he confirms an assertion of his own touching the 
time this war lasted, by the oracle's prediction." The pas- 
sage occurs in the fifth book of this history. But whoever 
considers it will find it only an argumentum ad kominem, to 
stop the mouths of such as believed in oracles, from contest- 
ing his own computation of the whole time the Peloponnesian 
war lasted. I can only say, that he was undoubtedly a seri- 
ous man, and of a large fund of solid sense, which, deriving 
originally from the bounty of nature, he had most certainly 
improved by a regular and sound education. 

For a reason of much less weight, Antipho is assigned for 
his master in rhetoric — because he speaks handsomely of him 
in the eighth book. He there indeed pays due acknowledg- 
ment to the merit of Antipho as a speaker ; but it cannot be 
inferred from hence that he had ever any connexion with 
him. Others have made Antipho a scholar of Thucydides,f 
with full as little reason. Thucydides certainly was never a 
teacher by profession. It is pity to waste so much time on 
uncertainties. It is certain Thucydides had a liberal educa- 
tion, though the particular progress of it cannot now be 
traced. 

But, to show the peculiar bent of his genius, and a remark- 
able prognostic what sort of person he would prove, the fol- 
lowing story is recorded by several authors, and dated by Mr. 
Dodwell in the fifteenth year of his age. His father carried 
him to the Olympic games. He there hea/d Herodotus read 
his history to the great crowd of Grecians assembled at that 

* Of the life and History of Thucydides. 
t Plutarch's Lives of the ten Orators. 
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solemnity. He heard him with fixed attention, and at length 
burst out into tears. " Tears childish indeed," it hath been 
remarked ; but, however, such as few children would have 
shed, and highly expressive of his inward spirit. The active 
aspiring mind of Themistocles was not stronger shown when 
the trophy of Mikiades would not let him be at rest ; nor the 
genius of the lad at Westminster School, when he could not 
sleep for the colours in Westminster Hall. Herodotus is said 
4o have observed it, and to have complimented Oloroa on his 
having a son that had so violent a bent to letters. A similar 
passage in any person's life would always be called to mind 
when he was the subject of conversation. 

In about two years more, Thucydides was obliged by the 
laws to take his exercise in the study of arms, and to begin te 
share-in the defence of his country. Every citisen of Athens 
was also a soldier. They served at first within the walls, or 
on great emergencies marched, though to no great distance 
from home. As years and skill advanced, they were called 
upon to join in more distant and foreign expeditions. We 
are quite in the dark about the particular services in whica 
he might thus be employed. We are sure at least he much 
improved in the theory of arms. He qualified himself for the 
great trust of heading the forces of the state ; and, in the se- 
quel, we shall see him invested with a command. 

The anonymous author of his life relates, that Thucydides 
was one of the number whom the Athenians sent to found a 
colony at Thuria in Italy. Lampo and Xenocritus were the 
leaders of this colony, and Herodotus is said to have been 
associated in it. If Thucydides went the voyage (and the 
strange inconsistencies of him who relates it render his whole 
account suspicious), he must have been about twenty-seven 
years of age. One thing is pretty certain, his stay at Thuria 
could have been of no very long continuance. This is not to 
be inferred from the ostracism which the same writer says 
he soon after suffered ; a mistake incurred, it is highly prob- 
able, by confounding him with Thucydides the son of Mile- 
sias, who was of the same family, and being a leader in the 
oligarchical party at Athens, had the ostracism thrown upon 
him by the interest and popularity of Pericles. But the quar- 
rel between the Corcyreans and Corinthians about Epidam- 
nus broke out soon after this. The enemies of Athens were 
now scheming the demolition of its growing power. Thu- 
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cydides writes all the preparatory transactions, marks all tht 
defensive measures of the Athenians, as a person who was 
privy to every one of them. And there should be very strong 
and very positive proofs of the contrary, before any reader of 
his history doubts of his having been all the time at Athens. 

His own introduction of itself, in a great measure, estab- 
lishes the fact. He perceived the, storm was gathering ; he 
knew the jealousies of the states which composed the Lace- 
daemonian league ; he also knew the real strength of Athens, 
and heard all the preventive measures recommended by Per- 
icles to put his countrymen in a proper posture of defence. 
He himself seems to have been alert for the contention, and 
ready both with lance and pen, not only to bear his share in 
the events, but also to perpetuate the memory of them. His 
own words (tXxioas and r*Kpau*utvos) seem to denote the great 
earnestness and attention of his mind to the wide field of 
matter which was now going to be opened. He longed to 
become an historian ; he saw a fine subject for history fast 
approaching; he immediately set about noting all occur- 
rences, began at once to collect materials, and was resolved 
to write the History of the Peloponnesian War before it was 
actually on foot. 

Can we doubt, then, of bis residence during this portion of 
time at Athens 1 He was arrived, at the breaking out of this 
war, to the full vigour arid ripeness of his years and under- 
standing : according to his chronologist, Mr. Dodwell, was 
just forty years old. We learn from himself,* that he knew 
personally the whole series of things ; he was ever present at 
the transactions of one or other of the contending parties ; 
more, after his exile, at those of the Peloponnesians ; and 
consequently, before his exile, at those of the Athenians. 
He speaks of Pericles as one who was an eyewitness of his 
conduct ; as one who heard him harangue in the assembly of 
the people, convincing them that a war there would necessarily 
be, and for that reason they ought not to weaken themselves 
by ill-judged concessions, but gallantly to exert that naval 
power which had made Athens envied and dreaded, and 
which alone, as it had made, could keep her great. He must 
regularly have taken his post upon the walls, and seen the 
Peloponnesians, in the first year of the war, lay all the adja- 

• Book the filth. 
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cent country waste. He must Ijave marched under Pericles 
to retaliate on the territories of Megara, since the whole force 
of the state was obliged to take the field on this occasion. 
He must have assisted at the public funeral solemnized in the 
winter for the first victims of this war, and heard Pericles 
speak in honour of the dead and the living, and make his 
countrymen enamoured of their own laws and constitution. 
The plague broke out immediately after this ; we are abso- 
lutely certain he was then in Athens. He himself assures 
os of it. He was an eyewitness to all that horrid scene. 
He had the plague himself, and hath given a circumstantial 
detail of it. 

The war proceeds with vigour, and through a great variety 
of events. Thucydides must have bome his share in the ser- 
vice ; the particulars he hath not recorded. No man was 
ever less guilty of egotism ; he never mentions himself but 
when it is absolutely necessary. His next six years were 
certainly employed in fighting and in writing ; the latter was 
his passion, and the former his duty. In the forty-seventh 
year of his age, he was joined in the command of an Athenian 
squadron and land- force on the coasts of Thrace. He might 
be assigned to this particular station on account of his pos- 
sessions and interest in this part of the world. It was judged 
at Athens that he was best qualified to serve his country in 
this department. The Lacedaemonian commander in Thrace 
dreaded his opposition. Let us wait a little for the event : 
it is the most important passage in the life of Thucydides. 

It was entirely on the authority of Plutarch that Thucyd- 
ides was asserted above to be a descendant from Miltiades, 
and in the mode of consanguinity to have inherited his fine 
estate in this part of the world. Marcellinus, who is for ever 
jumbling and confounding facts, hath also made him marry 
a Thracian lady, who brought him his gold mines for her for- 
tune. Mr. Hobbes is willing to reconcile the facts, and solves 
all the difficulty in a very plausible manner. ** In Thrace," 
says he, " lay also the possessions of Thucydides and his 
wealthy mines of gold, as he himself professeth in his fourth 
book. And although those riches might come to him by a 
wife (as is also by some affirmed), which he married in 
Scaptesyle, a city of Thrace, yet even by that marriage it 
appeareth that his affairs had a relation to that country, and 
mat his nobilitv was not there unknown." I cannot believe 
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that Thucydides ever married a lady that was not pinery At- 
tic. He aeems to have been high-spirited in this respect, 
and proud of his country. Miltiadea indeed had married a 
Thracian princess ; and nothing but the vast estate brought 
into the family by this match could have made his descend- 
ants easy with such a blemish in their pedigree : for a blem- 
ish undoubtedly it must have been thought at Athens. Let 
us see how Thucydides himself drops his sentiments of such 
another match. The passage I have in view occurs in the 
sixth book. He is speaking of Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, 
tyrant of Athens. " To JSantidas, the son of Hippoclus, ty- 
rant of Lampsacus — to a Lampsacene, though he himself was 
an Athenian-*-he married his daughter Archedice." I can- 
not think that he who let such a sarcasm fall from his own 
serious pen, could ever condescend to marry a Barbarian, let 
her fortune be ever so great. The reader, if it be worth his 
while to think at all about it, may determine for himself. 
This digression was caused by the express mention Thu- 
cydides hath made of his mines, the very moment he is 
going to enter the lists against, the most gallant and active 
commander at this time in the armies of the Lacedaemonian 
league. 

It was Brasidas the Spartan who was now at the head of 
the Peloponnesian troops in Thrace. He had made a forced 
march thither through Thessaly and Macedonia. By his fine 
deportment and his persuasive address, joined to uncommon 
vigilance and activity, he had hitherto carried all before him. 
He at length endeavoured to get possession by surprise of 
the important city of AmphipoTis : he had very nearly suc- 
ceeded. Eucles commanded there for the Athenians. Thu- 
cydides was at this time m the Isle of Thasus, about half a 
day's sail from Amphipolis. A messenger was despatched to 
him, te hasten him up for the defence of that city. He put 
to sea immediately with a small squadron of seven ships. 
Brasidas, knowing he was coming, opened a negotiation with 
the Amphipolitans, and gained admission for his troop* 
Thucydides stood up the Strymon in the evening, but too 
late, since Brasidas had got fast possession of Amphipolis. 
The city of Eion is situated also upon the river Strymon 
lower down, and about two miles and a half from Amphipolis 

* Book the fourth, 
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Thucydides put in hen, end ••cored the plane. " Brasidas 
(in his own words)* had designed thai very night to seize 
Eion also. And, unless this squadron had come m thus criti- 
cally to its defence, at break of day it had been lost." Thu- 
cydides, without losing a moment, provided for its defence. 
Brasidas, with armed boats, fell down the liver from Am- 
phrpobs, and made two attempts upon k, but waa repulsed 
in both : upon which he gave up the scheme, and returned 
back. 

One would imagine that Thucydides had done aU thai 
could be done on this occasion, and deserved to be thanked 
instead of punished. The people of Athens made a different 
determination. Cieon was now the demagogue of greatest 
influence there, and is generally supposed to have exasper- 
ated them against the man who had not wrought impossiDili- 
ties in saving their valuable town of Amphipolis. It n certain 
their fury rose so high against him, that they stripped Tba- 
cydides of his command, and passed the sentence of banish- 
ment upon him. It is himself who teds us,* " It was his lot 
to suffer a twenty years' exile from his country alter the 
affair of Amphipolis." 

We have thus lost Thucydides the commander to secure 
more fast Thucydides the historian. Though sadly treated, 
he scorned to be angry with his country. His complexion 
was not at all choleric or resentful ; there appears not the 
least sign of any gaH in his constitution. Discharged of all 
duties, and free from all public avocations, he was left without 
any attachments, but to simple truth, and proceeded to oual- 
- try himself for commemorating exploits in which he could , 
have no share. He was now eight-and-forty years old, and ' 
entirely at leisure to attend to the grand point of his ainbi* 
tion, that of writing the history of the present war ; a calm 
spectator of facta, and dispassionate observer of the events 
he was determined to record. 

To judge of him from his history (and we have no other 
help to form our opinion about him), he was so nobly cotn- 
plexiened as to be all judgment and no passion. No murmur 
or complaint hath escaped him upon account of his severe 
and undeserved treatment from his country. Great souls are 
wngenial ; their thoughts are always of a similar cast : — 

•Book the fifth. 
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" Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Bears yet a precious jewel in his head." 

Shakspeare has thus expressed what Thucydides, as it is 
highly probable, must have thought " Exile, according to 
Plutarch,* was a blessing which the muses bestowed upon 
their favourites. By this means they enabled them to com- 
plete their most beautiful and noble compositions." He then 
quotes our author for the first proof of his observation — 
" Thucydides the Athenian compiled his history of the Pelo- 
ponneaian war at Scaptesyle, in Thrace." At that place he 
fixed his residence. It lay convenient for taking care of his 
private affairs and overlooking his mines : they lay not within 
the dominions of Athens ; for then they would have been for- 
feited to the state. Hence he made excursions at proper 
seasons to observe transactions, and pick up intelligence. 
He was now more conversant in person on the Peloponnesian 
side. Some private correspondences he might still carry on 
with Athenians. And he had money to purchase all proper 
materials, was ready, and knew how to lay it out. This was 
his employment till the very end of the war ; and it is certain 
he collected materials for carrying down his history to that 
period of time " when (in his own words t) the Lacedemonians 
and their allies put an end to the empire of Athens, and be- 
came masters of the Long Wall and the Piraus." But who- 
ever reads it will be inclined to think that he drew it not up 
in that accurate and elaborate manner in which it now ap- 
pears, till the war was finished. He might keep every thing 
by him in the form of annals ; he might go on altering or cor- 
recting, as he saw better reason or gained more light. His 
complete well-connected history, though the first thing in his 
intention, was the last in execution. 

His exile lasted twenty years. It commenced in the eighth 
year of the war, in the year before Christ four hundred twen- 
ty-three. Consequently he was restored the year before 
Christ four hundred and three, being at that time sixty-eight 
years old. In that very year an amnesty was published at 
Athens, in the archonahip of Euclides, after the demolition 
of the thirty tyrants by Thrasybulus. 

« Of Banishment t Book the fifth. 
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i 
Thucydides was now at liberty, if he pleased, to retail and 
pass the remainder of his days at Athens. Whether he did 
so or not is left quite in the dark. He lived twelve yean 
after, and died in the year before Christ three hundred ninety- 
one, being then about fourscore years old. He was constantly . 
employed in giving coherence and dignity to this History ;— 
with what accuracy, what severity, what toil, the reader may 
judge, since he will find that after all he left it imperfect. 
The first seven books are indeed rally and exactly finished. 
The eighth, though moulded into due form, hath plainly not 
had a final revisal, and breaks off abruptly. The whole work 
is said to have fallen into Xenophon's possession, who, at the 
time of the death of Thucydides, was exiled from Athena ; 
and Xenophon is also said to have made it public. This 
carries a great air of probability with it, since Xenophon be- 
came the continuator of Thucydides, not in so lofty and ma- 
jestic, but in a sweeter and more oopular style There is a 
chasm indeed between the time toe History of Thucydides 
breaks off, and the Grecian History of Xenophon begins. 
There is no accounting for this but by conjecture. May I 
venture to offer one, I believe, entirely new, but which for 
that reason I shall readily give up to the first person of judg- 
ment who thinks it hath no foundation? It is this — That 
Thucydides left somewhat more behind him than now ap- 
pears. How it came to be suppressed or lost I will not pre- 
tend to guess. It is natural to imagine that his acknowledged 
continuator resumed the subject at the very spot where his 
predecessor had left off. Nearly two years are however 
wanting, in which several important incidents took place. It 
is pity, but we have no redress. General historians are 
by other means enabled to supply the deficiency ; but the 
loss of any thing from so masterly a hand is still to be re- 
gretted. 

The place of the death and interment of Thucydides was 
most probably Scaptesyle in Thrace. Long habitude might 
have made him fond of a spot where he had passed so many 
years in studious and calm retirement. The hurry, and bustle, 
and engagements of Athens could not have been much to the 
relish of so grave, and now so old a man. His monument 
there among the Cimonian confirms this opinion, since most 
writers agree it had the mark upon it which showed it to be 
a cenotaph, and the words " Here lieth" were not in th«* in- 
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•erintkm.* I hare iiothiiigie add about hU family. It is said 
he left a eon ; but the very name of that son is merely con* 
jsctural. I hare collected every thing that carries any con 
sistency wish it about the man ; I shall proceed with more 
pleasure to view him in a clearer and more steady light, and 
mark the character in which it was his ambition to be distin- 
guished, mat of an historian. 



DISCOURSE II. 

ON Hit 

QUALIFICATIONS AS AN HISTORIAN. 



It is now to be considered how well qualified Thucydides 
was to undertake that nice and arduous task of writing his- 
tory. No one certainly was ever better fitted for it by out- 
ward circumstances, and very few so enabled to perform it 
well by the inward abilities of genius and understanding. 

Lucian, in his celebrated treatise " How a History ought to 
be written," is generally supposed to have had his eye fixed 
on Thucydides. And every person of judgment who loves 
a sincere relation of things, would be glad, if it were pos- 
sible, to have tbe writer of them abstracted from all kind of 
connexion with persons or things that are the subject matter ; 
to be of no country, no party ; clear of all passions ; independ- 
ent in every light ; entirely unconcerned who is pleased or 
displeased with what he writes ; the servant only of reason 
and truth. 

Sift Thucydides carefully, and we shall find his qualifica- 
tions in all these respects very nearly, if not quite, complete. 

No connexion with, no favouring or malevolent bias to- 
wards any person in the world, can be fixed upon him. Nev- 
er- man was so entirely detached, or proceeded so far (if I 
may use the expression) in annihilating himself. He had a 
father indeed, whose name was Olorus ; he was an Athenian 
born ; — but who are his relations 1 who were his associates ? 
what rival or competitor doth he sneer 1 what friend doth he 
comrncfnd 1 or what enemy doth he reproach 1 Brasidas was 
the immediate occasion of his disgrace and exile. Yet how 
doth he describe him ? He makes the most candid acknowl- 
edgments of his personal merit^-aud doth justice to all his 
shining and superior abilities. Cleon is generally supposed 
to have irritated the people against him, and to have get him 
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most severely punished, when he merited much bettor re- 
turns from his country. Doth he show the least grudge or 
resentment against this Cleon 1 He represents him indeed 
in his real character of a factious demagogue, an incendiary, 
a bully, and, of course, an arrant coward. And how do all 
other writers ? How doth Aristophanes paint this worthless 
man, this false bellowing patriot 1 I would never call Aris- 
tophanes for an evidence to character, but in cases where 
every other writer accorded fully with him, on the same 
foundation of truth, though not with the same superstructure 
of bitterness and abuse. He should not be a voucher in re- 
gard to Socrates, or Pericles ; but certainly may be heard 
about an Hyperbolus or a Cleon. Thucydides never men- 
tions himself as opposed to any man but Brasidas, and never 
so much as drops an insinuation that he was hurt by Cleon. 
And thus, by general consent, he hath gained immortal honour 
by giving fair and true representations of men, whom he never 
felt to be such, but whom succeeding writers have assured us 
to have actually been his enemies. As to things ; though in 
the first seven years of the war he must in some measure 
have had. employment, yet he was soon disentangled from all 
business whatever in a manner which bore hard upon hit 
reputation. He hath stated the fact, and then with the great- 
est calmness and unconcern he hath left the decision to pos- 
terity. 

tie was henceforth of no country at all. Cut off from the 
republic of Athens, he never sought after or desired a natu- 
ralization in any other state of Greece. He was now only to 
choose out and fix a proper spot of observation, from whence, 
like a person securely posted on a promontory, he could look 
calmly on the storm that was raging, or the battle that was 
fighting below, could note every incident, distinguish every 
turn, and with a philosophical tranquillity enjoy it all. In 
short, he now was, and continued all the rest of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, a citizen of the world at large, as much as 
any man ever actually was. 

But before this separation from the community, while yet 
he continued at Athens, where liberty opened the field to all 
passionate chases after power, where consequently competi- 
tions were ever fermenting, and party was always alive and 
active, can we find him associated with any particular set of 
men 1 can we find him dabbling in political intrigue 1 a leader 
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of, or led by, any party 1 or can we assuredly fine* oat fait 
principles ? or even guess at his real thoughts about the form 
of government under which he had lived 1 His biographers 
indeed, though ever parading his candour and impartiality, 
are often tracing out signs and marks of party zeal and per- 
sonal prejudices from the very characters in his history. 
Marceliinus says, " he described Cleon as a madman because 
he hated him ;" forgetful what Cleon really was, and of the 
concurrent testimonies to the truth of the character. The 
anonymous writer says, " he opposed Pericles at Athens, got 
the better of him, and became the first man iri the republic." 
A ridiculous story ! void of all manner of support. Accord' 
ing to this writer's way of arguing in other places, who says, 
" he cajoled the Lacedaemonians, and inveighed against the 
tyrannic all-grasping temper of the Athenians in his history, 
because he had no opportunity to rail at them iu any other 
shape," he should have left a far different character of Peri- 
cles behind him than he had actually left. But these are 
strange compilers of patchwork, and deserve no regard. 
From what the former nath said about him, a reader might be 
tempted to judge him of the oligarchical, from what the latter 
hath said ot him, of the democratical principle. Mr. Hobbes 
imagines he hath dived to the bottom of his real principles, 
and avers him a tight and sound royalist. He is sure that he 
least of all liked the democracy ; as sure, he was not at all 
fond of an oligarchy. He founds this assurance on a passage 
in the eighth book — " They decreed the supreme power to be 
vested in the five thousand, which number to consist of all 
such citizens as were enrolled for the heavy armour, and that 
no one should receive a salary." Thucydides just after pro- 
nounceth this, m his own opinion, " a good modelling of their 
government, a fine temper between the few and the many, 
and which enabled Athens, from the low estate into which 
her affairs were plunged, to re-erect her head." If this pas- 
sage proves any thing of the author's principles, it certainly 
proves them in a pretty strong degree republican. Mr. 
Hobbes, however, seta out from hence to prove him a royalist. 
" For," says he, u he commendeth the government of Athens 
more, both when Pisistratus reigned (saving that it was a 
usurped power), and when in the beginning of this war it 
was democratical in name, but in effect monarchical, under 
Pericles." He praiseth, it is true, the administration at both 
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these periods ; and he also praiseth the mod effect* r es u lt 
ing from an administration lodged in the hands of fire thou* 
♦and men. Under Pericles it was lodged in more, but the 
extraordinary abilities .and influence of the man had taught 
all their voices to follow the dictates of his heart. Yet Peri- 
cles was all the time a strong republican, and owned his 
masters. Plutarch says, he never harangued them without 
praying beforehand that " not a word might slip oat of his 
mouth that was not pertinent to the business in hand ;" and 
that he never put on his armour to lead them out into the 
field without saying to himself, " Remember, Pericles, yon 
are going to command free men and Grecians." I leave it 
to the reader whether the principles of Thucydides can thus 
be discovered. It appears only tnat he was always candid to 
a good administration, and might possibly think of govern- 
ment as Mr. Pope has written : — •" 

" For modes of government let fools contest, 
That which is best administered is best." 

That studied obscurity in which he hath veiled himself 
will not let us discover whether, on instant and critical oc- 
casions, he ever suffered himself to be actuated by any of the 
darker passions, or too fondly indulged those of a brighter 
cast. But it cannot be found, from what he writes, that he 
hath praised any man from fondness, or even from gratitude, 
degraded any one through envy, or reproached any one with 
malice and illnature. The same will hold in regard to states 
' or whole communities. Doth he ever censure the Athenians 
in the wrong place 1 or commend the Lacedaemonians but in 
the right 1 Were his name expunged from the beginning* of 
the whole work and the conclusions of the years, could any 
one guess to what state he had ever belonged, whether he 
was a Lacedemonian, a Corinthian, an Athenian, or a Sicil- 
ian, except from the purity of the Attic dialect in which he 
writes 1 In that dialect he was cradled ; he could not pos- 
sibly swerve from it ; without it he could neither write nor 
speak. Could he have thought that this might yield suspicion 
of an impassioned or prejudiced spirit, he might perhaps have 
endeavoured to write in the Doric or Ionic idiom. 

Independent, farther, he certainly must have been, since 
he had no great man to cajole, and no prince to dread or 
flatter. The powers of Greece or the monarch of Persia 
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•odd affect ten no mora, than the Germanic body or thn 
grand monarch of Franco the quiet and contented retogse, 
who tires on the sonny aide of a hill in Switzerland. The 
circumjacent powers had no more, perhaps not so mnch in- 
fluence at Scaptesyle, than the neighbouring kingdoms can 
have at Lausanne. The states of Greece had garrisons on 
toe coasts, hat were not masters of Thrace. Thrace was 
full of little communities and petty principalities. Thocyd- 
ides had credit enough among them to ensure his personal 
safety and guard his retirement. He could disoblige those 
about whom he wrote without fear of their resentment, and 
could praise without being in the reach of a requital. Human 
nature will not admit of a stricter independence. 

His unconcern about the opinions of a present generation 
is strong and clear. It looks as if he thought they would 
scarce giro Mm a reading, so little care had he taken to 
sooth or to amuse them. He had a greater aim than to he 
the author in vogue for a year. He hated contention, and 
scorned short-lived temporary applause. He threw himself 
on posterity. He appealed to the future world for the value 
of the present he had made them. The judgment of suc- 
ceeding ages hath approved the compliment he thus made to 
their understandings. So long as there are truly great 
princes, able statesmen, sound politicians, politicians that do 
not rend asunder politics from good order and general happi- 
ness, he will meet with candid and grateful acknowledgments 
of his merit. 

s Other historians have sooner pleased, have more diffusely 
entertained. They have aimed more directly at the passions, 
have more artificially and successfully struck at the imagina- 
tion. Truth in its severity, and reason in its robust and 
manly state, are aH the muses and graces to which Thucyd- 
ldes hath done obedience. Can we wonder that he hath 
not been more generally read and admired? or could we 
wonder if he had not been so much 1 A great work planned 
onder such circumstances, and with such qualifications as I 
have been describing, cool serious judgment will always 
commend as a noble design, even though executed it may 
•rove too cheerless to the- more lively passions, its relish net 
lufficiently quick for the popular taste, or piquant enough to 
keep the appetite sharp and eager. 

But to proceed. Thucydides hath been censared in regsid 
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to the choice of .his subject. It hath occasioned the solidi$f 
of his judgment and excellence of his taste to be called in 
question. Dionysius of Halicarnassus hath exerted himself 
much on his account ; hath tried him by laws which hare 
poetry rather than history for their object ; and censures him 
for not delighting, when his profession was only to instruct. 
Mr. Hobbes has gallantly defended his author, and shown all 
the arguments of Dionysius to be impertinent, and to proceed 
from partiality and envy. I shall not repeat ; it will suffice to 
refer the curious reader to what Mr. Hobbes hath written 
upon this topic. Homer hath celebrated the Trojan war, and 
intermingled in his poems all the historic strokes of that and 
of preceding ages, enlivening and exalting every thing he 
touched. That splendid part of the Grecian history, in 
which his countrymen resisted and triumphed over the very 
formidable arms of the Persian monarch, had already been 
recorded by Herodotus. Should Thueydides plunge back 
into dark and fabulous ages, and turn a mere legendary and 
romantic writer 1 He had, he could have, no subject equal 
to his ambition and his abilities, but the war which broke out 
in his own days, which he foresaw would prove extensive and 
important, when the efforts of her enemies would be vigor- 
ously exerted to pull down the power of Athens, to demolish 
that naval strength which gave her the sovereignty of the 
sea, and made her the dread and envy of her neighbours. 
Coolly therefore with my reason as an examiner of things, 
and warmly with my passion as an Englishman, I cannot 
but applaud his choice, who hath projected the soundest and 
best system of English polities, so long before the constitu- 
tion had existence ; and hath left us fine lessons, such as his 
factious countrymen would not observe, how to support the 
dominion of the sea on which our glory is built, and on which 
our welfare entirely depends. In this light it is a most in- 
structive and interesting history, and we may felicitate our- 
selves on the choice of Thueydides. I must not antici- 
pate ; Thueydides would have his readers pick out their own 
instructions. I can only add, that Thueydides is a favourite 
historian with the statesmen and patriots of Great Britain : 
this fits him also to be an historian for the people. Other 
nations have admired him, and I hope will continue to admire 
him, gratis : we are bound to thank him, and never to low 
sight of that grand political scheme, formed by a Themiste 
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dea, and wunly and successfully pursued by an Ariatides, a 
Cimon, and a Pericles ; the swerving Jrom which at Athene 
drew after it the loss of the sovsreignty at sea, then sunk her 
into a petty state, and made her end at lest in a mere acade- 
my, though meet excellent in ite kind. 

From such considerations it will also follow, that the his- 
tory of Thueydidec is more useful than that of Livy ; at least, 
that we have more reason to applaud the choice of the former. 
I design no comparison between these two his t o rian s. The) 
performance of the Jesuit Rapin on that point is in general 

note anion 



reading. Iavy's history is certainly more august, j 
did y more amazing : I only moist that it is not mote useful. 
And, though Livy be happier in his subject, this eaejbtnot to 
degrade Thucydides, who seised the only fin* subject that 
could offer itself to him : m regard to ham, it was either thai 
er none at nil. The parallel should be only drawn in regard 
to execution, where much hath been said on both sides, and 
the superiority still remains undecided. 

This brings me to the inward abilities of genius and un- 
derstanding which capacitated my author to execute hie 
work. His genius was certainly of the highest order : it was 
truly sublime. Here the critics unanimously applaud. In 
the arrangement of his matter he emulated Homer. In the 

frandew of hie thoughts and loftiness of bis sense he copied 
indar. He is ever stately and majestic ; his ststsliness per* 
haps too formal, his majesty too severs. He wrote, as he 
thought, for beyond an ordinary person. He thinks foster 
than he can utter : his sentences are fuJL*etored with mean* 
ing ; and his very words ate sentences. Hence comes his 
obscurity. Where purs thought is tho object, ho connects 
too fast, nor ie enough dnsted for common approfcsnsion. 
But this is not the case with the narrative part of his his- 
tory, which is pithy, nervous, and succinct, yet plain, striking, 
and manly. He never nourishes, never plays upon wsrds> 
never sinks into puerilities, never swells into bombast. It is 
a relation from the mouth of a very great man, whose chief 
characteristic is gravity. Others talk more ingenuously ; 
others utter themselves with a mote cheerful err ; vet every 
one must attend to Thucydides, must hearken with serious 
and fixed attention, lest they lose a word, a weighty and im- 
portant word, by which the whole story would be spoiled. It 
is in his Orations that ho is most remarkably obscure. He 
I— D 
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might not be so in so high a degree to the apprehensions of 
mankind when his history was first made public. The world 
was then used to hear continual harangues : no business of 
a public nature could be carried on without them. In hit 
time, the speakers aimed entirely at strength and brevity. 
If they were not exceeding quick, the apprehensions of the 
Athenians would outstrip, or at least affect to outstrip, their 
utterance. They must think much, and yet leave much of 
what they had thought to the ready conception of the audi- 
ence. An orator in the following history* calls them " spec- 
tators of speeches." They affected to discern at the first 
glance ; and, without waiting for formal deduction and solemn 
inference, to be masters of the point, as it were, by intuition. 
The more copious and diffusive eloquence was the improve- 
ment of the next generation. But the most forcible orator 
that even Athens ever boasted, improved, if he did not quite 
learn, his peculiar manner from Thucydides. It was Demos- 
thenes who copied him in the close energy of his sentences, 
and the abrupt rapidity of his thoughts. Ttemosthenes is said 
to have transcribed him eight times over with his own hand : 
so diligently did he persevere to form an intimate acquaintance 
with him, and habituate himself to his quick manner of con- 
ception, and to his close and rapid delivery. Cicero says, 
however,! that " no rhetorician of Greece drew any thing 
from Thucydides. He hath indeed been praised by all ; I 
own it ; but, as a man who was an explainer of facts with 
prudence, severity, and gravity : not as a speaker at the bar, 
but an historical relator of wars. And therefore he was never 
numbered among the orators." Cicero learned nothing from 
him : he could not, neither, in his own words, "would he if 
he could." His talents were different ; he was quite in all 
respects accomplished ; he was eloquence itself. But Demos- 
thenes — and can there be higher praise 1 — Demosthenes cer- 
tainly loved and studied Thucydides ; for whose perfection 1 
am not arguing ; I would only establish his character of lofti- 
ness and sublimity. Longinust proposeth him as the model 
of true grandeur and exaltation in writing history. 

And now I have mentioned this princely and most judi- 

* Cleon's speech in book the third. 

f In the Orator. 

t On the Sublime. Section 14. 
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cmi» critic, let us call Thucydides to take a trial at his bar, 
and see whether he hath all the genuine constituents of the 
true sublime. For elevation of thought, lor his power in 
alarming and interesting the passions, for his bold and fre- 
quent use of figures, his character will soon be established. 
Even Dionysius of Halicarnaasus bears testimony here, who 
loved him not, and would have been glad to degrade him. 
Plutarch calls him the most pathetic, and a writer of the 
greatest energy and variety that ever was. The scenes in 
his history are strong, most expressive paintings. He makes 
the past to be present ; he makes hearing sight. In the very 
words of Plutarch* — " His readers are thrown into the same 
astonishment and hurry of passion, as the eyewitnesses to 
every scene must have felt. Demosthenes drawing up his 
men on the craggy shore of Pylua — Braaidas calling out on 
bis pilot to run the vessel ashore, getting himself on the 
atairs, then wounded, fainting, falling down on the gunwale ; 
here, the Spartans fighting a land battle from the water, the 
Athenians a naval battle from the shore ; — and again, in the 
Sicilian war, the land armies of both parties on the beach, 
while a naval engagement is yet under decision on the water, 
sympathizing in all the contest, adjusting themselves to all 
the various turns of battle, by new attitudes, quick contor- 
tions of the body ; — all these things are set before the read- 
er in actual representation, in all the disposition, all the ex- 
pression and perspicuity, of picture." Through the whole 
course of the history, a battle either at land or sea is an ob- 
ject clear and distinct. The writer ia never confounded 
himself, nor throws confusion on his reader. That reader 
tees the whole, from the psan of attack to the erecting of the 
trophy ; he discerns the whole train of fight, and beholds ex- 
actly the loss or gain of the victory. He further assists at 
the assemblies of the people and all important consultations. 
He learns the state of affairs from the managers themselves ; 
he hears the debates, is let into the tempers of the assembly, 
pries into all the politics, and preconceives the resolution. 
Where the politics are bad, he will own no other could be 
expected from those who recommend them. Where they are 
sound and good, nor wilfully severed from duty to their coun- 
try, and in moral consistence with the welfare of their fellow* 

* De ploria Atheniensium, 
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WMtnei, the reader will applaud, and think he hath toe* 
himself discovering (he tine maxims which the author hsih 
been teaching, who never appears in person, newer pais Ma 
own integrity and discernment, and without digress ing into 
commence or setting up for a politician, ie found upon mfloc» 
tioa the beet of the kind that ever wrote. 

To quote passages far the troth of hie sublime thought 
or hie pathetic address, would he to transcribe the greater 
part of the following history. They wifl he observed in the 
orations of these two different casts, and the incidents of the 
work. His figures are thick set; the figures that regard both 
the sentiment and the diction. His metaphors are st*en£ and 
uncommon ; his hyperboles far, hut not overstretched ; the tone 
is stiH preserved ; they flow out from a warm pathetic in the 
midst of some grand circumstance. The figures in which he 
most delights are the interrogation ; the change of number 
and time ; the hyperhaton, or transposing and inserting the 
Older of things which seem naturally united and inseparable ; 
and, above au, the antithesis. This last he hath fondly need, 
almost to satiety. Term is not only opposed to term, hot 
thought to thought, sentence to sentence, and sometimes 
whole orations to one another, even where the latter speaker 
cannot possibly be supposed to have heard the farmer. A 
constant adherence to this method carries with it the dan- 
ger of glutting the reader. I am sensible there should have 
been more variety to make (he whole quite beautism! and 
graceful. 

As the fourth constituent of sublimity, which according to 
Longinua is noble and graceful expression, our author's claim 
cannot be so well established. Noble undoubtedly he is, but 
as lor the graceful— the reader may wish he had been mote 
carotid in this particular, and I am sure his translator wishes 
it from his heart. For fear of being vulgar, he is too set 
and solemn ; and from the passion tobe always great, he hath 
lost the air of ease and genteelness. Dionysras of Halicernae- 
sus says he studiously affected hard and obsolete words. But 
yet the same writer sets him up as the standard of Attic pu- 
rity ; nay, hath frequently strengthened hie own style by uemg 
the hard and obsolete words of Thueydides. However thio 
be, it is certain Thucydides hath in this respect fallen half 
way short ; and more so in the fifth constituent of sublimity 
composition or structure of his periods. He hath no harmony 
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beta given liltle eriw proof of having a good ear. HeuimBjfc» 
austere ; his periods are sometimes a mile long, in winch 
fee labours himself both out of time and time. I acknowl- 
edge bis imperfection*, and beg the reader would weigh then 
and set them in the halancce with his excellences : he maj 
judge if the latter do not greatly preponderate. He think* 
nobly, afiaets surprisingly ; hi* expression is noble, bat not 
giaeeful 2 his final colouring is neither bright nor cheerful. 
But, though hie pieces are not so completely finished as to 
stand every test, yet they are certainly high-wrouffht in his 
own peenker style, sad for g aea tness of design ana strength 
of ojmr o a s io n are beyond evetj other hand. 

I think im fair comparison can be made of him, except wit!} 
the historians who ate hi* country men, who, like himself, axe 
original in their own way, and the first in their manner. 
These are only two, Herodotus and Xenophon. In point of 
life, Tbncydides was junior a little to the former, and senior 
to the latter. In siaiehneas, grandeur, and majesty, he far 
surpass*!* thorn both. The manner of Herodotus is graceful 
and manly ; bis address is engaging ; he lores to tell a story; 
and, however febujou* or trifling tbat story, he will be heard 
with pleasure. The course of his history is clear and smooth, 
and yields a most cheerful prospect ; that of Thacydides is 
deep, rapid, impetuous, and therefore very apt to be rough and 
muddy. Yon may clearly perceive the bottom of the one, 
but it is very hard to dive to the bottom of the other. Herod- 
otus, like a master on the horn, can wind a lolly ak, and 
without any harshness sink down into the lowest and mellow- 
est notes. Thucydides sounds the trumpet, his blasts are 
sonorous and pieicing, and they axe all of the martial strain.* 
Xenophon never pretends to grandeur ; his character is a 
beattti&l simplicity ; he i» sweeter than honey ; he charms 
every ear ; the Muses themselves could not sing sweeter than 
he hath written. Each beats and is beaten by the others in 
some particular points. Each hath his particular excellence ; 
that of He r odotus i* gracefulness ; that of Thucydides, gran- 
deur ; and that ei Xenophon, sweetness itself. If generals, 
and admirals, and statesmen were to award the first rank, it 
would undoubtedly be given for Thucydides ; if the calmer 
' '' > polite gerrrv, it would go for Herodotus; if aD 
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in general who can read or hear, Xenophon hath it all to 
nothing 

As to the Roman historians, who saw what these mighty 
originals had done before them, I cannot judge it fair to form 
decisive parallels. Time had enabled them to judge maturely 
about detects and excellences of their Greek predecessors. 
Yet every Roman historian shows plainly he is a Roman him- 
self; he stood not so aloof from his subject as Thucydides. 
The loss of a Peloponnesian writer is never regretted in re- 
gard to the latter : the loss of Carthaginian and historians of 
other nations is highly regretted in regard to the former. Na- 
tional partiality will admit no comparison here, though excel- 
lence of composition will admit a great deal. Sallust is the 
only one who seems to have had our author ever in his eye, 
and to have been his professed imitator. Sallust frequently 
translates his political maxims, copies him exactly in the con- 
ciseness and laboured energy of his phrase ; and Sallust, for 
that reason, is, like him, very often obscure. It is entirely in 
his manner that he draws up his orations, contrasts his speak- 
* * " ~--"- m *i deser- 



ers, and fights his battles. Sallust hath many, hath < 
vedly many admirers, and I hope, if I am so fortunate as to 
bring Thucydides into more general acquaintance, that the 
admirers of the one will bestow regard upon the other, and 
pay due honour to his historic progenitor. 

I shall wind up this essay on Thucydides as an historian 
with a passage from the Critic on the Sublime,* only desi- 
ring the reader to keep Thucydides in remembrance, as Lon- 
ginus extended his view to writers both in poetry and prose : — 

" I readily allow that writers of a lofty and towering genius 
are by no means pure and correct, since whatever is neat and 
accurate throughout must be exceedingly liable to flatness. 
In the sublime, as in great affluence of fortune, some minuter 
articles will unavoidably escape observation. But it is almost 
impossible for a low and grovelling genius to be guilty of er- 
ror, since he never endangers himself by soaring on high, or 
aiming at eminence, but still goes on in the same uniform 
secure track, while its very height and grandeur expose the 
sublime to sudden falls. Nor am I ignorant indeed of another 
thing, which will no doubt be urged, that in passing our judg- 
ment upon the works of an author, we always muster hia 

• Longinus, Section 33 
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imperfections, so that the remembrance of hit fruits sticks 
indelibly fast in the mind, whereas that of hip excellences is 
quickly worn oat. For my part, I have taken notice of no 
inconsiderable number of faults in Homer, and some other of 
the greatest authors, and cannot by any means be blind or 
partial to them ; however, I judge them not to be voluntary 
faults, so much as accidental slips incurred through inadver- 
tence : such as, when the mind is intent upon things of a 
nigher nature, will creep insensibly into compositions. And 
4>r this reason I gave it as my real opinion, that the great 
and noble flights, though they cannot everywhere boast an 
equality of perfection, yet ought to carry off the prise by the 
sole merit of their own intrinsic grandeur." 



DISCOURSE III. 
SURVEY OF THE HISTORY. 



Ik the preceding discourse we hare examined info the 
capacity and qualifications of out author for writing history, 
and settled his character. Let us now take a view of the 
work itself; first casting our eyes upon and noting the gen- 
eral disposition of the whole, and then surveying it more dis- 
tinctly in its parts. 

The disposition of the whole is most elaborately exact. 
Order is scrupulously observed ; and every incident so faith- 
fully arranged in its proper time, that some have doubted 
whether annals were not a more proper title for it than his- 
tory. If we should call it annals, it must be owned at the 
same time that annals were never composed with so much 
majesty and spirit ; and never was history more accurately 
distinguished by the punctuality of dates so nicely inter- 
woven. Thucydides states every occurrence in just place 
and time. But he is forced for this purpose to make frequent 
transitions, and to drop a particular narration, perhaps the 
very moment a reader's attention may be most fixed upon 
and most eager for the event. If thoy cannot bear a disap- 
pointment here, the remedy is ready at hand. By ttfrning 
over a few leaves they will find it regularly resumed in dut 
place and time ; and they at once may satisfy their own curi- 
osity, without disarranging the author's scheme, or perplexing 
that work which he was determined to keep quite clear and 
unembarrassed. They will afterward forgive, perhaps ap- 
plaud him, for his great care to prevent confusion, and to give 
a neat and precise conception of all that passeth. He con- 
stantly gives notice, when he is necessitated, by the method 
he laid down for himself, to make such transitions; and 
when we have been amused with what looks like a ramble 
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frMn an engaging part of history, bat is really a coincidence 
of events not to pats unheeded ; when we have been ao long 
at it that we are conrinced it lies in the road, and is no ex* 
torsion at all ; yet we are glad .to see him reconnect, and 
land us on a spot where we are already well acquainted. He 
shows a steady and inviolable attachment to chronology, a 
necessary attendant upon history. But the chronology of 
Thucydides is like a herald that exactly marshals a long 
stately procession, adjusts the rank, clears the way, and pre- 
serves every step distinct and unencumbered. 

No writer had done this before him. No settled era was 
yet in use, not even the famous one of the Olympiad. The 
several states of Greece computed time by a method of their 
own. It was not easy to make those methods coincide with 
one another. The Athenians reckoned by their annual arch- 
ons ; the Lacedemonians by their ephori ; the Argires by the 
years of the priestess of Juno. The seasons of the "year 
when the two former entered on their offices were fixed, but 
did not suit together in point of time ; the beginning of the 
years of the latter was variable, since it depended on the 
death or removal of a predecessor. Thucydides, to avoid 
confusion, left all these artificial jarring rules, and adhered to 
the course of nature. He divided the natural year into halves, 
into a summer and winter. His summer includes the spring, 
and reaches from the vernal to the autumnal equinox ; the 
other half year is comprehended in his winter. He always 
records eclipses as strange events, and proper concomitants 
for the horrors of this war. I must not be so sanguine as to 
imagine that he supposed such appearances might somo time 
or other be reduced to exact calculation, and astronomy be 
made the faithful guide of chronology. 

Book I. — The First Book of Thucydides is introductory 
to the rest. It is a comprehensive elaborate work of itself. 
it clears away rubbish, opens a view from the earliest ages, 
strikes out light from obscurity, and truth from fable ; that 
the reader may enter upon the Peloponnesian war with a 
perfect insight into the state of Greece, and the schemes, in- 
terest, and strength of the contending parties. The author 
unfolds his design in writing, magnifies his subject, complains 
of the ignorance and credulity of mankind, rectifies their mis- 
take*, removes all prejudice, and furnishes us with the knowl- 
edge of every thing proper to be known, to enable us to look 

J— E 
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at the contention with judgment and discernment, when the) 
point contended for it no leas than the sovereignty of the see* 
which that of the land moat necessarily follow. 

He begins at the source, and traces the original of the 
Greek communities from certain and indisputable facts-; awl 
the growth of Attica in particular, tram toe natural barren* 
ness of the soil, which tempted no hrrasions ; and from the 
shelter its inhabitants' gave to aU who would settle < 
them and share their polity. He shows the invention • 
shipping to have been exceedingly mischievous at first. It 
filled the sea with pirates, to whom It gave a ready convey- 
ance from coast to coast, enabling them suddenly to seise, 
and at leisure to carry off and secure their booty. No con- 
siderable commerce, or rather none at all, could be carried 
on till the shore was cleared of such annoyance. And when 
few durst venture to settle on the coasts, no marts could be 
opened for traffic, and no pons were yet secure. A ship 
was merely the instrument of ready conveyance from .place to 
place : it was not yet become an engine of attack and defence 
on the water. Minos King of Crete made the first attempt 
With success to obtain a naval strength,* by which he cleared 
tbe isles of the pirates, wbo bad settled upon them to sot out 
readier from thence on their plundering excursions. The 
grand fleet that carried such a numerous army to Troy was 
a mere collection of transports. Thucvdides gives us a just 
and clear idea of that famous expedition. After this cole* 
brated era,? the Corinthians were the first people of Gveeee 
who became in reality a maritime power. Their peculiar 
situation gave them en inclination and opportunity for com- 
merce ; and commerce must have strength to guard and sup- 
port it. They first improved a vessel of burden into a ship 
of war,t and set power afloat as well as wealth. 

Their neighbours in the Isleof Goreyra soon followed their 
example, and though origmaHy a colony of their own, became) 
a rival power at sea. They fought on their own darling ele- 
ment for superiority. $ This was the most ancient sea-fight, 
but it was not decisive. They continued for two centuries 
more to be rival and jarring powers ; tUl a third, that of 
Athens, grew up, which politically joined with one to gain that 

* Yearsbefore Christ 1006. t Before Christ 9«. 
t Before Christ 097. 6 Before Christ 667, 
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ma for itself. 

The claim both -of 'Concyre and Oorinfn to toe town or 
fopidainiiue bed occasioned •their most recent csjunotknent,* 
and a hot war, in which the *Goicf leans applied wr the alii* 
anee and aid of Athena. On thia waa afterward grounded 
the first pretext for the inBlopoimosfsu war, and therefore 
our author opens the affair at large. Athena held the balance 
of power in her hands : how she came to be p ossessed ef it will 
eoonghre 'room for as pertBient a digression aa Tnueydidse 
could hsre wished. Ambassadors from both forties are aeon ' 
at Athens ; one, to negotiate affiance and aid ; the other, to* 
traverse their negotiation. The people of Athena, in 'w h om 
the supreme power was vested, admitted them both to amdi* 
once, and orations of coarse moat follow. Oar -grave his- 
torian is now -retired, to make' way for atataawen and o rato r s 
to mount the stage, who are very well worth hearing. 

The Coreyreans, who take the lead, recognise " the ne- 
cessity of alliances, which, though somet i mes entanglements, 
are generally security and defence. Wronged aa they now 
ate, they sue for alliance as the means of redress. In mat- 
ing k to mem, the Athenians would show honour and virtue, 
and at the same time promote their own private i nt eres t . 
The accession -of the naval strength of Corcyreto their own 
Was very well worth the gaining ; in the end, it might pre- 
serve their state. They open the nature of colonies, show 
the original contract between them and the mother country ; 
obedience and protection are reciprocal, and imply ene 
another. They prove that Athens may grant them affiance, 
hi consistence with all other engagements; by doing it, may 
secure herself in time against the envy and attack of the 
Pefoftonnesians ; since the naval strength of Corinth, joined 
to all the efforts of the latter in a future war, Will be weak 
and ineffectual against the combined fleets of Corcyra and 
Athene." 

•Rie Corinthians, in their answer, inveigh highly against 
fee Oofeyreans. They describe them aa "a very designing, 
iniquitous -set of men, and a colony in the highest degree ua» 
datifel to its mother state. They endeavour to prove it 
tnjuat, and ungrateful too, in the Athenians, to take them * 
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mftr nlliwrt, *ri* ***** A «" wim " t ^ lmhm^rmnr T^iey main- 
tain that trae honour points out another conduct; and 
schemes of interest skould never supersede the laws of 
equity and good faith. What may happen should be .lea* 
regarded than what on present occasions is strictly right. 
They entreat at last, though with a menacing air ; and close 
with warmly adjuring the Athenians to stand neutral in the 
quarrel." 

The Athenians, however, resolve to enter into a defensive 
alliance with Corcyra. The war is renewed; and the 
Athenians send the Corcyreans a petty aid, which they 
•afterward re-enforce. Corcyra is secured, and all the pro- 
jects of the Corinthians are baffled, who are highly exas- 
perated against the Athenians, and never will forgive them. 

Another affair soon happens to embroil them more, and to 
make the second pretext for s general war. Potidea, a town 
in the Isthmus of the Pallene, was a Corinthian colony, but 
at this time tributary to the Athenians. Its situation be- 
tween two bays, and among the Athenian colonies on the 
coast to Thrace and Macedonia, would enable it to gall the 
Athenians sorely in case of a rupture. They order it there- 
fore to be dismantled. The Potideans refuse obedience and 
revolt A war ensues. The Athenians attempt to reduce 
Potidea ; and the Corinthians to support the revolt. It is at 
length besieged by. the former. The siege runs out into a 
great length of tune, and at last becomes one of the con- 
siderable events of the Peloponnesian war. 

The Corinthians, after this repeated provocation, are full 
of resentments, and leave no stone unturned to stir up a 

rral war in Greece. They were parties themselves in 
Peloponnesian league, of which the Lacedemonians 
were the head. The Corinthians never set up for a leading 
state. They were ever content with the secondary rank, 
though the first in that rank. Their turn was always more to 
commerce than war. Commerce had long since made them 
rich; riches had made them luxurious; and, though they 
often produced great and excellent soldiers, yet they never 
piqued themselves on being a martial or formidable people. 
Athens indeed they hated: Athens had rivalled them in 
trade, and very much abridged the extent of their commerce. 
One of the gulfs on which Corinth is seated, that of Sarone, 
was now entirely in the jurisdiction of the Athenians, who 
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fend also begun to curb and straiten them math m the Golf 
of Crissa. They were consequently bent on the demolition 



own strength. They solicit all tb*confoderetes to repair tc 
Laeedaimon, all fall of complaint and r em onatran c e again** 



of this all-grasping rival, but were unable to effect it by 1 
trength. Theyi 

complaint i 

the Athenians. The Corinthians reserve themselves for the 
finishing charge ; and our author repeats (or makes for them) 
their most inveigling and alarming speech on this occasion, 

" They address the Lacedemonians with an artful mixture 
of commendation and reproach ; of commendation, lor thaw 
strict adherence to good faith ; of reproach, for their indo- 
lence and sloth. They had suffered the state of Athens to 
grow too mighty for her neighbours. Though the acknowl- 
edged deliverers of Greece, they had now for a length of 
time taken no notice of the encroachments of the Athenians ; 
but, through wilful ignorance and habitual supinenees, had let 
them grow too big, and able now to enslave them all. They 
do all they can to irritate and provoke them. They draw an 
admirable parallel between them and the Athenians ; invidi- 
ous and reproachful, but directly tending toezasperste those 
whom they want to exasperate. Then, they warmly renew 
their applications to the pride of the Lacedaroofliami ; they 
alarm their fears ; they natter and reproach their foibles. They 
even threaten to abandon their league, unless they exert them- 
selves in defence of their friends ; they endeavour to prove 
the necessity of active and vigorous measures ; and end with 
a very artful stroke of insinuating and persuasive address." 

An Athenian embassy, now residing at Lacedaunon, being 
informed of these loud and bitter outcries against their mas- 
ters, beg an immediate audience. Accordingly, they are ad- 
mitted ; not indeed to plead before Lacedemonians* as their 
judges or superiors— -Athenians scorn such self-debasement ; 
but to vindicate their state from misrepresentations, to dear 
her reputation, and justify her power. 

" With this view, they run over the great services they 
had done to Greece in the time of the Persian invasions 
they had ever been the most strenuous, most disinterested, 
and most gallant champions for liberty. They pompously 
detailed theur battles of Marathon and Salemis : their evacua- 
ting Athens on the last occasion : and when they had no pol- 
ity of their own subsisting, fighting ardently and successfully 
for the other communitiee of Greece. Their power had 
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Im axmto esraod ; and meat they forego it becauso k «m 
envied! They had honourably gained end justly om^ it; 
moth more jvathf- than the Lace&m«uaiM> hid it either in 
will or ability to have done. They are calumniated merely 
tinea that apite and discontent oo common to mankind, who 
ever hate and abase their avparioat, «nd aver repine at sub- 
jection, though to the most gentle natter* I«aoediBmoniana 
bare neither skill nor j udgmen t for large command, and 
though moat eagerly graaping; at it, are unable to manage h 
wkh any measure of dexterity and addroe*. They should 
reflect again and again before they venture open war : k aught 
last longer, and involve them in more calamities, than they 
seemed willing to- apprehend. They had better submit their 
complaint* to fair arbitration ; if not, tho Athenians invoke 
the gods to witness their r ea din es s to defend thnmeeWee> 
whenever and however their enemiee shall attack thorn" 

All parties now withdraw; and the Lacedamomana go to 
counsel among themselves. Exasperated by the Corinthians, 
and mortified by- the speech of the Athenian*, the majority 
are for an mimejtiate deefemtion of wax; AKhidamua, one 
of their kings, rose up to temper their fary. And the speech 
of his Spartan majesty on this occasion carries all the marka 
of a good king;, an able statesman, and a thorough patriot : 
k does honour both to his heart and head. A Spartan king 
never made a royal figure but at the head of an army : then 
he reigned indeed; And yet, Arehidauius retains no selfish 
considerations ; they are lost in his regard for the public 
wehare. 

He telle them, "he ienot fond of war himself? raw na*s> 
nerienced youth alone is liable to such weakness. The war 
now under consideration is a most important point. It may 
run out into a creat length -of time. It ie against Athenians*-- 
a remote people*— a naval power*— abounding m wealth— ex- 
cellently provided in all respects. He demands, in every 
single article, whether they can presume to become a match 
for such antagonists 1 They should remember the high spirit, 
the habits of activity and perseverance so natural to these 
Athenians, who are not to be dejected at the first loss, nor 
frightened at big words or haughty threats. Insults indeed 
must not be brooked; but adequate preparations should be 
made to avenge them, and time he gamed to make such prep- 
aratione. It would be most prudent to begin a negotiation* 
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to s^m ft rat mto length, ff eflafre earn be amicably adjust- 
ed, ft would deserve their choice ; — if not, when they are 
competently enabled, it wilt be soon enough to>aet offensively. 
He dreads not war himself, yet wet eannoc be earned en 
without money. Ample fends must be provided, a week of 
time and deliberation. Circumspection is no- real reproach ; 
precipitation draws positive mischiefs after- it. Lacedfemo* 
nians are used to be calm and- considerate ; they should not 
now be cajoled or exasperated out of their judgment. The 
Athenians are a wise and dexterous people. The LaeedVnKF- 
mans should keep that in remembrance, and support their 
own character of calmness of spirit and true manly resolution : 
they should begin with caution, proceed with temper, end eft 
things amicably if they can ; if not, when duly prepared and 
adequately provided, they might trust the decision to arms.* 

The kings of Sparta were ever juetled on their thrones by 
the haughty overbearing Bphori. Sthenelsidas, one of that 
college, answers Archidamus in a short, blunt, properly la- 
conic speech. "He is severe upon the Athenians* sneers 
Archidamus, and avers that Lacedaemonians should not de- 
Jberate upon, but instantly take the field and avenge ' then 
wrongs." He then put the question— whether tile peace 
was broken ?— divided the council ; told the votes ; and de- 
clared in the English style that the ays had it. 

The confederates were now called in and acquainted wkfl 
the resolution. Yet it seems the advice of Archidamus had 
carried- some weight, and actual war was to be deferred: tffl 
all the parties in the Lacedaemonian league had ripened then* 
measures, and were ready to act with unanimity and vigour. 

Here the author again makes his appearance, and assures 
us the true motive of the determination for a war at Sparta 
was a jealousy of the Athenian power, now very great, and a 
dread of its more extensive growth ; the latter of which they 
were determined to prevent, and to reduce the former with* 
in less distasteful and terrific bounds. 

Then follows a most pertinent digression, m which Tm> 
cydides points out the steps by which the Athenians had so 
highly exalted their state. In a close and succinct manner 
he runs over the history of Athens for fifty years, from the 
invasion of Xerxes to the breaking out of the Peioponnesian 
war. He arranges all the incidents in due place wj**?*- 
tf erddWUB hath' related the splendid passages of the Chfeetati 
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History daring that invasion ; hath exhibited Thenuistocles ia 
all the lustre of his command at the battle of Salami*, when 
the Athenians, who had abandoned their all, fought, and, 
through the address of Themistocles, obliged all parties 
to fight for liberty against Xerxes. On this day they earned 
a greater title than tfiat of citizens of Athens ; they were af- 
terward acknowledged the sovereigns of the* sea. The La- 
cedaemonians became mortified at it ; but the Athenians had 
gloriously deserved it. Themistocles was the very life and 
soul of Greece on this occasion. In the midst of difficulties 
he formed a most extensive plan for his beloved Athens, 
which he began to execute at once. Thucydides describes 
his address and foresight. He soon sets the city beyond the 
reach of envy and jealousy. And though soon after he lost 
his country, through the malice of his personal enemies and 
the enemies of his country in conjunction with them, yet the 
statesmen and patriots left behind pursued his plan of naval 
power ; and the steps of its progress and advancement are 
mutually traced out by our historian. 

Themistocles had made all safe and secure at home. The 
Long Walls were built; the Piraeus, a spacious harbour, 
opened and fortified, a .magazine for traffic, and an arsenal 
for war. Aristides, as true a patriot as ever lived, made all 
secure abroad. Through his honest management, all Greece 
submitted to an annual tax, for the guard of their common 
liberty against future invasions ; and the leaders at sea were 
made collectors and treasurers of this naval fund. The Isle 
of Delos was the place, at first, of lodging this fund ; but it 
was soon after removed to Athens ; — a shrewd political step, 
yet capable, however, of an ample, if not full justification. 
The war is briskly carried on against the Persian monarch; 
the isles and seas are cleared of the common enemy ; the 
cities on the coast are regained or conquered. Cimon al so 
performs his part nobly; he earns two victories the same 
day, by sea and land, on the coast of Ionia, from the Per- 
sians. He completed a negotiation with the petty maritime 
states confederate with Athens, who were tired of incessant 
warfare, for accepting sums of money instead of ships and 
personal attendance. By this means the shipping of those 
states soon mouldered away, and their money was, by their 
ows> agreement, sent thither, to increase and strengthen the 
maritime power of Athens. In spite of all the opposition 
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which "The Corinthians^ and Bmotiane gtM thsjn aft hone, 
whose rancour to them was never to be applied, m the 
coarse of no large number of years they had established a 
very extensive and formidable empire indeed. The isles and 
coasts of the JSgean Sea were mostly their own. The Bay 
of Sarone was entirely in their own jurisdiction ; and, by be* 
ing masters of Naupactus, they considerably awed the Bay 
of Crissa. Their squadrons cruised round and quite awed 
the coasts of Peloponnesus. Their interest at Cephaliene, 
and the new alliance which gained them the accession of the 
naval strength of Corcyra, rendered them masters of the 
Ionian, and they had colonies to extend their traffic and in- 
fluence both in Italy and Sicily. 

These points are opened step by step in this digression by 
Thucydkles, till jealousy m the Lacedwmonians and malice 
in the Corinthians irritated all the Peloponnesian states and 
their allies against them, and ended in the determination for 
war. The Corinthians had now carried their point, and 
Hoped soon to gratify all their resentments. Accordingly, at 
the second grand congress at Sparta, when all the rest of the 
states had declared their minds, they warmly encourage them 
to enter at once upon an offensive war, in a very studied and 
elaborate speech. 

* " They set oat with handsome compliments to the Lace- 
daemonians. They animate the land states of Peloponnesus 
to' join effectually with those on the coasts. A firm and last- 
ing peace can only be obtained by a vigorous war ; and the 
power of Athens must needs be reduced.— They open a plan 
— for establishing funds — for weakening the marine of Ath- 
ens, and consequently for improving and strengthening the 
marine of her enemies — for effectuating the revolts o? her 
dependants — and raising fortifications in Attiea itself. Inde- 
pendence can never be earned at too great a price ; it costs 
as much to be voluntary and obedient slaves. A single state 
should never be suffered to play the tyrant in Greece. Their 
own reputation, their dignity, their liberty, their welfare, a 
most righteous cause, nay, the very gods themselves; sum- 
mon them to action. They close with a very warm and pa- 
thetic recapitulation, sounding, as it were, the alarm far the 
destruction of Athens." 

' Now war is a second time resolved upon by ballet. AM 
are ordered to get ready, wHh the uftaneetdespKfeh, tebegam 
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its operation*, la the me a ntime the Athen i an * ase to be 
amuaed wkksmbaasie* and neaptiatiena, merely to gain time 
and aaive appearances. Frivoiou* they really axe* but our 
author minutely details them, a* they, give human opportu- 
nity of introducing eome notable passages relating to Cimon, 
Paueania*, and Tbemiatoolaa. He then shifts the scene to 
Athena* and, wtfodueee Periclea, the) most oommanding ora- 
tor, the greatest general! the moat consummate statesman, 
and at ttu* time prime minister of the republic — introduce* 
Pericles, I say, in the assembly of the people, to. give them 
an insight into the schemes of their enemies* and a. plan fox 
.their own conduct ; to enooorage them to. a brave and steady 
resistance, in strict adherence to such methods as. in the end 
wiU infallibly not barely secure but aggrandize their state. 

The thought* in thia speech of Pericles are so grand, ae 
nervous, so emphatically and concisely just, that if toe reader 
be not immediately Btruck into an adequa t e conception of 
them, I know no method, of opening hia eyes pr enlarging his 
imdeieaending. He aaya but little, but says every thing in 
that little. He demolishes all the assertions of the Corin- 



in their last speech at Sparta, as if he had heard them 
apeak. Perhaps Thucydidea here hath not sufficiently con* 
cealed his art in writing. But the speech is entirely in char- 
acter, completely suited to the heart, and head, and mouth 
of Pericles, Pericles, I observe it with pleasure, is anEag- 
UahnuuH both in heart and judgment. Englandhath adhered 
and wiH adhere to the. lessons which, Athena neglected and 
Aiwgot.— u Of vast consequence indeed," aaya this enlight- 
ened statesman, " is the dominion of the sea. But consider 
it with attention. For, were we seated on an island," as the 
force of hia argument evidently implies, " we could never be 
subdued. And now you ought to think that our present sit- 
uation is, a# nearly ae- possible, the same, and ao to. evacuate 
your houses 'and lands m Attica, and to confine your defence 
to the sea." If thia can need a comment, Xenophon will 

Sw it in hia Polity of the Athenians. — " In one point," says 
, " the Athenians are deficient For if, besides their being 
sovereigns of the aea, they were seated on an island, it would 
be ever in their power to ravage others at pleasure, and yet 
they could not be ravaged themselves so leng as they held 
•be maetoty At eei; their lands could never be laid waste ; 



m enemy eenld post Ummselvea upon them. But now the 



wails the p«of»laL in. general, conscions they hsv* 
nothing Id be bimtf and nothing to bej^adeiee^hvaeejeaipt 
from fear, nor fly before an invader. Ths expedient asedea 
each occasions a, that the nwmsr depsake than? avast vafaa- 



the hats, aad*toassiag to their i 
sea, alight alt the dij psrtatisas aaenonajr can make in Attic*.* 1 
\ is complete where Athene we* deficient. And hoar 



bom Pericles and. Xenopbon have beea sf 
islshd and; nvaritiiae po w si of Great Britons ! Iwiflaatpss- 
tend to anticipate the leader's pleasure be dseeendiag bus 
more pesticnhmties; It may suffice to add, thai the final 
answer of the Athenians is drtin up by the advice of FenV 



cms, that " they will do nothing by command ; they had al- 
ready offered to refer air dispose* to s fair judicial decision : 
so far only, bat no nuthe*, compliance most be eapeeted from 
Athens," Hem all aasnriatisa comes to an eneV and the 
war will vary aeon eommenee. 

Thns I have endeavoured ta give some ides of the first 
bosk of Thucydide*. It is a grand pises of wash beyond ai 
eaanal. Bat Rapm thinks oor aathor hath everduae it u oat 
of a desire of prefixing a tea stately portal Is his history." 
Could the portal hats hem thosght too states/ if aha whole 
fabric had seen completely finished 1 To form a right jadaw 
meat here, we ehsaid swam in* the design and not the saa» 
eunkm : the latter is aaasriart, is broken off. 80, look at it 
from the Park, the Bfeaqneting House at Whaahatt » too big 
fee what stands aear it. Bat hath it that appearance in the 



original plan of inigo Jones for the insyiiifiniiit palace 
deetgaed to be erected 1 fitotnethingof this aatore may justly 
be-p to a ded in favour of Thucydidee, and teach as nefcto judge 
too hastdy of a whole, when we cannot earvsy all the parts, 
because they never were finished. Moved by deeoram, I 
would gladly jnatwy my aathor, hat i by no means pretend to 
decide the point. 

Book II.— The Second Book opens with the first act of 
hostility. The Thebans march by night, and enter by sur- 
prise the city of Plata*, This city and patty state, though 
mat within Besotia, was not comprised in the anion, of which 
all the other cities of Basetia were eons&ecats, with Theses 
at thaw bead; 
wstttref 1 



hut had svev been firmly attached, avea inttas 
, to the *oms*n hvesty af Gassee, sad was 
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onder the pm tee lk m of, and in mat ■ ■w i n with 
This surprise of Plata* oar author describes in «H its tuni 
till its enemies are driven out or elaughtered, and a place is 
secured for the Athenians. 

A rapture hath now been made, and the war is going to 
be general Thucydidea sounds the charge in all the dispo- 
sition and spirit of Homer. He catalogues the allies on both 
sides. He awakens our expectation, and fast engages oar 
attention. All mankind are concerned in the important point 
now going to be decided. Endeavours are made to disclose 
futurity. Heaven itself is interested m the dispute. The 
earth totters, and nature eeems to labour with the great 
event. This is his solemn and sublime manner of netting 
-out. Thus he magnifies a war between two, as Rapm styles 
them, petty states, and thus artfully he supports a ktde sub- 
ject by treating it in a great and noble method. 

Writers who have been long conte mplating the vast gigau 
tic size of the Roman empire, if they cast their eyes on the 
state of Athens even at the present juncture, are apt to form 
a low idea of it. Athena, it is true, was at this tune in the 
highest meridian of her power. Yet, why ever to be pitch- 
ing upon the most disadvantageous and incongruous parallels ? 
His subject was certainly the greatest that to his day had 
occurred in the world : and ought Thucydides to be degraded, 
or even lessened at all, because he was not bom in the same 
age with Livy 1 As much amusement at least accompanies 
and aa much instruction flows from reading carefully the his- 
tory of Athena as from that of Rome. Wonder may be more 
raised by the latter, and the wonder may end in detestation 
of a people who became enormously great by the miseries 
and destruction of their fellow-creatures. The Romans were 
but brute-like men ; they were not tolerably humanised till 
they had conquered Greece. Greece reconquered them, and 
established a better, more lasting triumph ever mind, than the 
others over body : — 

" Grscia capta fenim victorem cepit."— Hor. 

Who then bast deserve the applause of the heart ; the cit- 
izens of Athens, or the citizens of Rome 1 I am not at all 
in doubt how men of a calm and considerate spirit will dV 
eiem the onestion. Or, let such aa judge only by nwabers 
little mare sedately whether Athena at thia time , 
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was that diminutive and petty state which could be i 
and ennobled only by artifice. The first amy that invaded 
nor territories in this war consisted (according to Plutarch) 
of sixty thousand men. This is an object big eno ugh to fill 
the eye. The state of her rerenue, when the Talne of money 
is adjusted, will tun out by no means trifling. They went 
■ po ss essed at the breaking out of the war of three hendred 
triremes fit for sea. Two hundred and titty of them went 
at one time in commission in the fourth year of the war; 
consequently, at two hundred men a ship, the number of sea- 
men employed must have been fifty thousand. If the reader 
be not yet convinced that Athens was not a petty state, noth- 
ing can get the better of his prejudice. It would be pity any 
one should aet down to Thocydides with such law prepos- 
sessions against his subject. 

The confederate army of Peloponnesians is now assembled, 
and ready to march into Attica, under the command of Aicfai- 
damus. Like an able and cautious general, he harangues his 
troops, " encourages them with a sight of their own numbsis, 
but guards them from catching at that sight a contempt of 
their foes. The strict observation of discipline is always ne- 
cessary to armies, be they ever so large. No enemy ought 
ever to be despised, much less Athenians. Though an enemy* 
he sneaks in high commendation of the latter, and es t ablishes 
the dignity of their characters. He ends with an exhortation 
to his troops to Observe rules, conform to discipline, and 
bravely to execute orders ; and, Spartan luce, concludes with 
an encomium on the beauty and strength of strict military 
obedience." 

He then sends a messenger to Athens to try if a war were 
sot to be avoided.. The Athenians are as determined as ever 
to make no submissions. The messenger is conducted out 
of their territories, and parts from his escort with a pathetic 
prediction of the miseries in which all Greece is going to be 
involved. Attica soon after is invaded. The mischief done 
by the invaders is described ; and the sense at Athens of 
their sufferings and distresses represented at huge. The 
reader on this occasion will be let into the form and consti- 
tution of the Athenian polity. He will see how they began 
to be moulded into one community by the prudence of The* 
tens, one of their earnest kings. Other historian* expatiate 
on ths method by which, from being, under a legal, they had 
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Varied gsasfraBy into a psnraiy r opah h fla n Iwl Ishsiloa*} 
mention an observation,* that, contrary to anest otsarrjaariona, 
(bey bed abxmehed the regal gotenont, not from dmtaate, 
hit fererenoe to kings. Oodrws, the last of their king** had 
devoted himself for in country, and wis so worthy a men 
that they resolved no mortal ahooid aft mwaid wear that ititfa 
aoiongthem. They declared Jupiter king of Athena entoot 
the same time that the Jews labelled againat theocracy, end 
would have ennm to feign over them. Anchons lor hie one* 
eeeded, wheaeterm waa afterward abridged to ten yean, then 
to a single year. All general hntoriaevohifeoot the^arietiana 
till they name to the popular form which now.pserailed. 

The enemy, after heavy depredations, at length vraenmaai 
Attica, and the Athenians take Che field to retaliate upon 
them. Their squadron had been aU the time at see, enuaing 
upon and infesting the coasts of Peloponnesus. Bat in the 
winter we ate called to Athena, to see. the public funeral of 
those who were killed in the first campaign. Ham, the first 
time it occurs, oar author describes this solemnity, and Per- 
icles makes the fanerai oration. 

I shaH make no reflections on this celebwsed perfenriajiee. 
Should the reader not think it ueaenring of ita high repota- 
rk», , I fear the translator wffl be sadly to blame. It ia hard 
to giro such noble ideas their pnsperenergy, and each refined 
ones their doe exactness. The great orators of Athena wore 
always glad to display their abilities on the 
Plato hath entered the beta with a high spirit of < 
and with a high degree d success; and a great mash 
way hath lately made him English. If Thucydidee 
by a eompaarison, which now the onleamed bnt jndiaoas 
reader is empowered to make, the latter must be entreated 
to observe, that the eloqnenee df Plato was beyond dispute 
more smooth and fluent, more accomplished in all that is 
beautiful and sweet, than the eloquence of Thaeydssea ; bnt 
an adjudged inferiority in any other respect must be amid at 
the door of his translator. 

After such an ednterating and enlivening piece, lor anefa 
it most hate been to alt who heard it, and must have deter* 
mined every Athenian to euffer.uny thing with intrepidity and 
patience ia the eanae of his counter, a verr maornaal seens 
hmttediatety sueeeede, which hw* them under such a heave 
* TourretFs Ita»ce«storiooe. t lfc * 
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|os»! Vanttotton end distress m noargrjmanmj no philosophy 
<m aUeviate, The plague break* oat at Athens and the 
render must J* ready to feel voty sharp emotions m behalf 
•f hia fellow-croaturoe, and in behalf of morality and virtue 
too. ^Amid their accu m ul at e d dist resse s , Pericles ia the only 
support of the-ooiaDMUMtyi and, like the greatest benefactors 
U> ungrateful men, ia cursed for being their support, aixLrf> 
firmehed fjv bemg eteedily wise and in the right. At last he 
convenes them, and addreaaea them frith auch an air of in* 
jrenuity, each spirit and conscious dignity, and firm reliance 
on a good cause, as only two orators that I know of have 
ever equalled on parallel ecoasiona. Those I mean are De- 
mosthenes and St. Paul. Ail the world of letters and good 
tnete are well acquainted with the oration of the former 
against /Bachino* about the crown ; and every class of read* 
ere ia surely well versed in the Second Epistle of Paul to 
the Corinthians. I can but hint these resemblances, since 
mow I must attend on Pericles, who sooths or thunders hia 
countrymen out oi all their discontent and malice, and sends 
them home convinced and ashamed. But domestic distress 
0000 eftceth any other impressions.; their passions are again 
inflamed by inwardly corroding anguish ; and Pericles, after 
«U, must be fined, and turned out of hia employment*. Yet 
people are not always mad ; good sense and conviction re- 
turn upon them, and he ia begged, because moat worthy, 
again to accept the sole administration. He enjoys it but a 
little time, before he ia carried off by the plague. Athena 
then feat her ablest, honestest statesman. He was able to 
haweeai at the helm of government, to have steered the re- 
public safe through every storm, and to have ensured her, not 
bare security, but. open triumph. Hia successors were vary 
•fort at catching hold o( that helm ; but none of them could 
hold it long, and the vessel, through their mutual quarrels, 
must needs run aground or founder at last 

But the next remarkable passage in the history ia the march 
of the Petoponneaians to invest Platan, and the solemn par- 
ley held at their approach. Archidamua is at the head of 
taw ungenerous enterprise. The malice of the Thebana 
moat be- gratified, ainee the alliance of Bosotia in this war ia 
of mighty consequence, and to be purchased at any rate. 
>brchiidafmia indeed struggles hard for the Plataiens; he 
would f&in spare them, could he persuade them to a neutral-* 
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fey. But the Ptataens have too mnch honour and gratitude 
to bo neutral, when Athens, their mithful guardian and ally, 
is principally struck at. They remonstrate in vain from the 
topics of honour, justice, gratitude, the glory and sanction 
or the great progenitors on either side. The siege is form- 
Mi, and strenuously plied, though without success. Oar au- 
thor always shines in exact description ; no method of aa- 
noy'ance or defence is omitted. It is at length turned into i 
blockade, and a sufficient body of troops left behind to carry 
it on, when the main army marcheth oft 

The war grows warm in more remote quarters : in Thrace, 
<nd in Acarnanie. An Athenian squadron, stationed at Nan- 
paetus, in the Bay of Crissa, awed all the motions of the 
Corinthians and allies on their own coasts ; and it was deter- 
mined to clear away this annoyance. Accordingly they 
launch out against it with more than double the number of 
vessels. The Athenians, at one exertion of skill, drive them 
all on a heap, defeat them, and make prizes of twelve. Hie 
Lacedaemonians, excellent landmen, but very awkward sea- 
men, think this an unaccountable event. They send down 
their most active commanders to refit and re-enforce the fleet, 
and to try their fortune again at sea. Much artifice is em- 
ployed on both sides. The short harangues of the admiral* 
let us into all the views and designs of either party. Pbof- 
mio at length is snared ; the enemy blunders ; then Phormio 
extricates himself, and gives them a second defeat. The 
reader sees every tack, and the motion of every vessel. 

Disconcerted here, they form a bold project indeed to sur- 
prise the Piraeus by night, and to finish' the war in a moment 
The project is described, and the probability of success es- 
tablished. But the very grandeur of the attempt deters the 
undertakers. Athens indeed is alarmed, and thrown into 
mat consternation ; but the project totally miscarries, and 
the Piraeus is better secured for the future. 

All Thrace is now arming under Sitalces, against Perdic 
cas, King of Macedonia. A vast army of Barbarians is as- 
sembled, marches over a great length of country, strikes a 
general panic, effectuates no real service, and soon dispense 
or moulders away. Such bulky, unwieldy armies mike an 
awkward figure, compared with the regularity, exact disci- 
pline, and personal bravery of the uuninutive armies of 
Offset*. 
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Thucydides gives us once more a sight of Phormio and his 
gallant squadron ; and then closeth the book, and the history 
of the third year of the war. " Never history," says Rapin, 
" comprised so much matter in 60 little room, nor so much 
action in so few words. If any thins can be found fault with, 
it is that the exploits are too closely crowded with one an- 
other, so that the coherence seems somewhat intricate and 
confused, and the multiplying of objects tends only to dissi- 
pate the attention of the reader." An historian, however, is 
to take his incidents in their natural order, as they subsist in 
fact. He is not so much to dispose as to describe them. If 
he does the latter pertinently, accurately, and with due at- 
tention to their importance, be hath acquitted himself of his 
duty. The poet or writer of fiction must pick out and 
heighten his incidents, with a view to fill up properly, and 
give to every distinct object its needful splendour ; he is to 
exert his choice, and by exerting it judiciously to gain ap- 
plause. The historian is not to pick, but to make the best 
use of his materials. He may give them, indeed, all possi- 
ble lustre ; but if they crowd too thick upon one another, the 
reader may be embarrassed with the number, yet nobody can 
he justly blamed. 

Book III. — The Third Book is no. less full of matter than 
the preceding. The incidents crowd fast upon one another, 
and politics an<J oratory are in full employ. The revolt of 
Lesbos is the first occurrence of importance. The people 
of that isle had been long in the Athenian league ; but the 
members of this league were dependants rather than confed- 
erates. Thucydides always employs the same Greejt word 
(wpjMXot) for the members of either league -' the idea it gives 
is that of companions in war. But there is great difference 
between such as accompany because they choose it, and such 
as accompany because they are summoned and cannot help 
it. The former was in' general the case of those who sided 
with Sparta; the latter of those who sided with Athens. 
The least thought of compulsion is grating to any state 
which thinks it ought and is able to be quite independent. 
This was the case with the Lesbians, a people considerable 
in many respects, but especially foi their naval strength. It 
is well worth the while, of the Lacedaemonians to gain such 
confederates ; it must be a sad blow to the Athenians to lose 
such dependants. The (act was, all the, cities of Lesbos, ex- 
I.—F 
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cept Methymne, declare a revolt. The Athenians lose nj 
time, but are at once with a powerful squadron before Mity- 
lene, and block it up. The Mityleueans had sent ambaaga- 
dora to beg immediate aid from the Lacedemonians. TTiey 
had an audience from them and the rest of their league at 
Olympia, so soon as the games were ended. The speech 
they make on this occasion is very artful, very insinuating, 
and nicely adapted to carry their point. 

" They open the nature of a revolt, and the cases in which 
it merits protection and succour from others. They have 
been ill used by the Athenians ; have been made their tools 
in enslaving their compatriots of Greece; have been long 
caressed, indeed, but are well assured what their own fate 
would soon have been. Every state hath a natural right to 
take preventive measures against the loss of their liberty, and 
to stand on their defence. They had revolted sooner, would 
the Lacedemonians have countenanced the measure : they 
had declared it on the first invitation of the Boeotians. It 
was a noble revolt ; it had disengaged them from a combina- 
tion to enslave the rest of Greece ; it had associated them in 
the cause of honour and liberty. It had been made, indeed, 
with too much precipitation ; but this should make others more 
' zealous and active in their protection, who would reap a great 
accession of strength by it, an accession of maritime strength, 
while the Athenians would be weakened in point of shipping 
and in point of revenue. It would be a signal of revolt to 
others, and assurance to them that they might do it safely. 
It would reflect abundant honour on the Lacedaemonians to 
succour the distressed, to save men whose preservation would 
rive them glory and strength, and prove them those hearty 
riends to liberty, which all Greece with united praises ac- 
knowledged them to be." 

Interest without rhetoric was strong enough to ensure their 
success. But the latter helped to gain them a prompt re- 
ception from the Lacedaemonians, who resolve on sending 
them a succour, and making diversions on the Athenians, in 
order to oblige them to raise the siege of Mitylene. 

The blockade of Platea by the Peloponnesians still con- 
tinuing, our author relates the bold project, and bold execu- 
tion of the project, of a party of Plktaeans, in making their 
escape over all the works of the besiegers. It is a most cir- 
cumstantial and a most clear and intelligible relation. 
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Mitylene is now forced to surrender at discretion. The 
principal. agents in the revolt are sent prisoners to Athens, 
where the people vote that " not they only, but all the Mitv- 
leneans in general be pnt to death ; and an order is immedi- 
ately despatched to their commander at Mitylene to execute 
his part of the sentence. This bloody decree was carried by 
Cleon, a furious demagogue. It was he who worked up the 
people of Athens to such a pitch of inhumanity, which, how- 
ever, instantly subsided. They are struck with horror at 
their own resolution, and will have it again debated. We 
shall hear the two speakers on each side of the question, 
Cleon and Diodotus. 

" Cleon sets out with all the fury and fire of a man who 
hath a bad heart. He hath abjured humanity to show him- 
self a most zealous patriot Eloquent he is acknowledged 
to hare been, and so appears in his invectives against nis 
own masters and his own tools, the people, (or their foolish 
commiseration, for their being the eternal dupes of orators, 
of subtle and venal speakers For his own part, he loves his 
country, and hates her enemies. Guilt shall never find an 
advocate in him ; he calls out for vengeance on the Mityle- 
neana ; none but their pensioners, none but men who are 
bribed and corrupted, can offer a plea in their behalf. He bids 
his audience throw away all foolish pity, all womanish forbear- 
ance ; to fix their attention on the crimes of the guilty, and 
not on the horrors of their punishment : and give this proof 
to their dependants, that death shall inevitably be the 'portion 
of all revolters, that their arms may be henceforth employed 
in opposing their public enemies, and not in chastising their 
own subjects." 

Diodotus replies in a speech that shows him a real patriot, 
and who thought good manners, a calm, considerate temper, 
and a regard to humanity, to be very consistent with the true 
patriot spirit. ^ " He there defends the recommitting of their 
former resolution, since repeated consultations cannot be prej- 
udicial to the public welfare. It is a base and odious meth- 
od to lavish the charge of ignorance and venality on men who 
differ in sentiment ; it robs the public of its ablest counsel- 
lors and sincerest friends. Strict justice, in the present in- 
stance, may be with Cleon ; but the future and lasting welfare 
of their country is the object now apt to be kept in ji**- 
The punishment of death hath never effectually awed the 
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tempers of mankind. To make men desperate is very impol- 
itic ; to extirpate 'their dependants is lopping off their own 
limbs, and ruining their own revenue. Men should be re- 
tained in their duty by mild discretionary precautions ; severe 
and sanguinary proceedings never answer the purpose. And 
what cruelty, to doom a whole people to destruction ! to in- 
volve the innocent with the guilty ! to murder even such as 
had been their friends and benefactors ! He advises them not 
to give too large a scope to mercy, but to punish the guilty, 
and the guilty alone. This will sufficiently intimidate others ; 
will secure their interest in Lesbos better for the future ; and 
convince the world how soundly Athenians can deliberate' 
upon all their concerns." 

Diodotus carries his point. The Athenians, cruel only in 
fits of choler, but habitually humane, repeal the bloody sen- 
tence ; and .despatch a vessel with all haste to stop execu- 
tion, which arrives at Mitylene but just time enough to pre- 
vent the massacre. 

The next event of importance contrasts the Lacedaemonian 
character with that of the Athenians. The author takes no 
pains to point it out ; but it lies too ready and obvious to pass 
unobserved. — Plataea, after a tediou3 blockade, is obliged by 
famine to surrender. They surrender, however, to the Lace- 
daemonians on condition of being brought to a judicial trial, 
and only if found guilty of unjust behaviour to be put to 
death. Some delegates arrive from Sparta to preside in this 
court of mere inquisition, sjnce the whole process is con- 
fined to a single question — "Whether they had done any 
positive service to the Lacedaemonians and allies" — that is, 
to their declared and determined enemies — " in the present 
war?" The question plainly manifested a deliberate resolu- 
tion to put them all to death. And all the favour they obtain. 
fe, to be suffered to make a kind of dying speech before men 
who were styled indeed judges, but in fact were butchers. 
It was a case of great commiseration, and the speaker lays it 
open with all that natural eloquence which flows from an in- 
ward and keen sensibility. If men were not deaf to persua- 
sion, it must have persuaded. The cause was most alarming, 
and a more pathetic plea hath never been exhibited. 

"They insist that on a fair and explicit condition they 
had surrendered to the Lacedaemonians, whereas now thev 
were prejudged and precondemnejl to gratify their unrelenting 
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foes, the Thebans. The insidious question left them no pie* 
at all. They could not answer it, and must not be silent. 
Since life is at stake, something must be said even by men 
who despair of persuading. Their quarrel with the Thebans 
had been just and honourable ; quarrel with the Lacedaemo- 
nians they never had any. Nay, merely at the desire of the 
latter had they cultivated Athenian friendship, that unpar- 
donable crime for which they were now doomed to destruc- 
tion. They expatiated with truth and energy on the great 
services they had done to the liberty of Greece. All Greece 
was bound in honour, in gratitude, in deference to positive 
and solemn oaths, to preserve the Plataeans. Ought every 
tie to be rent asunder, generosity to be quite expunged, and 
all benevolence thrown aside, to serve a private turn 1 Ought 
Plataeans to be thus basely reduced, as they really had been, 
either to be starved or to be butchered T The Lacedaemoni- 
ans should entreat the Thebans for them, should beg them 
to save the lives of friends and benefactors ; at least, should 
replace them within their walls, and leave them to the fate 
- of war. They apply to {heir generosity, to their humanity, 
to strive to give them some emotions of pity ; they repre- 
sent the liableness of mankind to calamity ; how brutal it 
is to be deliberately hard-hearted ; how sinful it is to be res- 
olutely ungrateful ! They call upon heaven and earth to in- 
terpose in their behalf; they run over every pathetic and per- 
suasive topic, till they can add no more, and yet dare not 
end; and again entreat the Lacedaemonians to save those 
worthy patriots to whom all Greece is indebted for her liberty 
and independence." 

The Thebans, who were afraid the Lacedaemonians had a 
higher sense of honour and gratitude than they really had, 
demand also to be heard. 

In the speech they made on this occasion, " they first ac- 
cuse the Plataeans of slander and invective. They endeav- 
our to palliate the reproach on themselves for deserting the 
cause of liberty and joining the arms of Persia, The Platas- 
ans had been active ever since to betray it to the Athenians ; 
.jthat wicked scheme, which with all their power the Thebans 
had ever opposed. By such iniquitous conduct the Plataeans 
had extinguished their former glory, and effaced all their for- 
mer merits. Nobody was bound to redress or pity them but 
their friends the Athenians. Their temper had been always 
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bad ; always bent on violence and mischief ; always addicted 
to tyranny in Greece, provided Athenians were the tyrants. 
They then endeavour to throw an anti-pathetic into their own 
representations. They paint the death of their countrymen 
slain at the surprise of Plataea in a mournful light, as put to 
death contrary to every law, and murdered in the veij act 
of stretching out their hands and pleading a promise of life. 
The lives therefore of such butchers are forfeited to justice ; 
and they insist the forfeit shall be taken : the Lacedaemoni- 
ans are bound in honour to take it. They beg them there- 
fore to be deaf to vain complaints and entreaties, to revenge 
the injured, and to punish the guilty ; to regard what bad men 
have done, and not what they have said ; to defy eloquence, 
and heed only simple, unsophisticated truth ; by which alone 
men who preside in judgment can satisfy their conscience and 
their duty." 

An alliance with Thebes is necessary in this war to the 
Lacedaemonians, and they purchase it at a mighty price in- 
deed. The wretched Platseans, by all mankind abandoned, 
are butchered one after another, to the number of two hun- 
dred ; their wives are sold for slaves ; their city is rooted up 
from its foundation 

Thucydides soon after describes the sedition of Corcyra, 
the horrors of which are scarcely to be paralleled in story. 
He paints all the dreadful consequences of faction in a com- 
mumty. And what pity it is, that a warm, generous, and in- 
nate love of liberty, when carried to excess, should be the 
source of so much misery to reasonable creatures ! Our au- 
thor, contrary to his custom, runs out here into many grave 
and judicious reflections, in the interest of no party, a cham- 
pion for no particular form, but as a friend to man, and a 
friend to virtue. It is the lust of power that throws em- 
broilments and confusions into all communities. In govern- 
ments strictly republican, the' ambitious are eager to obtain 
more than an equal shar,e. In an oligarchical form, the few 
in power want ever to retain and often to enlarge their share ; 
ana the cry of liberty is shouted loudest by those who want 
most to overthrow it. But yet, was the matter ever mend- 
ed, or the miseries pf mankind prevented, by setting up a 
single tyrant 1 Communities have suffered more for the ca- 
price, for the support of the nominal glory of such a head, 
than they have done by a number of popular seditions. The 
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reader will certainly all along reflect on the fine model of 
government established in his own country ; and own that a 
community may be governed and yet be happy, that the power 
of the one, and of the few, and of the many may be tempered 
into an apt and lasting consistence ; and, as it hath been for 
ages in a train of improvement, keep it but unhurt by intes- 
tine faction, may last to the dissolution of this great globe 
itself. 

After this tragical business of Corcyra, Thucydides enters 
upon the affairs of Sicily. The seeds of war are sowing in 
that island, which will afterward grow into a mighty harvest. 
He relates other incidents, till he comes to a remarkable 
scene of war in iCtolia, where Demosthenes, the Athenian 
commander, is totally defeated. He describes the purifica- 
tion of the Isle of Delos by the Athenians ; and hath found 
the art to make it a cheerful and entertaining piece, for the 
relief of the reader, affer he hath been engaged in so many 
scenes of horror and destruction, and is soon going to be en- 
gaged in more. The battles of Olpe and Idomene are suffi- 
ciently stored with slaughter to glut any reader who delights 
in blood. The armies in this history have been often thought 
not to be sufficiently numerous. They made no havoc ; they 
do not knock one another on the head fast enough to pre- 
serve attention. But these old Greeks were men, and not 
brutes. And it is pity that the history of men should be 
so much a history of the destruction of the human species. 

Book IV. — In the Fourth Book, the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians, principals in the war, are matched directly against 
one another. Demosthenes, a wise and brave commander, 
had seized and fortified Pylus in the territories of the latter, 
had placed such a garrison in it as annoyed the whole coun- 
try, and in the end might wound the very vitals of that state. 
The Lacedaemonians slight it at first, as if their bare appear- 
ance would remedy all. But upon trial, their land armies 
and their squadrons are unable to dislodge the enemy. It is 
with the true martial spirit of an experienced and gallant 
commander that Demosthenes harangues his small body of 
Athenians, when he draws them up on the beach of the sea, 
to beat off the ships of the enemy. Thucydides shines on 
these occasions ; in him the addresses are always made, and 
pertinently made, to the soldiers who are present ; they in- 
terest and animate, but never run into declamation and com- 
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hovering with a squadron on that coast, on pretence of aid- 
ing the Egesteans, but in fact to excite a war and embroil 
the states of that island. Syracuse, the leading state, per- 
ceived all their schemes, and endeavoured to prevent them. 
They first obtain a suspension of arms among all the parties 
at war, and prevail on the Sicilians to hold a general con- 
gress at Grela, for the amicable adjustment of all their quar- 
rels, and a perfect re-union against foreign enemies. Her- 
mocrates, the plenipotentiary from Syracuse, opens the true 
interest of Sicily on this occasion. The warrior must now 

S've place to the politician, who shows himself a master in 
te business. 

."He is here, 1 ' he tells them, "as representative of the 
greatest of the Sicilian states. As such, he cannot speak 
from pusillanimity or a sense of fear, though he declares him- 
self averse to war. It is difficult to enlighten ignorance, and 
difficult to check ambition. But there is a prudence which 
all ought to learn ; a prudence which points out the proper 
season for every pursuit. It was separate interest that first 
kindled the flames of war in Sicily ; but separate interest 
should always be hushed when the general welfare is at 
stake. The Athenians have been busy among them, to 
inflame their mutual resentments, to note their indiscretions, 
and turn them to their own advantage; that, when the 
Sicilians have warred one another down, they may seize the 
whole island for themselves. The great passion of these 
Athenians is conquest ; they regard no ties of consanguinity ; 
they aim at acquiring vassals, no matter who. He blames 
them not ; he can never blame men who are desirous of com- 
mand ; but he must blame such as are ready and willing to 
put on their chains. The Athenians have no strength in 
Sicily but in the divisions of its states. Let those states 
but once re-unite, and Athenians must get them gone ; and 
may depart with a face of success, as if they had united 
whom they really wanted to disunite, and had effectually 
resettled peace, when their latent design was war/' He 
touches every topic in a succinct but masterly manner. 
He hath recourse often* to figures ; renders his addresses 
emphatical by making his own community speak from his 
month. He applies the first person and the singular number 
with great energy and weight. He useth those figures in the 
manner as Saint Paul does in the Epistle to the Romans. 
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insinuation, that would the Athenians strike up a bargain with 
them, they might jointly lord it over Greece for the future, 
Beyond control." 

Had Pericles been now alive, we may easily guess how 
readily he would have laid hold on this opportunity to end a 
burdensome and distressful war, which on the side of Athens 
had at first been necessitated and merely defensive. But 
success had elevated Athens quite too high ; and no real 
friend to the state had at present 60 much influence as 
Cleon, that loud and boisterous demagogue. Hence it 
conies, that such terms are insisted upon as the Lacedemo- 
nians cannot in honour accept. The truce expires ; and all 
the attention of Greece is fixed oh the important scene of 
contention at Pylus. 

The author here interposeth an account of what was now 
doing In Sicily, and then returns to Pylus. The Spartans in 
the isle seem as far off a surrender as ever. The people of 
Athens murmur at the slowness of their troops, and begin to 
think that after aUL they shall not carry the point. Cleon 
amuses them with lies, and exasperates them by slanders. 
In short, though quite undesigning it, he bullies himself into 
the command ; and, at the head of a re-enforcement, joins 
Demosthenes at Pylus. The author describes the event 
with so much state and dignity that he raises it into another 
Thermopylae. There throe hundred Spartans stopped for a 
long time the whole numerous army of Xerxes, and perished 
in tne service. About the same number of them struggle 
here as long as they can against the troops of Athens ; but, 
to the disappointment of all Greece, they at last surrender 
prisoners of war, and are carried, nay, are carried by Cleon, 
in triumph to Athens. The territories of Corinth are invaded 
soon after by the Athenians under Nicias, the consequence 
of which is the battle of Sorygia. We are then recalled to 
"view the last acts of the tragical sedition at Corcyra, quite 
Of a piece with, or rather in cruelty and horror transcending, 
the preceding. 

In the eighth year of the war the Athenians proceed with 
success. The conquest of the Isle of Cy thera by Nicias is 
another sad blow to the Lacedaemonians. They are quite 
dispirited ; *nd dare no longer face in the field these active 
and lively, and now more so because successful enemies. 

Our author reoasseth to Sicily. The Athenians had been 
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can be said in favour of his countrymen, in recommendation 
of the cause of liberty. There is that air of sincerity and 
rood faith in it, which was constantly approved and verified 
>y his personal deportment. The towns revolt to him as fast 
as he has opportunities to address them. The reader will 
follow him with pleasure through his many and great exploits, 
ind acknowledge he wears his laurels deservedly and with 
eculiar grace. 

Book V. — In Book the Fifth Cleon appears again upon the 
stage, to 6top the rapid conquests of Br as id is. The former 
had been laughed into a general, and is now grown so con- 
ceited that he wants to enter the lists against that truly he- 
roic Spartan. He accordingly arrives in Thrace, at the head 
of a squadron and a fine body of land forces. He retakes a 
town or two ; is confident he shall soon recover the impor- 
tant city of Amphipolis ; and though contemned by his own 
soldiers, he endeavours to brave the enemy. Brasidas, hav- 
ing harangued his men with his usual spirit, throws open the 
gates, sallies out of Amphipolis, and routs him in an instant. 
Cleon falls a victim to his own cowardice, and Brasidas also 
drops a victim to his own valour. The latter lives long 
enough to know his own side had conquered, and • then ex- 
pires, admired by all who knew him, and most highly regret- 
ted by the allies of his country. 

Their riddance from Cleon diminished the loss of Athens 
in this defeat, and the Lacedaemonians had dearly purchased 
the victory with the loss of their hero. As the principal states 
were now pretty nearly balanced, and sadly tired of the war 
a truce is concluded for a year, and a peace . soon after set- 
tled, by the management chiefly of Nicias. Thucydides hath 
given us the forms of negotiating and drawing up treaties. 
They are curious morsels of antiquity, and the reader will see 
with admiration how solemn, how concise, and yet how 
guarded, they are. iThe peace turns out to be merely nomi- 
nal. The Corinthians, who cannot relish it at all, set their 
invention to work in order to embroil Greece afresh, and to 
rekindle a general war. Several wars break out, in which 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians are concerned as auxilia- 
ries. And another state in Greece, which hitherto had been 
neutral and saving its strength entire, endeavours now to seize 
the primary of Greece for itself. We shall be made privy 
to all her negotiations for carrying on the plan, and see it aft 
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blasted by ope battle at Mantinea. This state was the re- 
public of Argos in Peloponnesus, which had been in long al- 
liance with, but in no dependance at all upon, Athens, and 
had been a long time also at peace with Sparta, by means of 
truces of thirty years. Young Alcibiadea doth all he can to 
promote the quarrel, till at length the troops of Sparta and 
Argos come to an engagement near the city of Mantinea. 
Thucydides introduceth the battle with all the spirit and pre- 
cision of Homer. The auxiliaries are marshalled, and ani- 
mated by such exhortations as are best suited to the peculiar 
circumstances of each. The Spartans are exhibited at last in 
all their glory. Trained up for a camp and the day of battle, 
we shall view them in their discipline and actual exertion of 
their personal bravery. They were excellent combatants in- 
deed ; and the reader will judge whether Thucydides did not 
love good soldiers, and take a pleasure in doing them justice. 
It was the greatest battle which for many years had been 
fought in Greece. The Spartans on this occasion wiped off 
all the imputations that had lately been thrown on their bra* 
very, because they had not been always successful ; and the 
aspiring state of Argos is compelled to acquiesce in her usual 
rank, and still leave the contention of supremacy to the Lead- 
ing states of Athens and Sparta. 

This book affords but one incident more of consequence 
enough to be particularly distinguished ; and that is the con* 
quest of the Isle of Melos by the Athenians, which fell out in 
the sixteenth year of the war. When the Athenians were 
landed and encamped on that island, they summon the Me- 
lians to a conference, of which Thucydides hath drawn out 
the particulars. It is really an uncommon one, and'hath sadly 
puzzled the critics whether they should praise or condemn it. 
but is there any thing more unnatural in reciting what was 
said at it, than in holding a conference 1 It is my business 
only to look at the management' of it, and not draw a veil 
oyer the Athenian politics, as they are avowed on this occa- 
sion, since my author was too impartial to do it. Nothing 
could tempt him to make palliating representations, or to sup- 
press the the truth. 

" The Athenian* on this occasion avow without a blush 
that principle on which conquerors and tyrants have always 
acted, and yet havd been ashamed to own : they are ever 
hunting for colourings an4 pretexts, and would fain give tc 
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greedy power a little of the air of equity : bat here, without 
the least shame or remorse, the Athenians assert their right 
to enslave another community, because it suits their own in- 
terest, and because they have power to do it. This is the 
principle from which they argue ; and, how scandalous so- 
ever it be, they argue strongly from it. They represent 
the politics of their own state, of the Lacedaemonian state, 
nay, of all mankind, as encroaching, oppressive, rapacious, 
and totally estranged from humanity, good faith, and the 
least tincture of morality. The whole conference yields per- 
haps a just representation of human nature in the gross ; but 
then, the representation is distasteful to a mind that is cool 
and disengaged. Such a mind must interest itself on the 
side of the Melians, and be sorry that the Athenians have 
not more equity and honour to qualify their power ; or that 
the Melians, with the regard they show to honour and jus- 
tice, should not have had more power, or been able to inter- 
est at least one ally in defence of their liberties and rights. 
In short, through the whole course of this history, the Athe- 
nians never made so scandalous a figure as on this occasion." 

Book. VI. — In the Sixth Book, a spacious theatre is 
opened for a renewal of the war. The scene is going to 
shift from Greece to Sicily. The Athenians, who nave so 
bravely resisted all their enemies in Greece, are now going 
to do for those enemies what they could not do themselves. 
No patriot, no statesman, no orator, is able to dissuade them 
from lavishing their strength oh the projects of sanguine am- 
bition and foreign conquests. Their enemies, in the mean- 
time, are at leisure to note their indiscretions, and improve 
them all to their own advantage, till the great name of Athens 
is quite eclipsed, and an end is put to that empire of the sea, 
which she had maintained for seventy years with great lustre 
and reputation. 

The Sicilian war, which some critics* are inclined to tnink 
hath no connexion with the subject of Thucydides, and to be 
mere digression, whatever it may appear at first, the reader 
will at length be satisfied was an essential part of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and hastened its decision. But, supposing it 
remote from the principal subject, it must however be acknowl- 
edged that it is the history of a war nobly related, well con* 

* See Rapin's Comparison of Thucydides and Livy, 
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nected, very closely followed, and fall of incidents to engage 
attention, to alarm and interest the passions. Thucydides 
in the course of it, which takes up the two following books, 
will display the excellences of the poet and the painter as 
well as of the historian. Let his merit be regulated from 
this portion of his work, it is presumed that without a nega- 
tive he will be allowed the master of history. 

He begins with describing the theatre on which two mighty 
states are going to enter the lists. The geography and anti- 
quities of Sicily could not in their nature be very entertain- 
ing, and therefore they are drawn up in the concisest manner. 
The soaring enterprising genius of Alcibiades hath formed a 
superb plan for the aggrandizement of himself and his coun- 
try. Alcibiades could plan with all the magnificence and 
wild ambition of an Alexander ; but a citizen of Athens could 
not have the means of executing in so imperial a manner as 
the monarch of Macedonia and captain-general of Greece. 
He was able soon to convince the younger and more numer- 
ous part of the Athenian community that the enterprise was 
most inviting, and carried with it such a probability of suc- 
cess as overbalanced all expense and hazard. It was long 
the subject of genera] conversation ; it gradually inflamed the 
public ardour, and at length engrossed all their hopes and 
wishes. In a word, the expedition to Sicily is formally pro- 
posed and decreed in the assembly of the people. A second 
assembly is convened on ways and means. On this occasion 
a grand debate ensued, the managers of which are Nicias and 
Alcibiades. 

Nicias declares himself " totally averse to the expedition • 
but doth it with that diffidence which was a principal foible 
in his character. The honour conferred upon himself in his 
nomination to the command shall not suppress bis real senti- 
ments. He is neither fond nor prodigal of his life ; but he 
loves his country, and would advise them to give up the ex- 
pedition. He next runs over the political topics, and shows 
it to be in every light an undesirable and ill-judged project. 
And then, without naming him, strikes at Alcibiades ; proves 
him not qualified in any respect for so important a command ; 
he reflects with some severity on his life and behaviour ; and 
though owning himself afraid he shall be outvoted, yet he 
would fain have the question put again whether the expedi- 
tion shall proceed." 
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Besides all the natural vivacity and fire of Ids temper, Alci- 
biades was now provoked by the personalities that Nicias 
had thrown out against him. He had been a constant op- 
poser of the latter, who was beloved at Athens for his amiable 
qualities. For, though Nicias had not spirit enough to lead 
the people, yet he had influence enough oftentimes to check 
and restrain the aspiring busy Alcibiades. The reply he 
makes on this occasion strongly marks the character and com- 
plexion of Alcibiades ; and, delivered with that life and grace, 
and pretty lisp, for which he was remarkable, must have en- 
gaged all the attention of his hearers, and drawn their appro- 
bation perhaps in spite of their judgment. 

" Censured and provoked by Nicias, he begins with a vindi 
cation of himself. He maintains his right to the command. 
He hints at the splendour of his birth, his public spirit, the 
generosity of his heart. He recites with a haughty and ex- 
ulting air his victories at the Olympic games, hi} magnifi- 
cence at home, and his capacity for political intrigue already 
and successfully exerted. He then justifies the wisdom of 
the decree for the Sicilian expedition. He shows all the 
political topics in a different light from Nicias. He insinu- 
ates the advice of the latter to proceed from indolence, and 
a desire to sow dissensions among them. He exhorts to 
union, and to the observation of order. So Athens rose, so 
Athens may yet be much higher exalted. The fire of youth, 
the temper of the middle aged, and the experience of the 
old, should ever duly accord and t act together Sloth ruins 
a community ; practice enables it to go through every con- 
flict, and to triumph oyer all opposition." 

Such an address could not out affect, such arguments 
could not but be persuasive with the people of Athens ; the 
expeditions must go forward. But Nicias makes a second 
effort, if possible to divert them from it. 

He begins with " a prayer for its success, and a desire that 
the preparations may be adequate to the ends proposed. He 
states the nature, the power, and strength of the people they 
are going to invade. He then, in general terms, gives in a 
bulky roll of necessary articles for those who invade them. 
He hopes to frighten and deter his audience by the vast ex- 
pense which he shows must necessarily he incurred on this 
occasion. The Athenians must provide every thing them- 
selves, and trust nothing to the care and fidelity of Sicilian 
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allies. The public welfare, and the safety of all who are to 
be employed m this expedition, demand all manner of pre- 
vious foresight and care." 

This speech had a different effect to what Nicias designed. 
Instead of discouraging, it animated his countrymen more 
than ever for* execution. Accordingly a decree was soon 
passed, foresting himself and his colleagues, who were Alci- 
biades and Lamacbus, with fall power to provide every thing 
needful for the* service. • 

All hands now were soon at work. The quotas from the 
dependants were demanded; the fleet was equipped and 
manned ; the levies went on briskly, since all men came into 
the service with alacrity, and every thing was soon ready for 
the expedition. 

At this juncture, some drunken frolics in which Alcibiades 
was engaged threw Athens into consternation. They were 
soon construed by his enemies into a, plot to bring about a 
revolution m the government. Informers came in, and he 
was directly accused of being a party. Re avowed his inno- 
cence, insisted on an immediate trial, which he was sure 
would end in his justification. The plot, which in fact was 
a plot against Alcibiades, was not yet ripe enough to rum 
' him ; and therefore, by a strange preposterous stroke of cun- 
ning, he is ordered to proceed m the expedition, and take his 
trial at his return. 

Our author next describes the departure of the grand arma- 
ment in all its solemnity, and with all the medley of hopes 
and fears shown by the whole people of Athens on this occa- 
sion. He lays open to our view the very hearts of the spec- 
tators. The prime flower of their strength, nay, Athens it- 
self, is now sailing out of the Piraeus, never again to return. 
They make the best of their way to Corcyra, where they are 
left for a time, that we may be made privy to the consulta- 
tions and defensive measures of Sicily. The scene is now 
removed to Syracuse, the most powerful state in that island, 
inhabited by Grecians ; and if indeed inferior, yet second at 
this time to no other state in Greece out Athens alone. It 
had frequently been harassed by seditions, had often been 
plagued with tyrants, but was fit present under a democratic 
constitution. 

Advice had. been received there of the intended invasion. 
The people are convened about il - SwE^p?* *?•• l 
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and the temper of mankind, when party is fermenting, justly 
exemplified. Some are incredulous, others- magisterially 
pronounce it all a falsehood. At length Hermocrates riseth 
up, and gives them his own sense of tke affair. 

He assures them " his country is eminently endangered, 
and neither incredulity nor ridicule shall awe him into silence. 
To his certain knowledge, the Athenians are already at sea, 
fully bent on the conquest of Sicily. The Syracusans ought 
to believe it, and to prepare for their defence. Fear will unite 
all Sicily against the invaders. Athens will only reap dis- 
grace, but Syracuse abundant glory on this occasion. Large 
armaments are seldom successful; they moulder away for 
want of supplies, or are ruined for want of conduct. They 
should therefore prepare for gallant resistance, by getting 
every thing in readiness at home, and strengthening them- 
selves by foreign alliances. They should do more ; they 
should at once put out to sea, and dispute their very passage 
with the enemy. A defeat, or even delay, thus given them, 
might oblige them to give up the project. He supports his 
advice by many strong and judicious arguments ; and ends 
with warm exhortations to his countrymen to be lively and 
active, by no means to despise the enemy except in action, 
but vigorously and with all their foresight to prepare for re- 
sistance, since their enemies are undoubtedly at sea, and only 
not arrived on their coasts." 

Such advice was now given to the people of. Syracuse by 
Hermocrates. That community, it is evident, was full of 
cabal and faction, since this worthy patriot was regarded as 
a party tool and a public incendiary. Athenafforas, the blus- 
tering demagogue who replies, treats him in this light. His 
virulence shows that he regarded Hermocrates as one who 
wanted by any means whatever to force himself into employ- 
ment. He seems more alarmed for the lucrative posts of the 
state than for the welfare of his country. He throws out a 
deal of good sense, but in a very impertinent and scurrilous 
manner. Such are the persons who study popularity more 
than duty, and sacrifice all their talents to ambition or private 
lucre. 

He affirms that " none but cowards and traitors wish the 

Athenians might not invade them, and so infallibly meet their 

destruction : but the whole account is a glaring falsehood, the 

. glory of a factious cabal. He appeals to his audience whether 
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it carries the least probability with it Athenian* invade 
them ! The Athenians esteem themselves happy they axe not 
invaded by the Syracasans. Yet, supposing them so mad* 
nothing but their own disgrace and rain can be the conse- 
quence. Bat it is all a fiction ; a scheme to dishearten the 
friends of the people, and seize the government of the state. 
Some men have ever been, and ever will be, dabbling in such 
vile machinations. But let them not hope to escape detec- 
tion. The intention is plain already, and ought to be punish- 
ed like open treason. He then exhorts the people or the 
many to support their friends, and entirely to disarm the 
malice of their domestic foes ; and inveighs severely against 
the few, or the party whom he supposeth to be bent on the 
overthrow of the democracy at Syracuse." 

This speech of Athenagoras was so full of Si-timed choler 
and-party animosity, that, had the debate proceeded, dissen- 
sions might have run very high at a season when unanimity 
was so needful in all the members of that community. A 
general of great eminence and weight thinks it high tune to 
interpose ; who, in a short speech, reprimands Athenagoras, 
recalls the general attention to their own preservation from 
the imminent danger, and adjourns the assembly. 

The grand fleet of Athens is now putting to sea from Cor- 
cyra. The historian takes a review of the whole, and gives 
a short account of its numbers and strength. They arrive 
on the coast of Italy, where they are refused a reception. 
Every thing yields them a discouraging and gloomy aspect. 
They soon find they had been grossly deluded by their Sicil- 
ian friends, who instigated them chiefly to the expedition. 
The trick which the Egestians bad put on their ambassadors 
is particularly recited. The commanders, at a council of war, 
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tion. They hover about the coast of Sicily, and parade is 
sight of Syracuse. Alcibiades endeavours to persuade the 
Cataneans to join with and receive them, but a mere acci- 
dent accomplishes what his eloquence could not. The com- 
mand of Alcibiades came here to an end. One of the state- 
vessels arrives, and summons him to Athens, to take his trie* 
for the late frolics and irregularities committed there. That 
city, ever since the departure of the fleet, had been filled wits 
confusion and horror. A plot there was, or rather a plot a 
was determined. there must be, to set up a tyrant, that i ' 
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Onions sound to Attic ears. Recollection of the most dismal 
things they had heard about the tyranny of the Pisktratida 
increased their fears, and drove them into furious and despe- 
rate proceedings. Thucydides here digresseth to settle some 
fact* relating to that set of tyrants, and their demolition ; par- 
ticularly the affair of Harmodius and Aristogiton, one of the 
most famous incidents in the annals of Athens. He differs 
indeed from most other writers, and the moderns have not 
thought proper to rest the point upon his authority, great as 
it is ; though no man ever traced out facts or made his in 
qmries with more sedateness and impartiality. 

Bat to return to Alcibiades ; he was obliged io quit the 
command, and he seemed quietly to submit to the orders of 
the state. But, determined not to face his countrymen in 
their present mood nor to hazard a trial, he gave them .who 
were sent for him the slip, and sheltered himself in Pelopon- 
nesus. He became instantly a most violent and dangerous 
enemy to his country. He is gone to pave the way for the 
ruin of Athens ; of Athens, which he loved better than any 
thing except the parade of his own personal importance, and 
the gratification of private caprice. 

Nicias and Lamachus, who now remained in the command 
of the fleet, by help of a stratagem, land at Syracuse without 
opposition, and seize a strong post for their encampment. 
The Syracusafls determine on a battle to dislodge them. 
Both sides form in order. Nicias encourages his men by a 
short, but spirited and forcible harangue. Thucydides paints 
the battle with the exactness, perspicuity, and ardour of 
Homer. The Athenians had the better ; yet not so decisive- 
ly as to think proper to continue in their post, since they re- 
etnbark, and sail back to Catana. 

The winter, it is true, was approaching, which both sides 
spend m negotiations for the acquisition of allies. That at 
Oamaritia, where ambassadors from both the warring parties 
are at the same time admitted to an audience, is particularly 
recited Hermocrates, in behalf of Syracuse, makes the 
first address. " It is masterly, like all that Hermocrates per- 
forms. It is designed to convince the Camarineans how in- 
sidious and how vile the schemes of the Athenians had ever 
been, and still continue to be. He arraigns all their politics 
and their conduct since the Persian invasion ; and gives thai 
artful torn to his remarks, which might well deter others from 
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entering ihto airy connexion or alliance with tfnem. Hk 
strokes are severe and cutting. He makes use of the figure* 
which give force arid energy to discourse. No person better 
understood the comtnton welfare cf Sicily ; and no person 
could better explain it. Re unfolds die political scheme at 
present in agitation ; declares the cdnBequence in case the 
Athenians prevail, to alarm the concern of the Carnai-means 
Tor their country, and farther to alarm their fears for them- 
selves. He even threatens them with a severe revenge, in 
case the Syracusans, without their aid, get the better of the 
invaders." rn short, if the Cataarmeans had been good Si- 
cilians, his arguments must have prevailed. 

Euphetnus, who is the mouth of the Athenian embassy on 
this occasion, makes a bold and spirited defence for his coun- 
try. " He at once briskly attacks Herhidcrates for the bit- 
ter imputations he had cast upon Athens. He asserts her 
fair reputation, and justifies her series of politics ever since 
the invasion of Xerxes. Liberty had been the object of all 
her care and all her conduct. The Athenians had guarded, 
had established it in Greece ; and Were come to support and 
secure it in Sicily. He throws back the charge of enslaving 
projects on the Syhunrsans, who now are eager to deprive 
the rest of Sicily of their best defence, by raising distaste to- 
wards the Athenians. He spares no artifice, omits no topic 
that is likely to affect. He proves a notable advocate for nil 
Athens, pompously celebrates her passion and her care for 
liberty, and most ingeniously strives to conceal her present 
ambition under a veil df most generous -and disinterested prin- 
ciples." , 

The issue is, that the orators have just counterpoised one 
another's arguments, and the Caraarineans declare a neu- 
trality. 

The embassies from Syracuse succeed much better in Pel- 
oponnesus. The Corinthians are zealous and active in their 
behalf; and they have now got an advocate to rouse up and 
inflame the phlegmatic Spartans, who was born to be of every 
party, and to be the best support of whatever party he by 
times espoused. Tt is the exiled Alcibiades who pleads most 
eflfecttralry in their behalf at a grand consultation at Sparta. 
His speech on this occasion is a masterpiece. «• He insinu- 
ates himself into the favour and confidence of men who had 
feared and hated him. While he k making his own petsontl 
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justificatioB, be praiseth and magnifieth hircself. He betrays 
all the schemes of Athens, diacloseth all her plan, points out 
her weak and unguarded parts, directs towards them the at- 
tack of her foes ; and, full as he is of resentment against, and 
skilful to annoy her, she totters while be speaks." Syracuse 
and Sparta are now to grow famous by the debasement of 
this mighty and imperial republic. Her glory hath reached 
its summit : it immediately will begin to sink, and her lau- 
rels will fade away apace. 

In the summer of the eighteenth year of this war, the Athe- 
nians stand away from Catana, and land by night at Syracuse. 
They instantly march and seize Epipolae, a strong post that 
commanded the city. The Syracusans fight, but without 
success, to beat them from it. The siege now commenceth 
in form. It is clearly represented in the whole of its progress, 
in all its forms. Every skirmish is a distinct and lively pic- 
ture. In one of them old Lamachus is killed, and Nicias of 
. course left singly in the whole command. He carries on the 
siege with vigour and success for a short space of time ; but 
Gylippus from Sparta, and the Pelopoimesian aids, are now 
only not arrived. 

Book VII. — " If you would read truly great things,*' said 
a Spartan to Augustus Cesar, " read the Seventh Book of 
Thucydides." Thither we have now brought this cursory 
survey. The reader of it will undoubtedly own that no his- 
torian ever executed so closely, so strongly, so clearly, and 
so pathetically, as Thucydides. " No fleet but that of the 
Athenians," it is the observation of Cicero,* " was ever able 
to enter the harbour of Syracuse. The fleet was only able to 
achieve it by the mighty force and number of three hundred 
ships. But here first was the power of Athens defeated, les- 
sened, depressed. In this harbour the fame, the empire, the 
glory of Athens, are judged to have suffered a total wreck*' 
Schemes projected and actions conducted by Hermocrates 
and Gylippus the Spartan prove too hard for Nicias, whose 
phlegm and natural diffidence are no match against such vi- 
gilance and activity. The besieging party soon becomes, as 
it were, the besieged. The letter of Nicias to the people of 
Athens represents all the difficulties to which he finds hum* 
■elf reduced. No man ever wrote so precisely and perapica* 

* Of at quintain Verrem. 
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onsly about military ' aflairs. TTie reader of it want* no light, 
no dictionary of arts, or an adept in war, to explain the terms ; 
and can judge, as could the meanest citizen of Athena to 
whom it was read, what was proper to be done. Secure in 
the consciousness of his own integrity, he neatly reprimands 
his countrymen for the great foible in their behaviour, justifies 
his own conduct, and begs to be recalled. In short, Niciaa 
a finely characterised by his own pen in this epistle. 

The Athenians are too high-spirited to recall their troops, 
ind have too good an opinion of Niciaa to dismiss him from 
he command. Though Attica was now invaded by the Pel- 
•+ponnesians, and a fortress raised by them within sight of 
Athens itself for their lasting annoyance, they send a power- 
ful re-enforcement to Niciaa under the command of Demos- 
thenes. They empty Athens of the residue of her strength, 
so highly wanted for domestic support. The Svracosans, 
when advised of this re-enforcement, redouble then* alacrity, 
and hope to finish the war before it could arrive. They had 
' had a career of success against Niciaa, had just beat him 
both by land and sea, when Demosthenes steered into the 
harbour of Syracuse. The sight caused a strange alter- 
native of elevating Jiope and dreadful apprehensions in the 
contending parties. The Syracusans again become the be 
sieged ; and Demosthenes is intent to put an end to the siege, 
if possible, by vigorous and daring measures. 

His attempt to retake Epipol® is, in our author's descrip- 
tion of it, as fine a night-piece as can possibly be drawn, and 
no pencil could express it stronger. The moon shines just 
bright enough to show us the Athenians gaining the ascent, 
and to give a glimpse of the approaches of the armies and 
their first struggles with one another. The whole soon be- 
comes gloomy confusion and horrid tumult. What a medley 
of singing their paans, of conflict, of flight, of pursuit ! friends 
and countrymen routing one another, till numbers come tum- 
bling down the precipices, and perish in the fall ! The hope 
of the Athenians is blasted : Syracuse erects her trophies 
fast. * 

Demosthenes is now convinced the most prudent step they 
could take is to raise the siege, and Nicias at last complies. 
The very moment they are going to embark their troops, the 
moon is eclipsed. Who but must pity the weakness of Ni- 
eias at so dangerous a crisis 1 who but be sorry indeed, that 
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so aood and amiable a nan should atop an aim? font a prin- 
ciple of superstition, and detain them for so long a tune on a 
spot of ground where nothing hut rain and destruction could 
befall them 1 Men so dispirited can make but faint opposi- 
tion against an always high-spirited and now successful en* 
amy. They eoon lose' another battle, ana* the decisive en- 
gagement is fast approaching. 

But before it is fought, Thucydid^es, animated with mose 
than historic spirit, emulates his admired Homer, .reviews the 
parties concerned, and catalogues the troops now waning 
against and in defence of Syracuse. This catalogue is far 
from being a mere mualer-rojl of names. It is fuU of such 
strokes as must imprint many useful ana* moral reflections m 
the mind. Hie little incidental sketches represent mankind 
in a true light, as Homer's do the world of nature. Homer 
paints the soil, end Thjwydide* the. people. 

The mouth of the harbour is now barred up by the enemy. 
The Athenians must fight their way out, or burn all their 
ships, and march off by land. It is determined to attempt 
the former ; and the consequence is the battle within the 
harbour of Syracuse- A more striking, mom astonishing 
battle-piece was never exhibited ; and a masterly pencil, 
though none but a masterly on*, might 'exactly delineate it 
from this description, The present temper of the combat- 
ants on both sides is strongly marked in the harangues be- 
fore the engagement. Niciae then said all, and the Athe- 
nians in action did their beet ; but all was unavailing. I sbs¥ 
•ay no more abou* it, since the reader bath nothing to do but 
turn his eye towards it, and distinctly view it through the 
whole of its process, till the Syracusans sail in triumph te 
their city, and raise the most glorious of all their trophies. 

The wretched perplexities of the Athenians, (he raising of 
the siege, the mournful decampment, the good heart of Nicies 
sympathizing in all their distress, and endeavouring to cheer 
a little their desponding minds, their laborious marches while 
the enemy is harassing them both in front and in rear and 
on all sideMhe surrender of the column under Demosthenes* 
the carnage in the river Asinarus of the troop under Nicies, 
his surrender too, the butchery of the generals, and the mise- 
ries of the captivated residue of once so flourishing and gal- 
lant an army—these are the several incidents of wis book* 
(or which an attentive reader will gnre the highest < 
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dation to the historian when he hath read them through : he 
.will have no leisure till then to think of Tbncydides. 

Book VIII. — The catastrophe hath new taken place in this 
history, and the reader is assured how all will end. The 
wings of this soaring republic of Athena are clipped, never to 
reach their full growth again : yet, like an eagle in the same 
situation, she will struggle hard a long time (as it were) with 
beak and talons, and would yet repidse her assailants, did she 
not grow sick at heart Intestine faction will assist her ene- 
mies to finish her ruin, as a state imperial and commercial. 
A regular deduction of such incidents as these ie the subject 
of the eighth and last book of Thncydides. As a writer, he 
now performs in a more faint and less engaging manner, com* 
pared with what hath gone before. He hath bat drawn his 
fines, — but just sketches his pieces : but the drawings and 
sketches wifi still manifest the master's hand. We will gfve 
tjbem a cursory view : the reader will give them a more exact 
and deliberate perusal. 

He sets out in his usual grave and solemn manner to 
describe the people of Athens, dispirited and distressed as 
they are by the overthrow in Sicily. All the passions and 
emotions of the hnman nature take their train. They are 
incredulous ; they are angry ; thev are convinced ; and then 
they despond ; they pluck up their spirits again, and are re- 
solved to stand it out, nor abandon their own preservation. 
They now cast their thoughts towards every resource, and 
prepare again for war with spirit and resolution. All the 
rest of Greece is ready to concur with the victorious party ; 
all are eagerly running in to share the glory and the spoil. 
Their own dependants are meditating revolts, and some 
make them at once without premeditation. The Lacedae- 
monians, amid the many applications made to them, are 
puzzled which ef the revolting states they shall first coun- 
tenance and assist Alcibiades is busy at' Sparta, advising- 
proper measures, and guidjng their counsels. Even, the 
Persian monarch, by his lieutenants, enters into league against 
them; and setae of their finest islands are immediately rent 
asunder from subjection to the. Athenians. 

The. various turns of the war at Chios, and qa the* coast- 
qf, Ionia, are distinctly but concisely related, ti$- Alcibiades. 
appears in action, and exerts, hia busy and intriguing g^nhwv 
Suspected at lengtfe »p4. W** by the I^edsj&ofuejfels* 
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became again their enemy, and tuned all his nrojecto ca 

accomplishing his return to Athena, and saving his country 
from impending ruin. His partisans in the fleet and troops 
of Athens, now lying at Samoa, cabal in his favour. A change 
of government is Judged a necessary measure to bring about 
his recallment. ft is the scheme of Alcibiades himself ; but 
it is opposed and disconcerted by Phrynichua, who soon after 
turns out a violent enemy to the democracy, while Alcibiades 
is active and zealous in its support. 

None but our author's pen could have so clearly unfolded 
that series of caballing, that fluctuation both in principle and 
conduct, and that horrid embroilment of the leading members 
of the Athenian state among themselves, which brought on 
seditions among the troops abroad, and a revolution of govern- 
ment in the city of Athens. The democracy is at length 
overturned; and an oligarchy, consisting of four hundred 
persons, erected in its stead. The Athenians at Samoa, 
where the project was first laid, declare against the Atheni- 
ans at Athens. Alcibiades is grown again a hearty re- 
publican; and Thrasybulus alone manifests throughout a 
sincere love and regard for his country. Parties newly 
formed are broken again into divisions; and Athens was 
indebted to nothing but the indolence of the Lacedaemonians 
that she did not fall immediately into their hands, through 
the violence of her own intestine seditions. But the new 
administration proved of short continuance ; the democracy, 
though on a model somewhat varied, is again established, 
and Athens thus obtains a respite. 

Full of matter as this part of the history is, Thucydides 
hath kept his narration clear and unembarrassed. But then, 
it is a simple, unadorned narration, and never received the 
finishing hand. There are scattered occasionally throughout 
it some short accounts, in what manner the principal agents 
delivered their sentiments at important junctures. They 
seem to have been memorials laid down as the groundwork 
for regular and full orations. The reader will be sorry the 
author was hindered, by what accidents can onjy be guessed, 
from drawing out some of them at least into full proportion ; 
particularly that of the deputation from the army at Samoa to 
Athena, in which " the people are persuaded to part with 
their darling democracy ;" of Thrasybulus to the troops at 
%moa, when they mutiny in favour of the democracy, jjj 
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which " he must pathetically hare expatiated on the revolt 
of Atliens from liberty and her choicest patriots, who might 
now form another Athens at Samoa, and preserve her empire, 
though they had lost the city ;" that of Alcibiades farther, 
when on hia recallment he harangues the army at Samoa 
which recalled him, where " he deplores the malignity of hia 
fate, magnifies his ability yet to serve his country, and again 
shines in the character of an able statesman, a subtle poli- 
tician, and a zealous patriot." 

Upon the whole. One point more must be particularly 
distinguished in honour of the Athenians. The characters 
of them and of- the Lacedemonians are strongly contrasted 
through the whole course of this history, and highly to the 
credit of the former. Their spirits rise with difficulties, and 
patriotism starts out of mutiny and faction. The Lacede- 
monians are indolent in success, and ahow neither alacrity 
nor address in promoting that cause of liberty which was 
the grand pretext of engaging in this destructive war. They 
seem at last more intent on pocketing the royal subsidies, 
than doing their duty as leaders and champions of Greece. 
. They have not yet learned to make a figure at sea. The 
last view we have of them is at the battle of Cynos-sema, 
where they receive a signal defeat from those very men 
whose ruin they judged as wellnigh completed. When 
Athens is totally to be vanquished, as her doom is fast 
approaching, she must aid her own conquerors and tyrants 
in demolishing her own trophies, and trampling under foot 
her liberties and rights. Her own factions will help to 
accomplish what without them no foreign enemy could nave 
done. Whatever is human must decay. The best con- 
stituted state in the world may be undermined by its own 
members when they could not be conquered, and at length 
be rendered an easy prey to foreign powers. May Gxxat 
BaiTiiN prove an exception to this affecting but just obser- 
vation! 
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BOOK I. 

Introduction, containing the Author** reasons for writing this 
History, upon a review of the afturs of Greece from the ear- 
liest times.— The tree reason of the PetoporaBsaian war was 
a jealousy of the Athenian power.— Those pretended were, 
I. The affair of Epidanmus, which is opened at large : II. The 
revolt of Potidaa, the circumstances of which are exactly 
related. — Consultations held at Sparta by the members of the 
Lacedaemonian league, where at length war is decreed, but 
the rupture protracted for a year.— The Lacedemonian* act 
from a dread of the growing power of Athens.— A digression, 
showing bow that power arose, which gives the author op- 
portunity to relate the history of fifty years between the re- 
treat of Xerxes and the breaking out of this war.— Embas- 
sies, accusing and recriminating, are sent to and fro, in the 
account of which are interwoven the stories of Cylon, Pau- 
sanias, and Themistocles. — The Lacedemonians send a final 
demand to Athens ; and the Athenians, at the persuasion of 
Pericles, return^ a resolute answer, upon which all negotia- 
tions are ended, and an open rapture ensueth. 

{ Thtsoydtdus, an Atnenian, hath compiled the history stf 
the war between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, as 
managed by each of the contending parties. He began to 
write upon its first breaking out, from an expectation that it 
would prove important, and the most deserving regard of 
any that had ever happened. He grounded his conjecture 
on the earnestness of both the flourishing parties to make all 
necessary preparations for it ; and he saw that all the rest 
of Greece was engaged on one side or the other, some join- 
ing immediately, and others intending soon to do it ; for this 
was the greatest commotion that ever happened among the 
Grecian*, srace in k some Barbarians, and it may be aaidthe 
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greatest put of mankind, were concerned. The actions of 
an earlier date, and those still more ancient, cannot possibly, 
through length of time, be adequately known ; yet, from all 
the lights which a search into the remotest times hath af- 
forded me, I cannot think they were of any great importance, 
either in regard to the. wars themselves, or any other consid- 
eration^. 
,. It is certain that the region now known by the name of 
Greece was not f orme rly po ss o s s sd by any fixed inhabitants, 
out was subject to frequent transmigrations, as constantly 
every distinct people easily yielded up their seats to the vio- 
lence of a larger supervening number. For as to commerce, 
there was none, and mutual fear prevented intercourse both 
by sea and land ; as then the only view of culture was to earn 
a penurious sobsisteirte, and superfluous wealth was a thing 
unknown ; as planting was not their em^loymdat, it being un- 
certain how soon an invader might eetfte skid dislodge them 
from their unfortified habitations ; and as' they thought they 
might everywhere find their daily necessary support, they 
hesitated but little about shifting their seats ; ana for this 
reason they never flourished in the greatness of their cities 
or any other circumstance of power. L But the richest tracts 
of country ever were more particularly liable to this free/tent 
change of inhabitants, such as that which is now called Thes- 
saly, and Bceotia, and Peloponnesus mostly etcept Arcadia, 
and in general every the most fertile part of Greece. For 
the natural wealth of their soil increasing the power of some 
among them, that power raised civil dissensions, which ended 
in their ruin, and at the same, time exposed them more, to 
foreign attacks. It was only the barrenness of the soil that 
preserved Attica through the longest space of time, quiet and 
undisturbed, in One uninterrupted series of possessors. 600, 
and not the least convincing proof of this is, that other parts 
of Greece, because of the fluctuating condition of the in- 
habitants, could by no means in their growth keop pace with 
Attica. The rnost powerful of these who were diiven from 
tile other parts of Greece by war or sedition, betook them- 
selves to the Athenians for secure refuge ; and as they ob- 
tained the privileges of citizens/ have constantly, from re* 

♦They were admitted to the sain* privilege* with freebora 
iative Amenians. But that was practised only m the m&ac* 
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metest time, cotttmued to ensuage that est? with fresh aeceo 

sions of inhabitants, insomuch that at last, Attica being hv 
ottfficsest to support the lumber, they then sent over colonies 
into Ionia. 

There i» another and to me a most convincing proof of the 
weakness of the. ancients. Before the affairs ef Troy, it 
doth not appear that Greece (or Hellas) was ever united in 
one common undertaking; nor had the whole country that 
one general appellation ; nor, indeed, did the same subsist at 
all before the time of Hellen, the son of Deucalion, the sev- 
eral nations taking their distinguishing names from their own 
pelves* sod Felaegieum being that of the greatest tract. But 
wbeta Hetiea and his sons had acquired power in Ptmotis, 
And led out their dependants by way of aid to other cities, 
^conversation made the use of mis name become much more 
■ frequent among the several people, though it was long before 
it so prevailed as to become the general appellation of them 
all. For this Homer is my principal authority, who, though 
bora a long time after the Trojan war, hath nowhere men* 
tioned them all in this general style, but hath appropriated it 
to those who came with Achilles from Pthiotis, and were the 
first that bore this name of Grecians (or Hellenes). In his 
poems* Danaans, and Argives, and Achaans are their distin- 
guishing titles. Nor bath he farther once mentioned the 
Barbarians, for this plain reason in my opinion : because 
Grecians were not yet distinguished by this one comprehen- 
sive name in contradistinction to that other. These Gre- 
cians, therefore, whatever, whether so apart in their different 
cities, or united by mutual converse, or at length compre- 
hended in one general name, for want of strength and 'cor- 
respondence, never acted together in joint confederacy bo* 
fore the war of Troy ; nor was it till the use of the sea had 

and early growth of that state. It was afterward an honour 
very seldom and with difficulty granted. Those who came from 
other places to settle at Athens are distinguished from nvXinu 
citizens, by the name of iutoikqi sojourners, who had taken up 
their residence and cohabited with them. They performed sev. 
oral duties as subjects to the state which gave them protection, 
but never became Athenians, or citizens of Athens, in the em- 
nhatical sense, of those terms. The English reaJer will please 
to remember this, as the distinction often occurs in the sequel 
of our history 
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opened i/ee communication among tbem thei they i 

together in that expedition. «••*_ 

Tor Minoe is the earliest person whom we knew from tra- 
dition to have been master of a navy, and to have been chiefly 
lord of the sea which is called the Grecian- To him were 
the isles of the Cyclades subject ; nay, moat of them he 
planted himself with colonies, harms expelled the Cariasss, 
and substituted his own sons in the different cowtimnrts. And 
then, of course, he exerted his utmost power to clear that 
sea of pirates, for the more secure conveyance of his own 
tributes. 

The Grecians formerly, as well as those Barbarians who, 
though seated on the continent, lived upon the coast, and all 
the islanders, when once they had learned the method of 
passing to and fro in their Teasels, soon took up the business 
of piracy under the command of persons of the greatest abil- 
ity anions; them, for the sake of enriching such adventurers 
and subsisting their poor. They landed, and plundered by 
surprise unfortified places and scattered Tillages, and from 
hence they principally gained a subsistence. This was by no 
means at that time an employment of reproach, but rather 
an instrument of glory. Some people of the continent are 
even to this day a proof of this, who still attribute honour 
to such exploits if genteelly performed ;* so also are the an- 
cient poets, in whom those that sail along the coasts are 
everywhere equally accosted with this question, Whether they 
are pirates ; as if neither they to whom the question was put 
would disown their employment, nor they who are desirous 
to be informed would reproach them with it. The people of 
the continent also exercised robberies upon one another, and 
to this very day many people of Greece are supported by the 
same practices : for instance, the Ozolian Jbocrians, and 
^Etolians, and Acarnanians, and their neighbours on the con- 
tinent ; and the custom of wearing their weapons, introduced 
by this old life of rapine, is still retained among them. 

The custom of wearing weapons once prevailed all over 
Greece, as their houses had no manner ot defence, as trav- 
elling was full of hazard, and their whole lives were passed 

* "With due respect, with humanity," as the scholiast ex- 
p.ains it. For then they never made booty of, or carried away 
by stealth, the labouring cattle ; they never made tb*ir attacks 
by night, or committed any murder. 
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in mm, Kko Barbarians. A proof of tin* is the cortan- 
•see still, in some parts of Gr ee ce , of those manners, which 
were once with uniformity genenl to til. The Athenian 
were the feet who discontinued the caatom of wearing their 
•words, and who passed from the dissolute life into mote po- 
lite and elegant manners. And it is not a long time since 
those among the rich, who were advanced in years and stud- 
ied their ease, left off wearing the mien garments and frstenv 



j the hair of their head behind with grasshoppers of gold ;• 
though the aged among the loniana nave constantly perasv 
vered in the use of those ornaments as marks of their affin- 
ity. That modest uniformity of dress which is sthi m 



TOgue was first introduced by me Laeedamiomana ; among 
whom in ether points also there was the greatest equality of 
drees and diet observed, both in the highest and meanest 
ranks. They also were the first who performed their exer- 
cises naked, stripping themselves in public and anointing with 
oil before they entered the bete ; though, before, the custom 
had prevailed at the Olympic games for the champions to 
wear scarfs about their loins : and it is only a few years since 
these were quite disused,! Bat even yet, among some Bar- 
barians, more especially those of Asia, where the matches of 
boxing and wrestling are in repute, the combatants engage 
with scarfs round their loins. Many other arguments might 
with ease be alleged to prove that ancient Greece had forma 
and modes of living quite similar to those of the present Bar- 
barian world. 

As for cities, so many aa are of a later foundation are bet- 
""\ ter placed for the increase of wealth, since the improvement 
of naval skill ; all these have been built on the seashore, and 
wailed about, and are situated upon necks of land jutting out 
into the sea, for the sake of traffic and greater security from 
the insults of neighbouring people. But those of an earlier 
date, having been more subject to piratical depredations, are 
situated at a great distance from the sea, not only on islands, 
but also upon the main. For even those who lived upon the 

* To intimate their being the original possessors and pure 
natives of the soil, as much aa the very grasshoppers, which 
they supposed to be a natural and spontaneous production of 
the earth. They regarded themselves as contemporary with 
the insects. 

+ See Mr. West's Dissertation on the Olympic tfwnes, p. fi& 
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coast, though inexpert at sea, were tteed to make muniw i 
dp into the eorantry for the sake of plunder: and sweat in* 
hud settlements ate dis c ern i b le to this very day. 

But the people of the islands, that is, the Canons and the 
Phoenicians, were by Bnyh the most expert at these pirattKat 
adventures : for by them the greatest part of the 4ale* was 
inhabited. This is proved from th* expsstson soienmiaed at 
Detoe in the comae of tin* war ; on which occasion ait lbs 
sepulchres of the dead in that island being broken ope^moxe 
than half of the number appeared to be Caries** known to.be 
each from the weapons round in their gravest and a particu- 
larity of interment strU used among them.* It was jiot till 
after the equipment, of fleets by Minos, that a coTmnmiication 
was opened at sea. For by him the misehtevom banditti 
wen ejected from the islands, and many colonies of his own 
planted there in their stead. And from tout period it was 
that the maritime people, grown more intent on the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, became more fond of settled habitations : and 
each of diem as then surpassed in wealth, strengthened their 
settlements by walling them about. And this their passion 
for gain continuing to increase, the poorer hired out their ser- 
vices to those who had affluence ; and the great, who hadafl 
needful supplies at handy reduced less powerful cities into 
their own subjection. And their power by these methods 
gradually advancing, they were enabled in process of time to 
undertake the 'Trojan expedition. .. 

It is farther my opinion, that the assemblage of that arma- 
ment by Agamemnon was not owing so much to the attend- 
ance, of the suiters of Helen in pursuance of the oaths they 
had sworn to Tyndarus, as to his own superior power. It is 
related by those who received from their ancestors the most 
certain memorials of the Pelopotmesian affairs, that Pelopa, 
arriving there from Asia with abundance of wealth, soon 
gained so great an influence over those needy people, that, 
though a foreigner, he had the honour to have the country 

* The Carians first invented the boss of shields and the crest 
of helmets In remembrance of tms a small shield and a crest 
were always buried with them. By this means were the Ca 
rians known. The Phoenicians were distinguished by the nisn. 
ner of their interment : for, whereas other nations lay the feces 
of their dead towards the east, the Phoenicians reserved the posv 
tore, and kid them to the west, tfrs s twi* . 
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Ualud *ftrir haeowit ns»e> and that Hie power &*oum! 
bjf him ma e tocg e as mly emesged by hi* poetenty. finrye* 
theue* indeed,, whose smother, wee the meter of Atreua, per* 
athedin&tfeakjy n*e*hs of tho Eereefrte ; and Esxystbens, 
when he departed on that aipeditHm»saft the s^vefnseent of 
Mycena? and.ms kJngdein, because of h» affinity , in the cave 
of Atrena, who then resided widi him, having fled *•*« hie 
ftcfller open the murder of Chrystppqs. Whet* therefojoB, the 
ratnraaf Euiystheus was prevented by deatfcewd the Myce- 
neane, from * dreed ef the Heraclidss, were well mcbned to 
Atreus* as m pmnon «f great abilities and deep in the affec- 
tions of the people, he easily obtained the kingdom ef Myoe* 
me eM all the territories which bed belonged to Eoryrthen* ; 
and fremhtaece the family of Peleps quite overpowered the 
family ,©f Perseus. To these enlargements of power Ace* 
memnoii succeeding* and being also eeperior to the rest of hie 
countrymen ia naval strength, he was enabled, in my opin- 
ion, to form that expedition more from awe than favour. It 
is plain that be equipped out the largest number of ships him- 
self besides those he lent to the Arcadians. Homer ia my 
witness bjere, if his testimony have any force'; who hath far- 
ther, at the delivery of the sceptre, styled him, 

" Of many isles, and of all Aigbs, king. 
And a king who lived upon the continent could not possibly 
be lord of islands, except such as were adjacent, the number 
of which must needs be small, unless he had a competent 
strength at see ; but from this armament we have good light 
afforded to guess at the preceding. 
, ^ What though Myceiro was a small city, or though any 
•- place, at that time remarkable, appear at present inconsid- 
erable to us? yet no one ought on these motives prematurely 
to imagine that armament to have been less considerable than 
k is described by the poeti *nd reported by tradition. Sup- 
posing the city ef Laeed»inon to be now inn ruinated condi- 
tion, nothing left but the temples and the pavements of the 
mass, I fancy, in process of time, posterity could not easily 
be induced to believe that their power had ever been propor- 
tioned to their glory. Of the five divisions of the Peloponne- 
sus* they are actually possessed of two, having the command 

* These were tacohia, Arcadia,. Ar^Dtica, ttesscnU, and 
£tis. The Lacedemonians were possessed of Lacbnia and 
Messenia.— Scholwi. 
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tf the whole, and of nany ctaMeNto isaies with*** ; yvt, 
as the city it neither closely baft, as the taaspies sad public 
edifices ars by no means sumptu ous, and the houses de- 



from one another, after the old mode of Greece, 
would saner disparagement from sneh a wjevr. If we farther 
suppose the Athenians in the sane reverse of fostuse, front 
the view the city then would afford, it might be go sued that 
once it had doable the strength which it roally hath. Wo 
ought not, therefore, to be incredulous, nor so much to regard 
the appearance of cities as their power ; and, of couebo, to 
conclude the armament against Troy to hare been grosser 
than ever was known before, but inferior to those of our age. 
And whatever credit he given to the poetry of Homer in tins 
respect,' who no doubt as a poet hath set it off with aH pos- 
sible enlargement, yet, even according to his account, it ap- 
neareth inferior. For he bath made it to consist of twelve 
hundred ships ; those of the Boeotians carrying each one 
hundred and twenty men, those of Pbiloetetes fifty ; pomtag 
out, as I imagine, the largest and the smallest rates ; for of 
the rate of other, ships he hath not made the least mention in 
his catalogue, though he hath expressly informed us that 
every person of the crews belonging to the ships of Phitoc- 
tetes were both mariners and soldiers, since he hath made all 
who plied at the oar to be expert at the bow. It is not prob- 
able that any ships carried supernumeraries, excepting kings 
or persons in command, especially as their point was a mere 
transportation with all the necessary habiliments of war, as 
their ships were not decked, but built entirely in the fash* 
ion of the old piratical cruisers. If, therefore, a mean be 
taken between the largest and smallest rates, the number of 
the whole will turn out of small account for quotas sent in 
general from the whole of Greece.* The reason of this was 
not so much a scarcity of men as want of money. They ad- 
justed the number of men to the slender store of provisions 
they already had, and the probability of procuring a compe- 
tent subsistence in the course of the war. On their first land 
ing they got the better in fight ; the proof is, that they could 
not otherwise have fortified their camp with a wall. Neither 

* Thucydides makes it of small account, in regard to the war 
which is his subject. But the number of men employed in the 
expedition against Troy was 102,000. For the mean between 
120 and 50 is 85, and 85 X by 1,200=102,000. 
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40th it aapear that they exerted aH,tMr etrangta at oaca, 
Dumber* being detached for supplies ofmvisioos, to till the 
Chersoaetus, and to forage at large, lima divided aa they 
- - ■ • tterabietoi * 



eietance, being equal in force to those who wen at ana- 
time left to carry on the aiege. For had the store* of pro* 
visions at the first landing been ample enough for the whole 
number of men they brought, and had they been able to proa* 
ecute the war free from the avocations of foraging and til- 
lage, their superiority in the field must have given them an 
easy and expeditions conquest. But in fact they did not pry 
the work with all their number, but only with a part con- 
etantly reserved for the purpose : had they formed the siege 
with their whole force, in less time and with less difficulty they 
must have taken Troy. Through want of money it was that 
expeditions prior to this, and even this, the moat celebrated 
of all that ever happened, are plainly fotfnd to hare been less 
in reality than they are in fame or current estimation at pres- 
ent through poetical assistance. 
\V Nor did the prosperous event of the Trojan expedition pat 
an end to the unsettled and fluctuating state of Greece, or 
secure that tranquillity so necessary to advancement. The 
return of the Grecians from Ilium, after so long aa absence, 
gave rise to many innovations. Seditions were excited in 
almost every city ; and those who were forced to withdraw 
tmilt cities for themselves in other places. The present 
Boeotians, for instance, being driven oat of Arne try the 
Theasefians, sixty years after the taking of Troy, planted 
themselves in the country now called Bosotia, though before 
that time Cadmeis : but a body of them had already seated 
themselves there, of whom were those who went in the 
expedition against Troy : and, eighty years after it, the Dori- 
ans, with the Herachcfo, took possession of Peloponnesus. 
It was not without much ado and length of time that Greece, 
quiet and settled at home, had opportunity to send colonies 
abroad. Then the Athenians planted Ionia and mosi of the 
islands ; the Peloponnesians the greatest part of Italy and 
Sicily, and even some colonies in the different tracts of 
Greece. But all these transactions are of a later date than 
the Trojan war. 

- But whan once the state of Greece was grown more 
robust, and an increase of wealth became their st*a> mote 
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the* ewr before, as the public revenues grew apace, in »_^^ 
places tyrannies started up : for Wore this kingdoms wet* 
hesoditary and with bmited authority. Now Greece through- 
out was employed in building navies, and became addicted 
to naval affairs with unusual application. The Corinthian* 
are said to have been the first who, by varying the make of 
their ships, brought them to that model which 4* now in use, 
and Corinth to be the first place of Greece where triremes* 
were built. It is a known fact, that Aminocles, *, shin- 
carpenter from Corinth, built four ships for the Sajnians; 
now, from the arrival of Aminoeles at Sam©* to the conclu- 
sion of the war which is now my subject, there panned at 
most but three hundred years. The oUtat see-fight we 
know any thing of was that of the Corinthians against the 
Corcyremns : but the distance between that and the same 
period is not more than two hundred and sixty. For the 
city of the Corinthians, being seated on the iathmus;, bath 
ever been a place of trade, as formerly the Grecians, both 
within and without Peloponnesus, mere accustomed to lead 
man sea, could have no traffic with one soothes without 
passing thro*igh their territory. They wen also remarkable 
for wealth, as clearly appeared* from the ancient poets, who 
have given that city the epithet of rich. And when once 
navigation was practised in Greece, they tostiw time in their 
own equipments ; they cleared the sea of pirates ; and, open- 
ing their town as a public mart, both by land end see, made 
Corinth powerful by the increase of its revenue. The lontV 
ans had no naval force till a long time after this* in the reign 
of Cyrus, first king of the Persians, and his son Carobyses ; 
and, waging war with Cyrus, they were for a time masjea 
of the sea which lieth upon their own coasts. PelyccaAee, 
also, who was tyrant of Samoa in the reign of Camhyees, 
having a powerful navy, subdued many of the islands, and 
among the rest Rhenea, which, as soon as conquered, he con- 
secrated to Deiian Apollo. The Phoceans also, when plant- 

* The triremes were the ships of war, of the galley kind, ana* 
take their name from the three "banks of oars with wbich they 
were furnished. They were also masted and carried sails ; but 
they generally lowered the sails when they came to action, and 
relied chiefly on their oars, that they might be more able to tack 
about, or to run down upon the- enemy with more force and 
stss4Kr*se<-~Sce Potter's Aiehswfcgie, *oL u., c. 14. 
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naff their colony at MarseiBes, hadai 



at *ea against the Carthaginians. 
^-7 These were the moat remarkable eqmpmeate of a naval 
force ; and these, though beyond contest maay generation* 
later than the war of Troy, bad a very small number of tri- 
reme*, but conaiated chiefly of vessels of fifty oara and bargee 
•f the more ancient model. And it was bat a Utile while 
before the Median war and the death of Barwa, whosoccoa ded y 
Caawysee in the kingdom of Persia, that the tyrants of Sicily 
and the Coreyreans beeaaae maatera of any eoiisidersiae num- 
ber of trireme*. Forth*««lastwei*meonrymstatH:esofan*> 
val strength in Greece before the invasion of it by Xerxes that 
deserve particular mention. The veasele of the iEginstsa, of 
the Athenian*, and some others, were few in number, and 
moat of them but of fifty oara. It waa not till later tunes, 
wlten the Athenians had war with' the JSginet*, and also 
expected the approach of Xerxes, that at the persuasion of 
Themietoclea they built those ships with which they fought 
successfully against (he Barbarians; and even these were 
not yet completely decked over.. 

Such, therefore, were the navies of Greece, both of an 
iilier and later date. And the states to which they belonged 
gained by them considerable strength, through an incBsaee of 
their revenue and the enlargement of their dominions. Em- 
barcationa grown more frequent,- especially to those who 
were pent up in a narrow soil, occasioned the reduction of 
the isles ; but for a land war, and, in consequence of that, an 
accession of power, none such waa at that time known. All 
conflicts of- that sort which ever happened, were disputes of 
boundaries between contiguona states. The Orecnms had 
not yet launched forth into distant expeditions, nor aimed 
ambitiously at foreign conquests-. There were no depend- 
ant cities which furnished quota* at me will of ethers who 
gave them law ; nor did those who were upon equality con- 
cur in any joint undertaking ; each petty state took up arms 
occasionally in its own. defence against the encroachments of 
its neighbours. At most, the greatest division of Greece that 
ever happened was in the old rupture between the Chalcideans 
md Eretnans, when leagues were formed in favour of both. 
\A By these means was the growth of many states prevented, 
W that of she Ionian* by a different ca u se the great and 
suifriaittg grbvrth of the Persian, poster, for Gyro*, *#et 
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he had completed the conquest of Crowns, and all the conn- 
try which lieth between the river Halys and the sea, invaded 
them, and enslaved their towns upon the continent ; and 
Darius afterward, victorious by the strength of a Phoenician 
fleet, did the same by the islands. 
O* As for those tyrants who had anywhere usurped the 
government of Grecian cities,— their whole application being 
confined to their own private concerns, to the guard of their 
persons, or aggrandizement of their families — thejr resided 
in their own cities so far as was consistent with their own 
security. Nothing worthy of remembrance was achieved by 
them, unless we take into account the frequent broils between 
them and their neighbours. Not but that the tyrants in Sicily 
had advanced their power to a great "height. But Greece, in 
general, was thus withheld for a long course of time from 
performing any remarkable exploit by the strength of her 
united, or the adventurous efforts of her separate stales. 
V\ But after that the tyrants of Athens, and ail the tyrants of 
other parts of Greece, generally and of old subject to these 
violent encroachments, notwithstanding their number and the 
fresh vigour of the last, were all (except those of Sicily) 
demolished by the Lacedaemonians. For Lacedsimon, ever 
since it came into the hands of the Dorians, in whose pos- 
session it still continueth, though harassed with seditions the 
longest of any place we know, yet hath ever been happy in a 
well-regulated government, and hath always been exempt 
from tyrants ; for, reckoning to the conclusion of this present 
war, it is somewhat more wan four hundred years that the 
Lacedsmionians have enjoyed the same polity. On this basis 
was their power at home founded, and this enabled mem to 
exert it in regulating other states. But, after thai the tyrants 
were by them extirpated from Greece, not many years inter- 
vened before the battle of Marathon was fought by the Modes 
against the Athenians ; and in the tenth year after that, the 
Barbarian (Xerxes) again, with a vast armament, invaded 
Greece, in order to enslave it. Hanging then, on the very 
brink of ruin, the Lacedemonians, on account of their pre 
eminent power, took the command of all the Greeks combined 
together in their own defence ; while the Athenians, on the 
approach of the Modes, having, already determined to aban- 
don their city, and laid in their n e ces sa ry stares, went on 
board their ships, and made head against him by sea. 
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Having thus by their common eftrta repulsed the Barbarian, 

the Grecians, not only those who revolted from the king, but 
those also who tad combined together against him, were mob 
•fter divided among themselves, aiding either in the Athenian 
or in the Laeedemonian league ; for the mattery appeared 
plainly to be in their handa, since theee were the moat power- 
ful by land and theee by aea. The agreement between the 
Athenian* and Laeedamvmiane wae bnt of abort continuance ; 
▼affiance ensued; and tbey entered the liste of war one 
against another, each with the additional strength of their 
awn respective allies: and hence, if any other Grecians 
qoarolled, they went over in parties to these as their princi- 
paie. Insomuch that from the invasion of the Medea quite 
ctown te the breaking out of this war, one while striking up 
truces, another while at open war, either with one another or 
the confederates revolting from either league, they had pro- 
Tided themselves with all military stores, and much improved 
their skill by constant practice exercised in dangers. 
.v As lor the lacedamonians, they gave law to their confcoV 
V%r»t*s without the heavy imposition of tributes. Their study 
was only to keep them well affected to themselves, by intro- 
ducing the oligarchy among them. But the Athenians lord- 
ed it ever theirs, having got in course of time the ships of all 
these who might oppose them into their own hands, except- 
ing the Chiani and the Lesbians, and imposed on them a cer- 
tain payment of tribute. And their own particular prepara- 
tions lot the pre se n t war were more ample than former times 
had known, even during the greatest vigour of their state, and 
the moot perfect harmony between them and their allies. 
^ Such are the discoveries I have made concerning the an* 
> cient state of Greece ; which, though drawn from a regu- 
lar series of proofs, will not easily be credited ; for it is the 
custom of mankind, nay, even where their own country is 
concerned, to acquiesce with ready credulity in the traditions 
af former ages, without subjecting mem to the test of sedate 
e xamination . Than, lor instance, it is yet a received opinio* 
among the bulk of the Athenian people, that lli p pmth ns was 
the tyrant* and therefore slain by Heimodmaaad Arknogitoe ; 
and they have not yet discovered that Hippies then go v e rne d 
by virtue of his being the eldest of the sons of Pisistratus, 
and that Hipparchus and Thessalue were his brothers. Har- 
modius and Aristogiton, on the very day appointed, and just 
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at the crisis, suspecting that information had been given tt 
Hippias by some who were privy to the design, made no at- 
tempt upon him, as put already on his guard. Yet willing, 
before they were apprehended, to show their resolution and 
contempt of danger, they accidentally found Hipparchus at 
the Leocorium superintending the Panathenaical procession,* 
and immediately slew him. There are many other things of 
a more recent date,*and of memory not yet invalidated by 
time, about which the other Grecians are very wrong in their 
notions ; such as, that the Lacedaemonian kings had each of 
them a double and not a single vote in public questions ; and 
that among them the Pittanate was a military band, which 
never yet existed. So easy a task to numbers is the search 
of truth ; so eager are they to catch at whatever lieth next 
at hand ! 

But, from the testimonies alleged in support of what I have 
hitherto advanced, any one may depend on my account -of 
things, without danger of false opinions. Let him withhold 
his credit from the songs of poets, whose profession it is to 
give all possible enlargements to their subjects ; let him do 
so farther by the writers of prose, f who study more that sr£- - 
ful composition which eaptivateth the ear than the plain and 
simple recital of truth, where proper attestations are never to 
be found, and many things through length of time have in- 
credibly sallied out into mere fable ; and then he will be con- 
vinced upon the plainest proofs, that the state of ancient 
Greece was very nearly the same as I have described it 
And this present war, when considered m all its operations, 
notwithstanding the propensity of mankind to imagine that 
war in which they are personally engaged to be the greatest 

* This procession was made at the great Panathensea, which 
festival was celebrated once in five years, in commemoration of 
the union of all the people of Attica by Theseus. The lesser 
Panathensea was celebrated every third year, some say every 
year, and was lengthened out by public games. These wen 
also used at the great Panathensa, in which the greatest splen- 
dour and magnificence were employed, and the procession ad- 
ded, here mentioned by Thucydides, and of which the curious 
reader may see a particular account in Potter's Archaeologia, vol 
L,p.421. 

t Thucydides is here supposed to dance at Herodotus ; and 
again, a little after, he justly thinks that fiction and fabU oaght 
to have no {lace in history. 
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that ever happened, and so soon as it is over to replace their 
admiration upon others more ancient, will easily be owned to 
have been the most important of all. 

As to the speeches of particular persons, either at the com- 
mencement or at the prosecution of the war, whether each 
-as I heard myself or such as were repeated to me by others, 
I will not pretend to recite them in all their exactness. It 
hath been my method to consider principally what might be 
pertinently said upon every occasion to the points in debate, 
and to keep as near as possible to what would pass for gen- 
nine by universal consent. And as for the actions performed 
in the course of this war, I have not presumed to describe 
them from casual narratives or my own conjectures, but ei- 
ther from certainty, where I myself was a spectator, or from 
the most exact informations I have been able to collect from 
others. This indeed was a work of no little difficulty, because 
even such as were present at those actions disagreed in their 
accounts about them, according as affection to either side or 
memory prevailed. 
•J My relation, because quite clear of fable, may prove less 
' delightral to the ears. But it will afford sufficient scope to 
those who love a sincere account of past transactions, of such 
as in the ordinary vicissitudes of human affairs may fully oc- 
cur, at least be resembled again. I give it to the public as 
an everlasting possession, and not as a contentious instrument 
of temporary applause. 
**> Of former transactions, the greatest was that against the 
Medes, which, however, by two engagements on sea and as 
many at land, was brought to a speedy conclusion. But the 
continuance of this war ran out into a much greater length ; 
and Greece in the course of it was plunged into such calami- 
ties as were never known before in an equal space. Never 
had so many cities been made desolate by victories, some by 
Barbarians, and some by the violence of intestine feuds ; to 
say nothing of those where captivity made room for new pos- 
sessors ; never so many instances of banishment ; never so 
many scenes of slaughter either in battles or seditions. Such 
calamities, farther, as were known only by report, but had 
rarely been felt in fact, now gained credit from experience : 
earthquakes, for instance, which affected the largest part of 
the habitable globe, and shook it with the utmost -violence ; 
eclipses of the sun, which happened mote frequently than 
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former times had remembered; mat droughts in some places* 
the consequence of which was lamina- ; and, what made no* 
the least ravage, but did its share of destruction, the noisoase 
pestilence. For all these things ensued in the sequel of this 
war, which was carried on between the Athenians and Pelo- 
ponnesians, after breaking the thirty years' truce concluded 
between them upon the reduction of Eubcsa. 
\ The reasons for which this truce was broken, and their 
t\j course of variance, I have m the first place thought proper to 
write, that none may be at a loss about the origin of ae mo- 
mentous a war among the Grecians. The growth of the Athe- 
nian power I conceive to have been the truest occasion of it, 
though never openly avowed ; the jealousy struck by it into 
the Lacedaunonians made the contest necessary, Bat the 
pretences publicly alleged on either side for breaking the 
truce and declaring open war, shall now be relate^ 
V, Epidamnus is a city on the right hand as you sail into the 
*V Ionian Gulf : adjoining to it live the Barbarian TauU&tii, a 
people of Illyria. The Corcyreans settled a colony here, the 
leader of which was Phalius, the son of Hemtoctides, a Co- 
^ rinthian by birth, of the lineage of Hercules, invited to the of- 
fice out of the mother city, according to the custom of an- 
cient times ; and, besides this, some Corinthians and others 
of Doric descent joined themselves to this colony. In pro- 
cess of time, the city of the Epidamnians became great and 
populous. Yet, having been afterward harassed with sedi- 
tions of many years' continuance, they were brought very low 
(according to report) by war waged against them by the 
neighbouring Barbarians, and were deprived of the greatest 
share of their power. But the most recent event at Eptdanv 
nus before the present war was, that the people there had 
driven the nobles out of the city. These, sheltering them- 
selves among the Barbarians, began depredations on those 
who remained behind, both by land and sea* The Epidanv 
mans of the place, suffering vastly from these depredations, 
despatched a m bassadors to Corcyra as their mother city, be- 
seeching them " Not to behold their destruction with eyes 
unconcerned, but to reconcile their exiles to them, and to 
deliver them from this Barbarian war." The ambassadors, 
sitting down submissively in the temple of Juno, offered these 
supplications. But the Corcyreans, refusing to receive them, 
sent them home again without effect. The J 
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convinced that no redress could be hid from Osroym, ana 
ignorant how to proceed in their present perulmirisa, sent to 
fielphos to inquire of the sod, " Whetker they shonei sov» 
render their city to the Corinthians as their fbn ader% sad 
should seek security from their protection V He answered, 
that " they should surrender and take then tor their leaden." 
The Epidamnians, in pursuance of this oracle, arming at Co- 
rinth, make there a tender of the colony, representing thai 
" the leader of it had been at Corinth," end eommwucating 
the oracle ; and farther entreated them " not to look on with 
eyes of unconcern till their destruction wee completed, bat to 
undertake their redress." The Corinthian* granted diem 
their protection from a regard to justice, imagining themselves 
to be no less interested in their colony than the Corcyreans. 
But they were also actuated by a hatred of the Coscyreans, 
from whom, though a colony of their own, they had received 
some contemptuous treatment : for they neither paid them 
the usual honour on their public solemnities, nor began with 
a Corinthian in the distribution of the sacrifices, which is al- 
ways done by other colonies. This their contempt was 
founded as well on the sufficiency of their own wealth, m 
which at that time they equalled the richest of the Greeks, as 
on the superiority of their military force. The* insolence 
became greater in time with the enlargement of their nary, 
and they assumed glory to themselves in a naval character as 
succeeding the Phsacians in the possession of Corcyra. This 
was their chief incentive to furnish themselves with a naval 
strength, and in it they were by no means inconsiderable : lor 
they were masters of a hundred and twenty triremes when 
they began this war. Upon all these reasons the resentments 
of the Corinthians rising high against them, they undertook 
with pleasure the relief of Epxdamnus ; encouraging all who 
were so disposed to go and settle there, and sending thither 
a garrison of Ambraciots and Lencadians and their own peo- 
ple. These marched by land to Apollonia, which is a colony 
of the Corinthians, from a dread of the Corcyreana, lest they 
should have hindered their passage had they attempted it by 
sea. 
\0 As soon as the Corcyreans heard that the new inhabitants 
v and garrison were got to Epidamnua, and that the colony was 
delivered into the hands of the Corinthians, they grew hot 
with indignation : and putting out imtnediately with twenty 
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fire ship*, which were toon followed by another equipment, 
they command them " at their peril to receive their exiles ;" — 
for those who had been driven out of Epidamnus had already 
been at Corcyra, where, pointing to the sepulchres, and claim- 
ing the rights of consanguinity, they had entreated them to 
undertake their restoration : — " and to send away the gar- 
rison and new inhabitants which they had received from Co- 
rinth." The Epidamntans were quite deaf to these haughty 
commands. And upon this the Corcyreans, with a squadron 
of forty ships, accompanied by the exiles whom they pretend- 
ed to restore, and an aid of IUyrians, began hostilities. Hav- 
ing blocked up the city, they made proclamation, " that all 
Epidamnians who were willing, and the strangers, might de- 
part without molestation, or otherwise they should be treated 
as enemies." Bat this having no effect, the Corcyreans be- 
set the place, which is situated upon an isthmus, on ail sides* 
n regular siege. 
* The Corinthians, upon the arrival ef messengers from Epi- 
damnus with an account of the siege, draw their forces to- 
gether. They also gave public notice, " that a new colony 
was going to Epidamnus, into which all that would enter 
should have equal and like privileges with their predecessors ; 
that, if any one was unwilling to set out immediately, and 
yet chose to have the benefit of the colony, he might deposite 
fifty Corinthian drachmas, and be excused his personal at- 
tendance." The number of those who entered for immediate 
transportation, and of those who deposited their money, was 
large. They sent farther to the Megareans, requesting a num- 
ber of ships to enlarge their convoy, that their passage might 
not be obstructed by the Corcyreans, from whom they re- 
ceived a supply of eight, and four more from Pale of the Ce- 
phallenians. The same request was made to the Epidau- 
rians, who sent five. A single ship joined them from Her- 
raione ; two from Troszene ; ten from the Leucadians ; and 
eight from the Ambraciots. Of the Thebans and Phliasians 
they requested money; of the Eleans, empty ships and 
money. And the number of ships fitted out by themselves 
amounted to thirty-and-three thousand heavy-armed. 

When the Corcyreans were informed of these preparations 
they went to Corinth, purposely accompanied by ambassa- 
dors from Laced&mon and Sicyon. There they charged the 
Corinthians " to fetch away their garrison and new settlement 
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from Epidamnus, as having no manner of pretention* there : 
that, if they had any thing to allege to the contrary, they were 
willing to submit to a fair trial in Peloponnesus, before such 
states as both sides should approve ; and to whichever party 
the colony should be adjudged, by them it should be held. 
They also intimated " their readiness to refer the point in dis- 
pute to the oracle at Delpbos ; — war, in their own inclina- 
tions, they were quite against : but, if it must be so, on their 
sides (they said), mere necessity would prescribe the meas- 
ure ; and if thus compelled to do it, they should for assist- 
ance have recourse to friends not eligible indeed, but better 
able to serve them than such as they already had." The Co- 
rinthians answered, that " if they would withdraw their fleet 
and their Barbarians from before Epidamnus, they would then 
treat of an accommodation : but, till this was done, their hon- 
our would not suffer them to submit to a reference, while 
their friends were undergoing the miseries of a siege." The 
Corcyreans replied, that "if they would recall their people 
from Epidamnus, themselves also would do the like ; but were 
ready further to agree, that both parties should remain in their 
present situation, under a suspension of arms, till the affair 

- could be judicially determined." 

**» The Corinthians were not only deaf to every proposal, but 

'*' so soon as ever they had manned their ships, and their allies 
were come up, despatching a herald beforehand to declare 
war against the Corcyreans, and then weighing anchor with 
a force of seventy-five ships and two thousand heavy-armed, 
they stretched away for Epidamnus, to make head against the 
Corcyreans. The commanders of this fleet were Axisteus 
the son of Pellicas, Calibrates the son of Callias, and Tima- 
nor the son of Timanthes ; those of the land-forces were Ar» 
chetimus the son of Eurytimus, and Isarchidas the son of 
Isarchus. 
V When they were come up as far as Actium, in the district 
swof Anactorium, where standeth the temple of Apollo, in the 

J mouth of the Gulf of Ambracia, they were met by a herald 
despatched expressly in a row-boat by the Corcyreans, forbid- 
ding them " at their peril to proceed " But, at the same 
time, the Corcyreans were busied at home in manning their 
own ships, repairing such as were old to make them fit for 
service, and equipping the rest with the utmost expedition. 
When the herald brought back nothing pacific from the Co- 
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rinthians, and their squadron was now completed to eighty 
ships (for they had had forty employed in the siege of Epi* 
damnus), they saned in quest of the -enemy, and drawing op 
against them, came to an engagement. The victory fell be- 
yond dispute to the side of the Corcyreans, and fifteen strips: 
of the Corinthians were utterly destroyed. 
N Their good fortune was such, that on the very same day 

^ Epidamnus was surrendered to the besiegers upon a capitu- 
lation, by which " all the strangers in the place were to be 
sold for slaves, but the Corinthians to be detained prisoners 
at discretion." 
After the engagement at sea, the Corcyreans, having erect- 

\ ** ed a trophy* upon Leucimna, a promontory of Coreyra, pot to 
death all the prisoners they had taken, except the Corin- 
thians, whom tney kept in chains. And after this, as the Oo- 
rinthians and allies, having been vanquished in fight, were 
forced to retire within their Own harbours, they were quite 
masters of all the adjacent sea ; and, sailing first to Lencas, 
a colony of the Corinthians, they laid its territories waste ; 
and then burnt Cyllene, a dock of the Eleans, because they 
had supplied the Corinthians with ships and money. In this 
manner they continued masters of the sea a long time after 
their naval victory, and in their cruises very much annoyed 
the allies of the Corinthians. It was not until the beginning 
of the summer that a check was given them by a fleet and 
land army, who were commissioned, in order to relieve their 
harassed allies, to station themselves at Actium, and round 

* This was constantly done by the Grecians upon a victory. 
Nay, when the victory was claimed on both sides, both sides 
erected trophies, of which several instances occur is Thucyd- 
ides. The trophies for a victory at land were decked out with 
the arms they had taken ; those for a victory at sea, with aims 
also, and the shatters of the enemy's ships. " To demolish a 
trophy was looked on as unlawful, and a Kind of sacrilege, be- 
cause they were all consecrated to some deity ; nor was it less 
a crime to pay divine adoration before them, or to repair them 
when decayed, as may be likewise observed of the Stomas tri- 
umphal arches ; this being the means to revive the memory of 
forgotten quarrels, and engage posterity to revenge the disgraoe 
of their ancestors ; for the same reason, those Grecians who first 
introduced the custom of erecting pillars for trophies, incurred 
a severe censure from the ages they lived in,"— Potter** Archm* 
•Jqgia, vol. ii, c. 12. 
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«he Chfaaeriam cf Theeproae. Time the* lay, to cover Leu- 
eas and other places which were ia friendship with themfiesa 
the ravage of the enemy. The Corcyroans, apea this, with 
a naval and land force, stationed thetneebee aw against them 
at Leccimna. Bat neither party veatafmg oat to attack the 
other, they lay quiet in their appetite stations the whole snm- 
mer, and, on the approach of winter, both aidaa withdrew to 
their respective homes. 

During the remainder of the year after the engagement at 
sea, and all the following, the Corinthiane, whose inrlignatioa 
-was raised in this their war against the Corcyreane, ware 
building new ships, and sparing neither bboor nor coat ftoaet 
a strong armament ready for sea, and seat t hr oug ho ut Pelo- 
ponnesus and the other parts of Greece to aire nauinea into 
their service. The Oorcyreans, hearing of these great prep- 
arations, -were terribly alarmed, and with aeeeen ; for at that 
time they were in no aHianee with any of the Grecians, nor 
comprehended either in the Athenian or Lacedemonian 
league. And hence they thought it quite expedient to go 
and sue for the alliance of the Athenians, and endeavour to 
obtain some succour from them. The Corinthians, gaining 
intelligence of their design, despatched an embassy at the 
same time to Athens, instructed by any means to prevent the 
junction of the Athenians to the naval strength of the Cor* 
eyreena, which might hinder them from bringing this war to 
a successful issue. The Athenians being met in general as- 
sembly,* both embassies rose ap to pftaad their own cause; 
and the Corcyrean spoke as follows :— • 

* The cKKXstta, or assembly of the people. In this the ease* 
eignty was vested ; and it is proper the English reader should 
grow acquainted with this particular form in the Athenian de- 
mocracy. 

The people of Athtos weredfrided into ten tribes, which pre- 
tided by rotation. The year was divided into ten courses, and 
each tribe presided about five weeks. The tribe in coarse elect- 
ed fifty persons to manage by their authority and in their name . 
these were called Prytanes. These being too large a number 
for business, they were subdivided into tens, each of these divis- 
ions presiding for a week ; and these were called Proedri. One 
of the proedri presided or was in the chair for a day, and wee 
styled Epistates. for that day, and he never enjoyed this pre- 
eminence a second time in his hfe, he was invested with the 
highest trust in the government. He kept the pubUo seal, sad 
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" It £» quite proper,, Athenians, that those who address 
^ themselves to a neighbouring power, imploring their succour, 
% which is now our case, without being able to plead the merit 
; of prior good senrices or an old alliance in their own behalf, 
should previously convince them, chiefly, that a compliance 
with such requests must turn to their advantage ; at least, 
that it will cause no manner of inconvenience ; and then, that 
the favour will be returned with effectual gratitude. If they 
are unable to give satisfactory conviction in any of these par- 
ticulars, they can have no reason to be angry if their suit be 
rejected. The Corcyreans, confident that they can clear up 
these points beyond the reach of scruple, have sent us hither 
to request your alliance. 

" The method, indeed, which hitherto we have fondly ob- 
_ , served, hath proved in feet absurd towards you in this our 
y> exigency, and prejudicial to our own affairs in our present sii- 

the keys of the citadel and treasury. In the assembly of the 
people ne ordered all the proclamations, regulated proceedings, 
put the question, and declared the majority. 

The assemblies of the people were of two kinds : ordinary 
and extraordinary. Of die first kind, four were regularly held 
during each presidency of the tribes, and at the third of them 
ambassadors from foreign states had public audience. The me- 
ter were occasionally convened by the presidents in courses, or 
by the general of the state. Some days beforehand notice was 
publicly given by the senate or council of five hundred upon 
what subjects they were to deliberate; but this could not be 
observed upon sudden emergencies. 

They met early in the morning generally, in the Pnyx, at the 
summons of the public crier. At the second summons they 
were obliged to attend at their peril. For then the proper offi 
cers ran along the forum with a rope stretched across, and rub 
bed over with vermilion, and all upon whom a mark was found 
were fined ; but those who attended early and regularly received 
half a drachma each for attendance. The number which at 
tended generally amounted to five or six thousand. 

The assembly opened with the sacrifice of a young pig to 
Geres, and the blood was sprinkled round by way of purification. 
Then a prayer was pronounced aloud by the crier for the pros- 
perity of the commonwealth of Athens ; which ended, a curse 
was next pronounced on every citizen who did any thing to the 
prejudice of his country. Then the presidents of the week 
opened the points upon which they were convened, and the as- 
sembly proceeded to business. 
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ration. In preceding times wo never chose tognni an a&V 
aace to any ; yet now are we come to sue for alhanee from 
others, being, through oar own maxims, quite destitute of 
friends in tin* our war against the Cotmthiaas: and thai 
which before appeared the conduct of refined prudence, to 
keep clear of danger by shunning the entanglements of a 
foreign alhanee, we now find by the event to have been both 
impolitic and weak. 
jXm " Once already we have engaged the Corinthians at sea, 
• ^ and repulsed them merely by our own strength. But since, 
with a greater force collected from Peloponnesus and the seat 
of Greece, they are again preparing to attack ua ; since wo 
perceive ourselves unable to resist them merely with our own 
domestic strength; since, farther, with our subjection the 
danger will spread abroad, war are necessitated to apply to 
you and everywhere else for succour ; and though now ina- 
feoldened to act in opposition to our former inactive maxims, 
yet we deserve your pardon, as they were not the result of 
bud designs, but of mistaken judgments ; and could we but 
obtain redress from you, thja / ihcidental necessity of ours wiH 
turn out highly to your honour upon several accounts. 
*A " In the first place, you will favour those with your assist* 
ance who have felt, b& never committed, injustice. In the 
next place, by protecting those whose lives and liberties are 
at stake, you will confer so vast an obligation that the mem- 
ory of it can never/be abolished. We are now masters of the 
greatest naval foace except your own. Consider, therefore, 
how fair an occasion, yery seldom to be met with, of the 
greatest advantage to yourselves, of titegreatest vexation to 
your enemies, now lieth before you ; when that very power, 
the accession of which you would readily have purchased 
with ample sums of money and a weight of obligation, com- 
6th here to invite your acceptance and make a tender of itself 
without any danger or expense to you ; nay, what is more, 
enabling you to gain the praise of the world, the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of those you defend, and an increase of 
power to yourselves. Few people, in preceding ages, have 
ever had at any one time so many fine opportunities within 
their reach. And few there are, who, suing for alliance, do 
it not rather from a view of receiving than conferring secu- 
rity and reputation by their suit. 

If there be any one among you who iinagmeth that was 
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will never happen in which we my do yon serviea, in. 1 
imagination ha is quite m h ttaaen . He doth not penetrate 
the designs of the Lacedaemonians, who, alarmed at warn* 
power, are. intent on war ; nor those of the Corinthians, wh*, 
powerful of thsmeel? es, and your enemies, have begun with 
as to open the way for attacking yon ; that, united by com- 
mon reeentmente, wo might not stand up in oar mutual de- 
fence against their violence; nor they be disappointed at 
least in one of their views, either effectually to humble us, 
or securely to establish their own power. It is your intereet 
to prevent them, by accepting that alliance which we offer* 
and rather to anticipate their designs than couBterpkt them 
when ripening into act. 

" If, farther, they tax with a breach of justice^ your nre- 
*> turning to interfere with their colonies, let them learn that 
every colony, while used in the proper manaes, payeth hon- 
our and regard to its mother state ; butt when treated with 
injury and violence, is become an alien. They ate not seat 
out to be the slaves, but to be the equals of those who re- 
main behind. Their violence and injustice require no proole : 
for, invited by us to submit the business of Baidamnus to a 
judicial trial, they chose rather to prosecute their claims at 
war than at equity. And let such behaviour towards us, their 
relations, put you timely on your guard, that you may not be 
overreached by their collusions, nor hesitate one moment to 
grant our petitions. For he. woo findeth the least roam to 
repent of having gratified his enemies, is most likely to per- 
severe in uninterrupted security. 
^0 " You wilt not break your treaty with the Laced^moniama 
by our admission, who are allied to neither of yoa. By that 
treaty it is expressly stipulated, mat ' If any of the states of 
Greece be not at present in alliance with either of the con- 
tracting parties, permission is given them to go into either 
league, at their own discretion.' And terrible indeed it ie, 
if. they must be at liberty to man their fleeta out of places in 
their alliance, nay, more than that, out of Greece at large, 
and, to no small amount, even out of your dependants, and we 
must be debarred not only your most insiting alliance, but 
every possible expedient of succour ; then, after all, they 
must raise a cry of injustice if we ofler- our requests to yon 
and have them granted. But much greater reasons of cent* 
plaint will lie with us if w© cannot prevail upon yen. For 
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then yea wiH throw at * distanro the** who are beset with 
dangers, and never wane yew enemies ; you will not only not 
restrain the ewiQechaients of enemiee end invadera, but will 
behold them, through your negligence, assuming etrength oat 
of yoar dominions, which you ought never to endure. Tea 
ought either to hinder them from seducing your subjects into 
their pay, or send an immediate succour to as, in whet man- 
ner yon may be persuaded is the most expedient ; but the 
course yen ought principally to take if, to form with na a de- 
fensive alliance, and to act immediately. 
4 \ "The advantage of such a measure, as we premised at 
first,* we are clearly proving. But that which carrieth the 
greatest weight is this, that our enemiea are enemies also to 
woo (a point too clear to require proof), and enemiea by no 
means despicable* but ante to make revolters feel their ven- 
goanoev The bad consequences of rejecting a land, cannot 
be equal to those of rejecting a naval alliance, especially to 
you, who should exert your utmost efforts to let none be 
naetera of a fleet besides yourselves ; or, if that be not feasi- 
ble, to make the most powerful in that respect your met allies. 
And whosoever, allowing the plain advantage of these oar 
arguments, may yet dread a rupture if their influence prevail, 
—let such a one know, that the event he feareth, accom- 
panied by strength, will strike greater dread into all your 
enemies ; but that the zeal of him who would have uf now 
rejected, since it is founded on a weak presumption of their 
strength, must the sooner encourage these enemies to attack 
you. The present consultation is not confined to Corcyra, 
but very nearly concerneth Athens also : — let him there/ore 
be assured that he doth not provide the best for the welfare 
of Athens, when, directly foreseeing a war fast approaching 
and only not on foot, he hesitateth the least about gaining a 
people provided with all the necessary means of being a 
most serviceable friend or a most prejudicial foe ;— a people 
opportunely situated in the course to Italy and Sicily, so 
capable to hinder the accession of any naval force from 
thence to the Feloponnesiana, and to secure a passage from 
hence to any of those coasts, not to mention the commodious 

tess of it in many other respects. 

p l To reduce the whole to one short point, wherein all and 
every individual of you is concerned, learn from hence that 
we are not to be abandoned : there are but three naval pew 
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era among the Grecians of any consideration, your own, our 
own, and that of the Corinthians. If yon indolently suffer 
two of these to be incorporated, by leaving us a prey to the 
Corinthians, you must for the future make head against the 
Corcyreans and Peloponnesians both : but, if yon grant your 
alliance to us, the contest will lie against them alone, and 
.your own naval strength be considerably augmented." 
V ' 3 In this manner the Corcyreans spoke* : and when they had 
concluded, the Corinthians took their turn as followeth : — 

" Since these Corcyreans have not confined their discourse 
merely to solicit the favour of your alliance, but have enlarged 
it with invectives against our injustice in making war. upon 
them, we also lie under a necessity to make some previous 
observations on both of those points before we proceed to 
other matters. By this means you will perceive your own 
great security in complying with our demands, and what 
weighty reasons you have to reject their importunate solici- 
tations. 
. " They allege it as a maxim of prudence that they have 
^^ been hitherto averse to any foreign alliance : but their mo- 
tives in this were founded upon malice, and not upon virtue. 
They would have no ally to be a witness of the wrongs they 
do ; they declined the society of such as might put them to 
the blush. Their very island, farther, which is finely situated 
for such arbitrary tempers, suffereth them alone to judge 
those outrages they themselves commit : exempting them 
from fair and equitable trials, because they seldom go abroad 
to visit their neighbours, as their harbours are the constant 
and necessary resort of others. Here, then, lieth the modesty 
of their unassociating maxim : it wris designed to prevent 
their having any partners in violence, that they might have 
it all to themselves; that, when they were superior, they 
might oppress without control ; when there was none to watch 
them they might engross the spoil, and might enjoy their 
. rapine without danger of a blush. Had they been those 
virtuous souls they proclaim themselves, then, clear of every 
oad imputation from their neighbours, they had a fine oppor 
tunity to manifest their integrity to the world by doing and 
by submitting to justice. 
4/l " But such neither we nor any other people have in met 
** -Experienced them. For, though planted by us, they have 
ever disowned their allegiance to us, and now wage open 
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war against js, pleading that they were not sent abroad te 
be maltreated and oppressed. We also aver in our own 
behalf, that neither did we send them to receive their injuri- 
ous requitals, but to retain them m lawful dependence, and 
to be honoured and reverenced by them. Such dutiful 
returns the rest of our colonies punctually make us, and by 
such no other people are so well respected as ourselves. 
From the great satisfaction, therefore, we give to all the rest, 
it plainly appeareth that we afford no reasonable disgust to 
these alone, and that without some glaring injury we should 
Have had no inclination to declare war against them. But, 
though we had actually transgressed, it would have been 
quite decent on their part to have shown condescension when 
•we were angry ; and then it would have been base in us to 
have pressed too far on such moderation. To their pride 
and the insolence of .wealth their many transgressions against 
us are justly to be ascribed. Hence it was that they laid no 
claim to Epidamnus, which belongeth to us, while harassed 
with intestine fends ; but when we came to its redress, then 
by force they seize and detain it. And now they pretend that 
previous to that they were willing to have submitted to a 
fair arbitration. Such pleas are not to be regarded when 
offered by men who are already masters in p o ssession, and 
on that security make appeal to justice : they are only of 
weight when facts and words are equitably to be judged, 
before the "point hath been decided by arms. And it was 
not before they had besieged that city, but when they 
thought that we were intent on saving it, that they had 
recourse to the specious pretence of a fair arbitration. And 
here they are at present, by no means content with the 
wrongs they have there committed, presuming to ask con- 
junction from you, not in league, but in violence, and, on the 
merit of being rebels against us, to beg your protection. 
Then was the proper time for such an address to you, when 
their affairs securely flourished; not now, when we have ' 
been outraged by them, and they are beset with dangers ; 
not when you, who have shared no benefit from their former 
power, are to relieve their distress, and by no means their 
accomplices in crimes, are to come m for an equality of Cen- 
tura from us. A prior conjunction of force justly entttleth 
to a share of what may be the event : but those who had no 
participation in the guilt ought to be exempted from the con- 
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sequences of it And thus we have dearly shown, that we 
OK? e addressed ourselves before you with all the requisite* 
of a rightful cause* *o4 that their proceedings are violent and 
rapacious. 

" It is now incumbent upon us to convince you, that you 

'*J cannot, with justice, receive them into alliance. For, granting' 
it to be expressly stipulated in the treaty that any of the 
states not particularly mentioned may go into either league 
at their own discretion, yet the intent of the stipulation reach- 
eth not to those who join one party to the prejudice of 
another, but to such as, having withdrawn from neither side, 
are in need of protection— to such as bring not war instead 
of peace to those who receive them,-*~if they know their 
interest And vet the latter must be your portion if our 
arguments lose their influence : for you will not only become 
auxiliaries to them, but enemies also to us, who are your 
allies by treaty. Of necessity, if you join with them, our 
vengeance must be levelled at them without separating you. 
Right shove all things it would be for you to keep yourselves 
at a distance from us bom ; — if that will not please, to re- 
verse your proceedings, and- join with us in opposition to 
them For, -to the Corinthians you are bound by firm and 
lasting treaties, with the OorcvTeans you have never vet 
transacted even for a truce, and by no means to establish a 
new law for receiving revolters from the other league. We 
ourselves did not, upon the Samian revolt, give our suffrage 
against you, when the rest of the Pelopoanesians were 
divided upon the question— whether they ought to be sup- 
ported: but we openly maintained that every state had a 
right to proceed against its own dependants. For if you 
receive and undertake the defence of those who have 
behat ed amiss, the event will show that the greater number 
will come over to our side, and that you establish a law 
prejudicial to yourselves much more than to us. 
« The points of justice we have thus sufficiently cleared 

" 7 up to you, according to the general laws of Greece. We 
have only to add a word ql advice and the claim of a favour, 
such a one as we now affirm upon a principle of gratitude 
ought not to be denied us, who are neither your enemies so 
mr as to hurt you, nor ever were your friends so far as to 
burden you. When, formerly, before the invasion of the 
Modes, yon wen in want of long ships in your war against 
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the ^Eginetse, you were supplied by the Corinthians with 
twenty. The service which we then did you, and that other 
more recent about the Saniians, when we prevented their re- 
ceiving any support from the Peloponnesians, enabled yon 
in their turns to vanquish the JSginet® and to chastise the 
Saniians. And these services were done you at a season 
when the human attention, fixed entirely on war, regarded! 
nothing but what tendeth to victory- Whoever forwardeth 
this, men esteem their friend, though be was before their foe ; 
and him who checketh it, their foe, though perhaps he may 
be their real friend. For even domestic affairs are sorrily 
conducted at a time when the mind is inflamed by contention. 
" Recollect these things. Let the young man learn the 
ith of them from his elders, and acknowledge that we ought 
to he properly requited. Let him not entertain the thought, 
that what we say is agreeable to equity, but that in case of a 
war interest inclineth another way : for interest is most sure- 
ly to be found there where the least injustice is committed. 
The contingency of that war, from the dread of which the 
Oorcyreans encourage you to act unjustly, Itetlt yet in obscu- 
rity, and ought not to inflame you into open and immediate 
hostilities against the Corinthians. It would be prudent, 
farther, to lessen that jealousy we have already conceived 
from the proceedings at Megara. For a later obligation, by 
the favour of time, though of less weight in itself, is able to 
cancel a charge of greater moment. Neither suffer yourselves 
to be allured with the promise of a powerful conjunction of 
naval force : for never to act unjustly against equals is a 
firmer security of power than to be elevated upon present 
plausibilities, and enlarge it through a series of dangers. Our 
present circumstances resemble those concerning which we 
explicitly declared at Lacedaemon, that every state had a 
right to proceed against its own dependants : and now we beg 
that liberty from you ; and that you, who have reaped the 
benefit of such a suffrage from us, would not prejudice us by 
yours. Render us for it the just requital : remembering that 
this is the critical season, in which he who aideth is the best 
of friends, and he that opposeth the greatest foe. And as 
for these Corcyreans, take them not into your alliance in 
despite of us, nor abet them in the injuries they have done 
'is. By acting in this manner you will discharge the obliga- 
I.— — K 
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* tfons incumbent upon yoa, and will take those measures which 
are most for your own advantage." 

i& This is the substance of what was said fay the Corinthians. 
The Athenians having heard both parties,* met twriee in 
full assembly on mis occasion. At the first meeting they 
thought there was validity in the arguments of the Corinthi- 
ans ; but, at the second, they came to a different resolution 
—not indeed to form such an alliance with the Oorcyreara 
as to have the same enemies and the same friends (for then, 
if the Corcyreans should summon them to join in an expedi- 
tion against Oorinth, their treaty with the Fetoponneaiarjs 
would be broken) ; but an affiance merely defensive, for the 
reciprocal succour of one another, if ekher Ooreyra or Athens, 
or any of their respective allies, should be assaulted. A war 
with the Peloponnesians seemed to them unavoidaBlfe^and 
they had no mind to leave Ooreyra, which had so great a naval 
force, for a prey to the Corinthians ; but to break them to 
the utmost of their power against one another, that upon oc- 

* Here the English reader should be informed m wfeat ma- 
tter business went on when difficulties, diveesitiea of opinion, 
and consequently debates ensued. 

When it appeared that the point proposed would not pass 
unanimously, the crier, at the command of the president in the 
chair, proclaimed aloud, "What citizen above fifty years of age 
hath a mind to speak?* When such had been heard, the crier 
made a second proclamation, that " any Athenian whatever had 
liberty to speak." The debate being ended, the president in the 
chair hade the crier put the Question. It was decided by hoU- 
iag up of hands. Toe chairman distinguished the numbers in 
the affirmative and negative, and declared the majority. Then 
the resolution or decree was drawn up in form : ana the ar- 
chon's name who gave title to the year, the day of the month, 
and the name of the presiding tribe, was prefixed. 

The public decorum of the Athenians is worthy observation. 
* The sentiments of age and experience were first to be heard, 
and then the spirit and resolution of the younger were catted m 
to assist at the public consultation. Nay, they carried it farther ; 
no person convicted of promneness, debauchery, cowardice, or 
public misdemeanor, was suffered to speak in this assembly. 
From them they expected no sound instruction, no disinterested 
advice. If any such offered to speak, the presidents of the as 
sembly immediately enjoined them silence : or, if they were re- 
fractory, ordered their officers to pnfi'them down and turn them 
out of the assembly. 
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casion they might.be the better able to war with the Corinthi- 
ans, thus weakened to their hands, though joined by other 
states of Greece which had power at sea. At the same tine 
that island appeared to them roost conveniently situated in 
the passage to Italy and Sicily. Upon these motive* the 
Athenians received the Corcyreans into their alliance : and, 
not long after the departure of the Corinthians, sent ten ships 
to their aid under the command of Lacedemonius the son of 
Cimon, Diotimus the son of Strojnbichaa, and Proteas the 
son of Epicles. Their orders were, " by no means to engage 
the Corinthians, unless they stood against and endeavoured 
to make a descent at Corcyra, or any of its dependant places ; 
if they did so, to resist them with all their efforts." These 
orders were given with a view of not infringing the treaty : 
and this their aid of shipping arrived at Corcyra. 
t. The Corinthians, when they had completed their iwepara- 
ions, set sail for Corcyra with a fleet of one hundred and 
fifty ships. Of these, ten belonged to the Cleans, twelve to 
the Megareans, ten to the Leucadians, twenty-seven to the 
Ambraciots, one to the Anactorians, and the other nj&eW 
were their own. The quotas from the allied cities had each 
of them their respective commanders ; but the Corinthian 
squadron was commanded by Xenoclides the son of Euthy- 
cles, with four colleagues. So soon as they were all assem- 
bled at that part of the continent which looks towards Cor- 
cyra, they set sail from Leucas, and arrive at the Chimerjnm 
in Thesprotis. A harbour ppeneth itself here, and above it 
is the city of Ephyrc, at a distance from the sea, in Elsatis, 
a district of Thesprotis : near it is the outlet into the set ftf 
the Lake of AGberueia, into which the river Acheron, having 
tun through Thesprotis, is at last received ; feom winch also 
it deriveth its name. The river Thyamis also ftumeth here, 
dividing Thesprotis from Cestrine, and between these two 
rivers ariseth toe Cape of Chimerium. The Corinthians there- 
fore arrive at this part of the continent, and fix. their station 
there. But the Corcyreans, so soon as ever advised of their 
sailing, having wanned a hundred and ten ships under the 
comwaod of Miciades, ^aknides, sad Eorybatus, took their 
station at one of those isles which are called the Sybeta, ac- 
companied by the ten Athenian ships. Their land-force was , 
lelt at the promontory of Leucirana, with an aid of a thousand' 
heavy-armed Zacynthians. The Corinthian* had also read^ 
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jpon tbe continent a numerous aid of Barbarians : for the 
people on that coast ever continued their friends. When 
every thing was in order among the Corinthians, taking in 
provisions for three days, they weigh by night from Chime- 
rhirn with a design to fight ; and having sailed along tMl break 
of day, they discover the ships of the Corcyreans already out 
at sea, and advancing against them. When thus they had 
got** view of each other, both sides form into the order of 
battle. In the right wing of the Corcyreans were the Athe- 
nian ships ; the rest of the fleet was all their own, ranged into 
three squadrons, each of which was respectively under the 
orders of the three commanders : in this manner was the 
order of the Corcyreans formed. In the right of the Corinthi- 
ans were the ships of the Megareans and Ambraciots ; in the 
centre the other allies in their several arrangements; the 
Corinthians formed the left wing themselves, as their ships 
were the best sailers, to oppose the Athenians and the right 
of the Corcyreans. When* the signal flags were hoisted on 
both sides, they ran together and began the engagement; 
both sides having stowed their decks with bodies of heavy- 
armed, with many further that drew the bow or tossed the 
javelin. Their preparations still retained something of the 
awkward manner of antiquity. The engagement was sharply 
carried on, yet without exertions of skill, and very much re- 

* To give the English reader, once for all, a proper light into 
their method of beginning an engagement, I shall quote the fol- 
lowing paragraph from Archbishop Potter's Archawlogia, vol. ii., 
c. 21. 

" Before they joined battle, both parties invoked the gods to 
their assistance by prayers and sacrifices ; and the admirals 
going from ship to ship m some of the lighter vessels, exhorted 
their soldiers in a set oration to behave themselves like men • 
then all things being in readiness, the signal was given by hang 
ing out of the admiral's galley a gilded shield, as we read lr 
Plutarch, or a red garment or banner, which was termed atptn 
tnjftua. During the elevation of this the fight continued, ana by 
its depression or inclination towards the right or left, the rest 
of the ships were directed in what manner to attack their ene- 
mies or retreat from them. To this was added the sound of 
trumpets, which was begun in the admiral's galley, and contin 
ued round the whole navy ; it was likewise usual for the soldiers 
before the fight to sing a paean or hymn to Mars, and after the 
fight another to Apollo." 
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j a battle upon land:- When they had laid one an- 
other close they were not easily separated again, because of 
the number and hurry of the vessels. The greatest hope ot 
victory was placed in the heavy-armed fighting on the decks, 
who, fixed to their poet, engaged hand to hand, while their 
ships continued without any motion. They had no opportu- 
nity to make their charges and tacks, but fought it oat fay 
dint of strength and courage without any dexterity. The 
tumult was great on all sides, and the whole action full of dis- 
order : m which the Athenian ships relieved the Corcyrean 
wherever they were pressed too hard, and did what they 
could to intimidate the enemy ; but their commanders re- 
frained from any direct attack, remembering with awe the 
orders of the Athenians. The right wing of the Corinthians 
suffered the most ; for the Corcyreans, with twenty ships, 
having put them to flight, chased them when dispersed to the 
continent, and continuing the pursuit to their very camp, land- 
ed immediately, where they set fire to their abandoned tents 
and carried off all the baggage : in this part, therefore, the Co- 
rinthians and their allies were vanquished, and the Corcyreans 
were plainly superior. But in the left, where the Corinthians 
personally engaged, they 1 easily prevailed, as twenty ships of 
the Corcyreans, and those too from a number at first inferior, 
were gone off in the pursuit. But the Athenians, seeing the 
Corcyreans thus distressed, now came up to their support 
more openly than before; having hitherto refrained from any 
direct attack. And when the chase was clearly begun, and 
the Corinthians- followed their success, then every one among 
them applied himself to action. There was no longer any 
time for discretion : Corinthians and Athenians were forced 
by absolute necessity to engage one another. 
\± The chase being thus begun, the. Corinthians -towed not 
ifter them the hulks of the vessels they had sunk) but turned 
all their attention to the men who were floating about, and 
cruised at large mere to slaughter than take alive. And, 
having not yet discovered the defeat of their right, they 
slaughtered through ignorance their own friends. For the 
number of ships being large on either side, and covering a 
wide extent of sea, after the first confusion of the engage- 
ment they were .not able easily to distinguish which were the 
victors or which the vanquished : since Grecians against Gre- 
cians had never at any time before engaged at sea with to 
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large » number of tnmIi. But after the Ceantniajee ban* 
pursued the Ceteyreans to lend, they returned to le+k after 
their shattered vessels end M own dead. And moot of 
these they took up end carried to Sybota, where also ley the 
bod-force of their Barbarian aojaherio* : this Sybota is a.4es- 
eft haven in Thesprotis. Having performed thie dnty, they 
gathered together again into a body, and went inouest of the 
Corcyreans, who, with theee d ja n af ti d vessels that yet could 
•win, and with an that had no damage, t o ge t he r with the 
Athenians, came oet to meet them, tearing lest they might 
attempt to land upon their shore, it was new late in the 
day, and they had song their pawn as going to attack, when 
en a sadden the Oarinthian** slacbewd their course, having 
descried a re-en f orce m en t of twenty sail coming up from 
Athens. Thk second squadron the Ath enia ns had se nt aw a y 
to •upper* the former ten, fearing (whnt leaUy happened) lest 
the Coreyteane might be v a n suis h ed» and their asm ton ships 
he too lew ibr their support. The Coimthiana, therefore, 
having got a view of them, and saepeetmg they cam* &e» 
Athens, and in a larger nmnher *hea they yet discovered, be- 
gan gradnaUy to fall away. They were net yet decerned by 
toe Coroyieant (for the coarse kept them more eat of thair 
ken), who were surprised to see the Corinthian* thus slacken 
their coarse, till seme who had gained. a new mfonaed them 
that enoh ships were coming up, and then they also foU hack 
themselves : for now it began to be dork, and the Corinthi- 
ans, being turned about, had dissolved their order. In this 
manner they were separated from one another, and the na- 
val engagement ended with the *igbt. 
*U The Corcyreans having recovered their station at Lea 
cimna, those twenty ships from Athens, under the command 
of GUaueo the sen of Laager, and Andooides the sou of Leo- 
goras, having paased thiongh floating carcasses and wrecks, 
came op to the station not long after they had bean descried. . 
Yet the Corcyfeans {for now it was night) were in peat con- 
sternation lest they should be enemies ; hat Jbey wets soon 
known, and then came to an anchor. 

* The original is -itpvpvav stcpovovro, they knocked the hind 
desk, a phrase elegantly applied by Thucydides to those that 
t fighting, and still moing then* enemies. It i 



t was done by 
j their ships backwards upon thaw bind decks m ordnrto 
lack about.— See Potter's Archsmlogia, vol. ii., c. 30. 
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X"* jfNext morning the thirty Athenian stupe, scetmmsniirl sw 
such of the CoKyreans as were fit for sea, weighed away and 
made oyer for the haven at Sybeta where the CSiimlniaiis lay, 
designing to try whether or no they weald engage again. 
The Corinthians, patting their ebipe from eff the shave, aad 
drawing op j&te order m the deeper water, romamsd them 
without advancing. They had no design or mcliaation *» 
begin another e nga g em e nt , as they were sensible of the juee- 
tion of the fresh Athenian ships, and ef the numerous -dim- 
ctdties with which they were beset, about the custody of the 
prisoners whom 4hey had on board, and the want of neeessaty 
materials to repair their shops apon this deseit coast. Thew 
thoughts were mere employed upon their return home, and 
the method to accomplish it, from the apprehension lest the 
Athenians, judging the league tone broken as they had corns 
to blows, might obstruct their passage. For this r easo n they 
determined beforehand to despatch a boat with proper per* 
eons, though without the solemn protection of a heraM, and 
ee to sound their intentions. The message to be d sliy awo d 
was this :— ^ 

Sjjf* You are guilty of injustice, ye men of Athens, in b e gin 
rang war and violating treaties : for you h i nder as from ta- 
king dtie vengeance upon our enemies, by lifting up your anas 
against us. if you are certainly determined to hinder oar 
course, either against Ooreyra or any other place whilst* we 
are willing to go, and so violate treaties, take us first whe 



^ are here in your power, and treat as as 

-» ¥ Tf 



w> y The persons sent thus delivered their message e and ast 
whole company of the Corcyreans who heat d it shouted oat 
immediately to " apprehend and put them to death.** Bat 
-the Athenians returned this answer :— 
4 v " We neither begin war, ye men of Peloponnesus, nor vio- 
late treaties. We are come hither auxiliaries to these Cor- 
cyreans our allies. If, therefore, you are desirous to sail to 
any other place, we hinder you net. ' But, if you go against 
Ooreyra or any other place belonging to it, we shall endeav- 
our to oppose you to the utmost of our power.'* 
j%Upon receiving 4hia answer from the Athenians, the Co- 
rmthians prepared for their return home, and erected a tro- 
phy at Sybeta en the continent. But the Corcyreans were 
employed in picking up the wrecks end bodies ef the dead, 
driving towards them bymvear «>f the tide and the «4ad« 
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which, blowing Jresh the night before, had scattered them ah 
about ; and, as if they too had the victory, erected an oppo- 
site trophy at SyboUin the island. The reasons upon which 
each side "thus claimed the victory were these. The Co- 
rinthians erected a trophy because they bad the better of the 
engagement till night, and so were enabled to pick up most 
of the shatters and the dead ; they had, further, taken a num- 
ber of prisoners, not less than a thousand, and had disabled 
about seventy ships of the enemy. The Corcyreane did the 
same, because thej also had disabled about thirty ; and, upon 
the coming op of the Athenians, had recovered all the wreck 
and dead bodies driving towards them ; and because the Co- 
rinthians, tacking about, had retired from them the night be- 
fore, so soon as they descried the Athenian ships ; and when 
they came to offer them battle at Sybota, durst not come out 
against them. In this manner did both sides account them- 
selves victorious. 

The Corinthians, in their passage homewards, by strata- 
_ m seized Anactorium, which lieth in the mouth of the Gull 
of Ambracia. It belonged in common to the Corcyreane and 
themselves. They put it entirely into the hands of the Co- 
rinthian inhabitants, and then retired to their own home. 
Eight hundred of their Corcyrean prisoners who were slaves, 
they sold at public sale. Two hundred and fifty they reserved 
in safe,cu8tody, and treated them with extraordinary good 
usage, that after their ransom they might serve them in their 
design of gaining Corcyra, for the majority of them were 
persons of the greatest authority in that state. Thus, there- 
fore, is Corcyra preserved in the war of the Corinthians ; and 
the ships of the Athenians after such service left them. But 
this was the first ground of war to the Corinthians against 
the Athenians, because they had assisted the Corcyreane in a 
naval engagement against themselves, who "were in treaty 
with them. 

Immediately after this transaction, other misunderstand- 
ings also happened between the Athenians and Peloponne- 
sians, tending to a war. For all the schemes of the Corinthi- 
ans aiming at revenge, the Athenians, jealous of their en- 
mity, sent an order to the inhabitants of Potidaja, situated 
upon the Isthmus of Pallene (and though a Corinthian colo- 
ny, yet allied with, and tributary to them), " to demolish that 
part of their wall which faceth the Pallene, to give them 
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hostages, to send away the epiitmturgi, and not to receive 
those magistrates for the future who were annually sent 
them from Corinth." They were apprehensive of a revolt 
at the instigation of Perdiccaa and the Corinthians, and their 
seducing into the same defection the other dependants of 
Athens in Thrace. These steps the Athenians thought 
proper to take with the people of Potidsa immediately after 
the sea-fight of Corcyra. For the Corinthians were mani- 
festly at variance with them, and Perdiccaa, the son of Al- 
exander King of the Macedonians, was now become their 
enemy, who before had been their ally and friend. His en- 
mity was occasioned by an alliance the Athenians had formed 
with his brother Philip and Derdas, who were jointly in op- 
position against him. Alarmed at this, he sent proper per- 
sons to Lacedsmon to stir up against them a Peloponnesian 
war, and to draw over the Corinthians into his interest, in 
order to bring about the revolt of Potidaw. He had also 
been tampering with the Chalcideans of Thrace and the Bot- 
tieans, to* persuade them to revolt at the same time ; con- 
cluding that if he could bring about a junction of the adja- 
cent people, he might venture a war against them with greater 
probability of success. The Athenians perceived his scheme, 
and were desirous to prevent the revolt of the cities. They 
-had begun an expedition against his territories with a fleet 
of thirty ships and a thousand heavy-armed, under the com- 
mand of Archestratus the son of Lycomedes, associated 
with ten others in this service. They gave particular orders 
to the commanders to take hostages from the Potidaaans, and 
to demolish their walls, and to keep a watchful eye over the 
•neighbouring cities, that they might not revolt. The Poti- 
da?ans had already, sent ambassadors to the Athenians, to dis- 
suade them, if possible, from the execution of any new de- 
signs against them ; and had at the same time despatched an 
embassy to Lacedaemon along with the Corinthians, instruct- 
ed,, to procure a promise of redress if there should be occa- 
sion. But when their long negotiation at Athens proved 
quite ineffectual, and the fleet was gone out to sea both 
against Macedonia and themselves ; when, farther, the re- 
gency at Lacedsmon had riven a promise to make an irrup- 
tion into Attica, if the Athenians should attempt any thine 
against Potidaea ; upon this encouragement, without loss of 
time, they revolt in conjunction with the Chalcideans und 
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BottisMme, all combined by an oath of motaaJ defence aad 
support. Perdiccas farther prevailed with the Ch*iciri»ans 
to abandon and demolish all their towns upon the i 



and then to remove to Olynthue, and fortify that town by a 
junction of all their strength. And to these people, one 
abandoning their own homes, he made a cession of that past 
of Mygdonia which lieth round the Lake of BoJbe, for tbeir 
subsistence during the war with the Athenians. Hating tfaas 
demolished their own cities, they went to another pUoe of 
residence, and were employed in preparations few the war. 
ft. The thirty ships of the Athenians arriving on the coasts 
J * of Thrace, find Pbtidna and the other cities already revolted* 
The commanders, judging it impossible with their present 
strength to act against Perdiccas and the revolted cities both, 
turn their course towards Macedonia, pursuing the first de- 
sign of the expedition. Landing there, they joined in the 
war with Philip and the brothers of Derdas, who, with an 
army, had made an irruption from the inland country. 

In the meantime, Potidsa being now in revolt, and the 
Athenian fleet on the Macedonian coasts, the Corinthians, 
anxious for the security of that place, and making the danger 
their own, despatched thither some volunteers of their own 
people and other Peloponnesians taken into their pay, in all 
sixteen hundred heavy-armed* and four hundred light-armed. 
The command of this body of men was given to Aristeus 
the son of Adamantus ; since, out of their own private af- 
fection to him, who had ever been a steady friend to Potid»a, 
most of the volunteers from Corinth had undertaken the ser- 
vice ; and the time of their arrival in Thrace was the fortieth 
day after the revolt of Potid»a. I 

An express soon arrived at Athens with the news of the 
revolt of the cities ; and when afterward they heard of the 
arrival of that body under Aristeus, they sent away two 
thousand of their heavy-armed, and forty ships, under the 

* The heavy-armed wore a complete suit of armour, and en- 
caged with broad shields and long spears. They were the 
flower and strength of the Grecian armies, and had the highest 
rank of military honour. The light-armed were designed for 
skirmishes and fighting at a distance : their weapons were ar- 
rows, darts, or slings. The targeteers, mentioned often in ttus 
history, were a middle sort of soldiery, armed with targets or 
narrow shields and spears, neither large nor heavy. 
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I of Ch&hw the son of CalBades, and four colleague*, 
to reduce the revoked. These, arriving first of aH in Mace* 
donta^ nnd the refiner thousand employed in besieging rydne, 
having a little before get possession of Therme. They tat 
down wkh them for a time to carry on the siege of Pydne ; 
but afterward, making with Perdiccae a composi t ion and afli- 
anee the best they could in their present exigency, since Po- 
tidcM and the arrival of Aristens were rcry argent points, 
they evacuate Macedonia. They marched next to Denea ; 
and turning from thence, after having first made an tmeue- 
eeatful attempt upon the place, they marched by land to- 
*rards Potidssa. Their army consisted of three thousand 
heavy-armed of their own, without including a large body of 
Sftrx&anes, and six hundred Macedonian horse, who had 
served with Philip and Panamas * seventy ships at the same 
time sailed along the coast. And thus, by moderate marches, 
they came up in three days to Gigonus, and there encamped. 
The Potidoan*, with the body of Pelopomiesians com- 
manded by Aristeus, excepting the Athenians, had formed a 
camp near Oiynthns, within the isthmus, and had a - market 
kept for them without the city. The command of die infan- 
try had been given to Aristeus by the voice of the confeder- 
ates, and that of the cavalry to Perchccas ; for now again 
ho had abruptly broken with the Athenians and joined the 
Potkheans, deputing Iobras to command in his absence. It 
was the design of Aristeus, by encamping the body under his 
own command within the isthmus, to observe thvmotions of 
the Athenians if they advanced, while without the isthmus 
the Chakideans and allies, and two hundred horse belonging 
to Perdiccas, should continue at Olynthus, who, when the 
Athenians came forward against them, were to throw them- 
selves in their rear, and thus shut up the enemy between the 
two bodies. But Calhas, the general of the Athenians, in 
concert with his colleagues, detached the Macedonian horse 
and a few of their allies to Olynthus, to prevent any sally 
from thence ; and then, breaking up their camp, they march- 
ed directly for, Potidsa, Bnt when they were advanced ** 
far as the isthmus, and saw their enemies drawn up in order 
to fight, they also formed ; and in a little time they easao to 
an action. The wing under Aristeus, Corinthians, and the 
vary flower of their strength, who engaged with htm, soon 
compelled their enemies to turn their backs, and pursued ex- 
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ecution to a groat distance ; but the rest of the army, com* 
posed of Potidsans and Peloponnesians, were defeated by 
the Athenians, and chased to the very walls of Potktoa. 
Aristeus, returning from his pursuit, perceived the rout of 
the rest of the army, and knew not whither with the least 
hazard to retreat, whether to Olynthus or Potidsa. But ac 
last he determined to imbody together those he had abou: 
him, and, as Potides lay at the smallest distance, to throw 
himself into it with all possible speed. This with difficulty 
he effected, by plunging into the water near the abutments 
of the pier, amid a shower of missive weapons, with the loss, 
indeed, of some of his men, but the safety of the larger 
number. 

Those who should have come to succour the Potidsans 
from Olynthus, which is at no greater distance than sixty 
stadia,* and situated in view, at the beginning of the battle, 
when the colours were elevated,! advanced, indeed, a little 
way, as designing to do it, and the Macedonian horse drew 
up against them as designing to stop them. But, as the vic- 
tory was quickly gained by the Athenians, and the colours 
were dropped, they retired again within the walls, and the 
Macedonians marched away to the Athenians : so that the 
cavalry of neither side had any share in the action. After 
the battle the Athenians erected a trophy, and granted a sus- 
pension of arms to the Potidsans for fetching off their dead 
There were killed of the Potidsans and allies very near three 
hundred, and of the Athenians one hundred and fifty, with 
Callias, their general. 

The Athenians, without loss of time, throwing up a work 
against the wall which faceth the isthmus, blockaded the 
place on that side, but the wall towards the Pallene they left 
as they found it. For they thought their number was by no 
means sufficient to keep the guard within the isthmus, and to 

* About six miles. 

f The elevation of the colours or ensigns was the signal of 
joining battle, and they were kei>t up during the whole contin- 
uance of it : the depression of them was a signal to desist, or 
the consequence of a defeat The depression of the colours in 
this instance was a proof to the Macedonian cavalry that all was 
over. The Athenians in their colours bore an owl, as sacred to 
Minerva, the tutelary goddess of Athens.— See Potter's Archss- 
ologia Orcca, vol. ii., c. 9. 
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pass over to the Pallene ride, and block it up also there. 
They were apprehensive that, thus divided, the Potidssant 
and their allies might fall upon them. Arid the Athenians at 
borne, hearing there was no work on the Pallene tide, sent 
thither a thousand and six hundred heavy-armed of their own 
people, under the command of Phormio the son of Asophius, 
who, arriving upon the Pallene, and having landed his men at 
Aphytis, marched forward to Potidsa, advancing slowly and 
laying waste the country as he moved along. And, as no- 
body ventured out to give him opposition, he also threw op s 
work against that side of the wall which feceth the PaUene. 
By these methods was Potidssa closely blocked op on either 
side, and also by the ships which lay before it at sea. 

The blockade being thus perfected, Aristeus, destitute of 
airy means of saving the place, unless some relief should ar- 
rive from Peloponnesus, or some miracle should happen, pro- 
posed it as his advice that " all excepting five honored men 
should lay hold of the first favourable wind to quit the place, 
that the provisions might for a longer time support the rest ;" 
declaring his own readiness " to be one of those who stayed 
behind." Though he could not prevail with them, yet wiwng 
in this plunge to do what could be done, and to manage a£ 
fairs abroad in the best manner he was able, he made his es- 
cape by sea undiscovered by the Athenian guard. Continu- 
ing now among the Chaleideans, he made what military ef- 
forts he could, and killed many of the inhabitants of Sermyle 
by an ambuscade he formed before that city ; and endeav- 
oured to prevail with the Peloponnesians to send up a timely 
relief. Phormio, also, after completing the works round Po- 
tidssa, with his sixteen hundred men ravaged Chalcidica and 
Boitiaa ; and some fortresses he took by storm. 

These were the reciprocal causes of dissension between 
the Athenians and Peloponnesians. The Corinthians were 
enraged at the blockade of Potidea, a colony of their own, in 
which were shut up both Corinthians and other Peloponne- 
sians. The Athenians resented the proceedings of the Pel- 
oponnesians, in seducing to a revolt a city in alliance with 
and tributary to them, and siding openly, by a voluntary ex- 
pedition, with the warring rebels of Potidata. Yet a war, 
open and avowed, had not yet broken out between them ; hos- 
tilities were suspended for a time. Hitherto it was merely a 
private auarre 1 o< the Corinthians. 
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But when ©uce the blockade of Potidna was foraaesl, the 
Corinthians eouW hold no longer. In it their owe people 
were shot op, and they were at the same tins in anxiety 
about the place. They summoned their sines to repair im- 
mediately to Laoedmmm, and thither they went the msel v es, 
with loud aecasations against the Athenians, '« that they had 
violated the treaty, and injured Fekmonnesoe.'' The M& 
netse, indeed, from a dread of the Athenians, did not openly 
despstch their embassy ; hot underhand they had a great 
share in fomenting the war, asserting that " they were re- 
strained in the privilege of governing themselves, which had 
been allowed them by Che treaty." 

The Lsjcedanionians, snmnionhv far appear before them 
not barely their allies, but whoever had any manner of charge 
to prefer against the Athenians, assembled in grand council 
as usual, and commanded them to epeak; others who were 
present laid open their respective complaints, bat the Megs- 
ream preferred the largest accusations ; in particular, that 
" they had been prohibited the use of all the harbours in the 
Athenian dominions, and the market of Athens, contrary to 
the treaty." The Corinthians were the last who stood forth. 
Having first allowed sufficient time to others to exasperate 
the Lacedsmionians, they preferred their own charge as fol- 
loweth :— 

" That faith, ye Lacedanaoniana, which ever both in public 
conduct and in private life you so punctually observe, reo- 
dereth what others, what we ourselves may have to say, 
more difficult to be believed. By it you have gained indeed 
the reputation of probity, but contract a prejudicial rporance 
in regard to remote occurrences. For, though we have fre- 
quently suggested to you what wrongs we were apprehensive 
of receiving from the Athenians, yet have you not deigned to 
make inquiry into the grounds of those suggestions, but rather 
have suspected our ingenuity as speaking from aslhsh views 
and private resentments. And it is not to prevent our suffer- 
ings, but now, when we already feel their weight, that yon 
convene these confederates together ; before whom we ought 
to. be indulged in a larger share of discourse, as we have by 
nuch the largest share of complaints to utter'; wronged as 
we have been by the Athenians, and by you neglected. 

" If indeed by treachery, lurking and unobserved, they had 
violated the peace of Greece, those who had not discerned it 
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anight jaetlv have uomaaded explicit ps so fc . Bat now, what 
need cam ttme be ef multiplying words, when mow yon al- 
ready see enslaved ; agametothem, and those not die mean- 
est of year allies, the seme fete intended ; and the aggres- 
sors fully prepared to receive you, if at length a war should 
be declared « With ether views they had not clandestinely 
laid hands on Cercyra, and forcibly detained it from us, no: 
had they dared to block op Potidaw; of which places thia lat 
ter lieth the moat convenient for extending onr power i 
Thrace, the former could supply Peloponnesus with the grea. 
est navy. But to year aceeant these events are to b 
charged, who after the invasion of the Medea first suffered the 
srtreagth of Athens to be mcteased, and afterward their long 
' waMe to be erected. Ever since yon have connived at lib- 
erty overthrown, not only m whatever communities they have 
proceeded to enslave, but now, where even Jour ownTonfed* 
orates are concerned. For not to the men who rivet on the 
chains of slavery, bat to such as, though able, yet neglect to 
prevent it, ought the end event with truth to be imputed ; es- 
pecially when, assuming superior virtue, they boast themselves 
the deliverers of Greece. 

« With much ado we are now met together in council, but 
not even now upon the plain and obvious points. We ought 
not to be any longer debating whether we have been injured, 
but by what measures we should avenge ourselves. The ag* 
greasers, having long since planned out their proceedings, are 
not about to make, but are actually making attacks upon those 
who are yet come to no resolution. Ivor are we unexpe- 
rienced by what steps, what gradual advances, the Athenians 
break in upon their neighbours. Imagining themselves to be 
etiH undiscovered, they show themselves the leas audacious 
because you are insensible. But when once they know you 
alarmed and on your gvard, they will press more resolutely 
forwards. For you, I^eedaxnoniane, are the only people of 
Greece who sit indolently at ease, protecting not with pres- 
ent but with promised succour : you alone poll down, not the 
commencing, but the redoubled strength of your foes. You 
have indeed enjoyed the reputation of being steady, but are 
indebted for it more to report than fact. We ourselves know 
mat the Persian had advanced from the ends of the earth 
suite into Peloponnesus, before you exerted your dignity in 
resistance. Now also you take no notice of the Athenians, 
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not remote at he was, bat seated near you ; and, instead of 
invading them, choose rather to lie upon your defence against 
their invasions, and to expose yourselves more to the haz- 
ards of war against a grown augmented power, . And all this 
while you know that the Barbarian was guilty of many errors 
in his conduct : and the very Athenians frequently, in their 
contests with us, have been defeated more through their own 
1 blunders than the vigour of your resistance ; for their confi- 
dence in you hath caused the destruction of some, who upon 
that very confidence were taken unprepared. 

" Let no one in this assembly imagine that we speak more 
from malice than just grounds of complaint. Complaint is 
just towards friends who have failed in their duty ; accusation 
is against enemies guilty of injustice. And surely, if any 
people ever had, we have good reason to think we have am- 
ple cause to throw blame upon our neighbours ; especially 
when such great embroilments have arisen, of which you seem 
to have no manner of feeling, nor ever once to have reflected, 
in regard to the Athenians, with what sort of people, how far, 
and how in every point unlike yourselves, you must soon con- 
tend. They are a people fond of innovations, quick not only 
to contrive, but to put their schemes into effectual execution : 
your method is, to preserve what you already have, to know 
nothing further, and when in action to leave something need- 
ful ever unfinished. They again are daring beyond their 
strength, adventurous beyond the bounds of judgment, and in 
extremities full of hope : your method is, in action to drop be- 
low your. power, never resolutely to follow the dictates of 
your judgment, and in the pressure of a calamity to despair 
of a deliverance. Ever active as they are, they stand against 
you who are habitually indolent: ever roaming abroad, 
against you who think it misery to lose sight of your homes. 
Their view in shifting place is to enlarge their possessions : 
you imagine that in foreign attempts you may lose your pres- 
ent domestic enjoyments. They, when once they have gain* 
ed superiority over enemies, push forward as far as they can 
go ; and if defeated, are dispirited the least of all men. More 
than this, they are as lavish of their lives in the public ser- 
vice as if those lives were not their own, while their resolu- 
tion is ever in their power, ever leady to be exerted in the 
cause of their country. Whenever in their schemes they 
meet with disappointments, they reckon they have lost a sham 
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of their p ro pert y : when those 
acquisition seemeth small in comparison with what they have 
farther in design : if they are baffled in executing a p ro j e c t, 
invigorated by reviving hope, they catch at fresh expedients 
to repair the damage. They are the only people who instan- 
taneously project, and hope, and acquire; so expeditions are 
they in executing whatever they determine. Thus, through 
toils and dangers they labour forwards so longas life continu- 
eth, never at leisure to enjoy what they already have, through 
a constant eagerness to acquire more. They have no ether 
notion of a festival than of a day whereon some needful point 
should be accomplished ; and inactive rest is more a torment 
to them than laborious employment. In short, if any one, 
abridging their characters, should say they are formed by na- 
ture never to be at quiet themselves, nor suffer others to be 
so, he describeth them justly. 

" When such a state hath taken the lists of opposition 
against you, do ye dally, O Lacedaemonians 1 do you imagine, 
that those people will hot continue longest in the enjoyment 
of peace who timely prepare to vindicate themselves, and 
manifest a settled resolution to do themselves right whenever 
they are wronged 1 You, indeed, are so far observers of 
equity as never to molest others, and stand on your guard 
merely to repel damage from yourselves ;— points you would ' 
not without difficulty secure, though this neighbouring state 
were governed by the same principles as yon are ; but now, 
as we have already shown you, your customs compared with 
theirs are quite obsolete ; whereas those which progressively 
improve must, like all the works of art, be ever the beat. 
Were, indeed, the continuance of peace ensured, unvarying 
manners would certainly be preferable; but such people as 
are liable ip frequent vicissitudes of foreign contest have 
need of great address to vary and refine their conduct. For 
this cause, the manners of the Athenians, i mpr oved by a 
long tract of experience, are formed in respect of yours upon 
a model entirely new. Here, therefore, be the period fixed 
to that slow-moving policy you have hitherto observed. 
Hasten to the relief of others, to that of the Potideans, as 
by contract you are bound. Invade Attica without loss of 
tune, that you may not leave your friends and your relations 
in the mercy of their most inveterate foes, and constesinjM, 
through your sloth,- to seek redress- from a »ew attrnwe, 
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ha atop, if taken by ua» coeid neither selective the gods 
> take eogmaanee of solemn oaths, nor men who own their 
obligation ; for treaties are not violated by those who* left 
des u to t e by some, have seeeuree to others, but by each as, 
being; sworn to five it, withhold their a ss is t a n ce in the time 
ef need. Yet, if you are willing and ready to perform your 
parts, with you we firmly abide. In changing thee, we 
should be guitar of impiety; end we never shall find ethers 
ao nicely suited to the disposition of our own hearts. Upon 
theae point* form proper resolution* ; and exert yeuipelves, 
that the henow of Peloponnesus be not unpaired wider joor 
guidance, who hare received from your ancestors this great 
pre-eminence." 

To this effect the Corinthiana spoke. And it happened 
that at tkU very juncture en Athenian embassy wae at Lace- 
damon, negotiating some other points ; who* eo aeon as they 
were advertised of what had been said, judged it proper to 
demand an audience of the Lacedemonians, It was not 
their design to make the least reply to the accnsationa pre- 
ferred against them by the complainant states, but in general 
to convince them that "they ought not to form any sudden 
resolutions, but to consider matters with sedate deliberation.* 1 
They were farther desirous " to represent before them the 
v extensive power of their own state, to excite in the minds 
ef the elder a recollection of those points they already knew, 
end to give the younger information in those of which they 
were ignorant;" concluding that "each a representation 
might turn their attention more to pacific meaanrea than 
military operations." Addressing themselves, therefore, to 
the Lacedemonians, they expressed their desiie to apeak in 
the present assembly, if leave could be obtained. An ordei 
ef admittance being immediately sent them, they approached, 
and delivered themselves as folleweth :<— * 

" It wee net the design of this our embassy to enter into 
disputations wish your confederates, but to negotiate the 
points for which our state hath employed ua. Yet, having 
been advertised of the great outcry raised against us, hither 
we have repaired : not to throw in our plea against the accu- 
sations of the complainant states ; for you are not the jndges 
before whom either we or they are bound to plead : but, to 
prevent your forming rash and prejudicial resolutions, upon 
etavccos ef high importance, through the instigation of these 
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yoor coufcejenjas. Oar view 

notwithstanding to© long ocas] 

against ua, that we possess v 

hitherto obtained, and that the state of Athena it < 

of honour and regard. ' 

"And whack need » there hen to go back 
tioaicjr, whan hearsay tradition moat establish those facts to 




which tin eyes of the andfcoce an otter strangers t That 
we shall waive; and call forth first to year review the Per- 
son mvsjaiona, and tame incidents of which yea an coo* 
sewus, without reoasding that ehagrin which the remem* 
brance of them wiU constantly excite in yon. Our achieve* 
menU there wen attended with tbe utmost danger: the 
conseqeence wee public benefit, of which yon received a 
aobettatial ahan : and though the glory of that acquatean 
any not be all our own, yet of a beneficial ahan we ought 
not to be deprived. This shall boldly be averred ; not with 
a view of soothing yon, bet doing justice to ourselves, and 
giving you to know against what a state, if year reselntians 
now era net discreetly taken, yon are going to engage. For 
we aver, that we alone adventured to engage die Barbarian 
In that most dangerous field of Marathon. And when, upon 
the second invasion, we were not able to make head by land, 
we threw ourselves on shipboard with all our people, to fight 
in conjunction with you by sea, at Salamia ; wnica prevented 
hie sailing along the coasts of Peloponnesus, and destroying 
one by one your cities, unable to saceoor one another against 
that formidable fleet. The truth of this (he Barbarian him- 
self hath undeniably proved : for, thus defeated at sea, and 
unable to gather together again so large a force, he hastily 
retired with the greatest part of his army. In this so won- 
derful an event, where beyond dispute the preservation of 
Greece was achieved at sea, the three most advantageous 
instruments wore contributed by us— ike largest number of 
ebinping--a person of the greatest abilities to cominand— and 
the most intrepid courage. For of the number of ships, amount- 
ing in all to four hundred, very nearly two thirds weTe our 
own. Themistodes was the commander, to whom princi- 
pally it was owing that the battle was fought in the straits, 
which was undeniably the means of that great deliverance ; 
and you yourselves paid him e^raen^nary honour on thee 
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very account,* more than ever to any stranger who hath 
appeared among yon. * We ourselves showed farther, on this 
occasion, the most daring courage ; since, though none be- 
fore marched np to our succour, and every state already 
enslaved had opened the road against us, we bravely deter- 
mined to abandon even Athens, to destroy our own effects, 
nor, like v the generality of those who were yet undemolished, 
to desert the common cause, or, dispersing ourselves, to be- 
come useless to our allies, but — to embark at once, to face 
the urgent danger, without the least resentment against you 
for your preceding backwardness of aid. So that we aver 
the service we then did you to be no less than what we 
afterward received. For to our aid, indeed, at last you 
came, from cities yet inhabited, from cities you ever designed 
should still be inhabited, when once you were alarmed for 
your own safety much more than for ours. So long as we 

* Herodotus relates, that after the great victory at Salamis, 
"the Grecians sailed to the isthmus, to bestow the prize upon 
him who had deserved best of Greece by his behaviour in the 
war. But upon their arrival, when the commanders gave in 
their billets on the altar of Neptune, in which they had written 
the name of him who had behaved best, and of him who was 
second, each of them had given the preference to his own self, but 
most of them agreed in awarding the second place to Themis- 
tocles. Thus, while each competitor was only honoured with 
his own single voice for the first place, Themistocles was 
clearly adjudged to deserve the second. Envy prevented the 
Grecians from proceeding to a just declaration, and they broke 
up and departed, leaving the point undecided. Themistocles, 
however f was celebrated and honoured as the man who in 

Srudence far surpassed all the Grecians then alive. Thus 
enied the honour due to him, for having undoubtedly excelled 
them. all in the affair of Salamis, he immediately repaired to 
Laced»mon, desirous to have justice done him there. The 
Lacedemonians received him nobly, and honoured him abun- 
dantly. They .gave, indeed, to Eurybiades the crown of olive, as 
first in valour; but for wisdom and dexterity they bestowed a 
second crown of olive on Themistocles. They presented him 
farther with the first chariot in Sparta. And after so much 
applause, he was conducted, in his return, to the frontier of 
Tegea, by three hundred picked Spartans, who composed the 
royal guard. He was the only person ever known to have 
received such a compliment from the Spartans."— Herodotus in 
Urania 
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were safe, your presence was in vain expected; bat we, 
launching forth from a city no longer our own, and hazarding 
our all for a place we almost despaired of recovering, effected 



our own preservation, and with it in a great measure toots. 
Had we, overcome with fear, gone over early to the Mede, 
ae others did, to save our lands; had we afterward not 
dared, as men undone bejfjrod recovery, to throw ourselves 
on board ; yon had never been obliged to light at sea, aa not 
having sufficient strength to do it ; but the invader without a 
struggle would have leisurely determined the fate of Greece. 

"Do we then deserve, Lacedaemonians, that violence of 
envy with which the Grecians behold us, for the courage we 
manifested then, for our judicious resolution, and the superior 
power we now enjoy 1 That power, superior as it is, was by 
no means the effect of violent encroachments. You would 
not abide with us to glean away the relics of the Barbarian 
war. To us the associated states were obliged to have re* 
course, and entreat us to lead them to its completion. Thus, 
by the necessary exigence of affairs, obliged to be in action, 
we have advanced our power to what it now is : at first, from 
a- principle of fear ; then from the principle of honour ; and 
at length from that of interest. When envied by many, 
when obliged to reduce to their obedience some who had • 
revolted, when you, no longer well disposed towards us, were 
actuated by jealousy and malice ; we thought it not consist- 
ent with our security to endanger our welfare by giving up 
our power, since every revolt from us was an accession of 
strength to you. No part of mankind will fix any reproach 
on men who try every expedient to ward off extremities of 
danger. Nay, it is your own method also, Lacedaemonian*, 
to manage the states of Peloponnesus as suits your own in- 
terest best, and to prescribe them law. And, had you abided 
with us, and persevered in that invidious superiority as we 
have done, we are well convinced that you would soon have 
grown no less odious to your allies ; and so obliged either to 
have ruled with rigour, or to have risked the loss of your all. 
It foueweth, therefore, mat we have dene nothing to raise 
surprise^ nothing to disappoint the human expectation, in ac- 
cepting a superiority voluntarily assured, in firmly maintain- 
ing it thus accepted, upon those most prevailing principles of 
honour, and fear, and interest. 

"The maxim by whichwe have acted was not first broach- 
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ed byun, since it hath been ew allowed that inferior* should 
be controlled by their superiors. To be the latter we though* 
ourselves deserving : you thought so till now, when, private 
interests engaging your attention, you begin to cry out fee 
justice, which no people ever yet eo studiously practised, is 
when able to carry a point by strength, to check their incfaa- 
tien and let it drop. And wortjsy, farther, are they of ap- 
plause, who, pursuing the dictates of human nature, in gain- 
ing role over others, observe justice more steadily than their 
scope of power requireth from mem. And so for we hare 
reason to conclude, that were our power lodged in other hands, 
plain evidence would soon decide with what peculiar nnedere* 
tiou we use it : though, so hard indeed is our lot, that cnlum> 
ny and not applause hath been the consequence of such our 
lenity. In suits of contract against our dependants we are 
often worsted ; and though ever submitting to fair and h*» 
partial trials in our own courts, we are charged with litigious* 
boss. Not one of them renecteth that those who are abso- 
lute in other places, and treat not their dependants with that 
moderation which we observe, are for that very reason ex* 
empted from reproach ; for, where lawless violence is nvao 
Used, there can be no room for appeals to justice. Bat our 
dependants, accustomed to contest with us upon equal foot* 
ing, if they suffer never so little damage where they amy 
equity to be along with them, either by a judicial sentence or 
the decision of reigning power, express no gratitude for the 
greater share of property they yet enjoy, but resent with higher 
chagrin the loss of such a pittance, than if at first we bed set 
law aside, and soiled their aU with open, violence ; even in 
this case they could not presume to deny thai inferiors ought 
to submit to their superiors. But mankind* it seemeth, resent 
the acts of injustice more deeply than the acta of violence : 
those, coming from an equal, are looked upon as rapines : 
these, coming from a superior, are complied with as necessi- 
ties. The for more grievous oppression of the Mode they 
bore with patience, but our government they look upon as 
severe ; it may be so ; for to subjects the present is always 
grievous. If you, therefore, by our overthrow shouldgsin the 
ascendant over them, you would soon perceive that good dis- 
position towards you, which a dread of us hath occasioned, 
to be vanishing away ; especially should you exert your su- 
periority secocdmg to the specimens vou gave during your 
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short command against the Mode. Far the institution* estab- 
lished here among yourselves have no affinity with thee* of 
other places : ana more than this, not one Spartan among yon, 
when delegated to a foreign charge, either knoweth how to 
apply his own, or make use of those of the root of Qre eoe. 

44 Form your resolutions) therefore, with groat deliberation, 
as on points of no small importance. Hearken not so fin* to' 
the opinions and caramniee of foreign states as to embroil your 
own domestic tranquillity. Reflect in time on the groat n*> 
certainty of war, before you engage in it. Protracted into 
long continuance, it is generally need to end in calamities, 
from which we are now at an equal distance ; and to the lot 
of which of us they wiH fall, lieth yet to be determined by the 
hazardous event. Men who run eagerly to arms are first of 
all intent on doing some exploits, which ought in point of ton* 
to be second to something more important ; and when smart* 
ing with distress, they have recourse to reason. But since 
we are by no means guilty of such rashness ourselves, nor a* 
yet perceive it in you, we exhort you, while healing measure* 
are m the election of us both, not to break the treaty, not to 
violate your oaths, but to submit the points in contest to fair 
arbitration, according to the articles subsisting b et wee n us. 
If not, we here invoke the gods; who take cognisance of oaths, 
to bear us witness, that we shall endeavour to revenge out* 
serves upon the authors of a war, by whatever methods your- 
selves shall set us an*eiample." 

These things were said by the Athenian embassy. 'And 
when the Lacedwmonians had thus heard the accusation* of 
their allies against the Athenians, and what the At he ni a n* 
had urged in their turn, ordering all parties to withdraw, 
they proceeded to serious consultation among themselves. 
The majority agreed in the opinion that " the Athenians wenr 
already guilty of injustice, and that a war ought to be imme- 
diately declared." But Archidamus their king, esteemed a 
man of good understanding and temper, standing faith, ex- 
pressed his own sentiments thus :— » 

" I have learned myself, by the experience of many wars, 
- and I see many of you, ye Lecedapmoraans, as great proficients 
in years as I am, that no one should be fond of an enterprise 
because it is new, which is a vulgar weakness, judging it 
thence both advisable and safe. The war, which is at p resent 
the subject Of your consultation, yon wiH 4nd t if uuLsnwneer 
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discreetly, to bode a very long continuance. Against Pdo- 
ponnesians, it is true, and borderers upon ourselves, we have 
ever a competent force in readiness, and by expeditions steps 
can advance against any of them. But against a people 
whose territories are far remote, who are farther most expert 
in naval skill, who with aU the expedients of war are most 
• excellently provided, with wealth both private and public, 
with shipping, with horses, with arms, and with men, far be- 
yond what any other state in Greece can singly pretend to; 
who, more than this, have numerous dependant states upon 
whom they levy tribute — where is the necessity sanguinely to 
wish for war against such a people ! and wherein is our de- 
pendance, if thus unprepared we should declare it against 
them 1 Is it on our naval force 1 But in that we are inferior : 
and if to this we shall apply our care, and advance ourselves 
to an equality with them, why this will be a work of time. 
Or, is it on our wealth 1 In this we are yet much more defi- 
cient ; and neither have it in any public fund, nor can readily 
raise it from private purses. But the confidence of some may 
perhaps be buoyed up with our superiority in arms and num- 
bers, so that we may easily march into their territory and lay 
it waste : yet other territories, and of large extent, are sub- 
ject to their power, and by sea they will import all necessary 
supplies. If* further, we tempt their dependants to a revolt, 
we shall want a naval strength to support them in it, as toe 
majority of them are seated upon islands. What therefore 
will be the event of this our war 1 For it we are unable either 
to overpower them at sea, or divert those revenues by which 
their navy is supported, we shall only by acting prejudice our- 
selves. And in such a situation to be forced to give it up 
will be a blemish on our honour ; especially if we shall be 
thought to have been the authors of the breach. For let us 
not be puffed up with idle hope that this war must soon be 
over, if we can lay their territory waste ; I have reason on 
better grounds to apprehend, that we shall leave it behind as a 
legacy to our children. It is by no means consistent with the 
spirit of Athenians either to be slaves to their soil, or, like 
unpractised soldiers, to shudder at a war. Nor again, on the 
other hand, am I so void of sensibility as to advise you to 
give up your confederates to their outrage, or wilfully to con- 
nive at their encroachments ; but only not yet to have re- 
course to arms, to send ambassadors to prefer our complaints, 
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without betraying to© great an ea g e rne ss for war, or any to* 

kens of pusillanimity. By pausing thus we mar get our own 
affairs in readiness, by augmenting our strength through an 
accession of allies, either Grecian or Barbarian, wheresoever 
we can procure supplies of ships or money. And the least 
room there cannot be for censure, when a people in the state 
we are in at present, exposed to all the guiles of the Atheni- 
ans, endeavour to save themselves not merely by Grecian, but 
eyen by Barbarian aid. And at the same time let us, omi* 
no resource within the. reach of our own ability. 

"If, indeed, upon. our sending an embassy, they will 
hearken to reason, that will be the happiest for us all. If 
not, alter two or three years' delay, then better provided, we 
may, if it be thought expedient, take the field against them. 
But in good time, perhaps, when they see. our preparations 
and the intent of them clearly explained by our own declara- 
tions, they may make each requisite concession, before their 
territory is destroyed by ravage, and while yet they may save 
their property from utter devastation. Regard their territo- 
ry, I beseech you, in no other light than as a hostage lor their 
good behaviour, and the more firmly such the better may he 
its culture. Of this we ought to be sparing as long as pos- 
sible, tha( we drive them not into desperate fury, and render 
mpre impracticable their defeat. For if, thus unprovided as 
we are, and worked up to anger by the instigations of our 
confederates, we at once begin tfiis ravage, reflect whether 
we shall not taint its reputation, and the more embroil Pel- 
oponnesus ; since accusations as well of states as private per- 
sons it is possible to clear away ; but in a war, begun by gen- 
eral concurrence for the sake of a single party, which it is im- 
possible to see how far it will extend, we cannot at pleasure 
desi*£, and preserve our honour. 

" Let no one think k a mark of pusillanimity that, many as 
we are, we d> not rush immediately upon one single state. 
That state has as large a number of dependants who contrib- 
ute to its support : and a war is not so much of arms as, of 
money, by which arms are rendered of service ; and the more 
so, when a landed power is contending against a naval. Be 
it, therefore, our earnest endeavour to provide imply for this, 
nor let us prematurely be too much fermented by the ha- 
rangues of our allies. Let us, to whose account the event, 
whatever it he, will be principally chagprik-let o*».with se- 
I. — M 
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date deliberation, endeavour in some degree to foresee it ; 
and be not in the least ashamed of that slow and dilatory tem- 
per for which the Corinthians so highly reproach yon. For 
through too great precipitancy you will come more slowly to 
an end,' because you set out without proper preparations. The 
state of which we are the constituents hath ever been free 
and most celebrated by fame : and that reproach can at most 
be nothing but the inborn Bedateness of our minds. By this 
we are distinguished, as the only people who never grow in- 
solent with success, and who never are abject in adversity. 
And when again they invite us to hazardous attempts by ut- 
tering our praise, the delight of hearing must not raise our 
spirits above our judgment. If any farther . endeavour to 
exasperate us by a flow of invective, we are not by that to be 
provoked the sooner to compliance. From tempers evenly 
balanced it is that we are warm in the field of battle, and 
cool in the hours of debate : the former, because a sense of 
duty hath the greatest influence over a sedate disposition, 
and magnanimity the keenest sense of shame : and good we 
are at debate, as our education is not polite enough to teach 
us a contempt of laws, and by its severity giveth us so much 
good sense as never to disregard them. We are not a people 
so impertinently wise as to invalidate the preparations of our 
enemies by a plajasible harangue, and then absurdly proceed to 
a contest ; but we reckon the thoughts of our neighbours to 
be of a similar cast with our own, and that hazardous con- 
tingencies are not to be determined by a speech. We al- 
ways presume that the projects of our enemies are judiciously 
planned, and then seriously prepare to defeat them. For we 
ought not to found our success upon the hope that they will 
certainly blunder in their conduct, but that we have omitted 
no proper step for our own security. We ought not to im- 
agine there is so mighty difference between man and man ; 
but that he is the most accomplished who hath been regularly 
trained* through a course of needful industry and toil. 

" Such is the discipline which our fathers have handed 
down to us ; and by adhering to it, we have reaped consid- 
erable advantages. Let us not forego it now, nor in a small 
portion jof only one day precipitately determine a point where- 
in so many lives, so vast an expense, so many states, and bo 
much honour are at stake. But let us more leisurely pro- 
ceed, which oar power will warrant us in doing more easily 
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than others. Despatch ambassador* to the Athenians con* 
cerning Potidaea ; despatch them concerning the complaints 
our allies exhibit against them ; and the sooner, as they have 
declared a readiness to submit to fair decisions. Against 
rnen who offer this we ought not to march before they are) 
convicted of injustice. But, daring this interval, get every 
thing in readiness for war. Tour resolutions thus will be 
moat wisely formed, and strike into your, enemies the great- 
est dread." 

Archidamus spoke thus. But Sthenelaidas, at that time 
one of the ephori, standing forth the last on this occasion, 
gave his opinion as followeth : — 

" The many words of the Athenians, for my part, I do not 
understand. They have been exceeding large m the praise 
of themselves ; but as to the charge against them, that they 
injure our allies and Peloponnesus, they have made no reply. 
If, in truth, they were formerly good against the Medes, but 
are now bad towards us, they deserve to be doubly pun- 
ished ; because, ceasing to be good, they are grown very 
bad. We continue the same persons both then and now ; 
and shall not, if we are wise, pass over the injuries done to 
our allies, nor wait any longer to revenge them, since they 
are past waiting for their sufferings. But other people, for- 
sooth, have a great deal of wealth, and ships, and horses — 
we too have gallant allies, whom we ought not to betray to 
the Athenians, nor refer diem to law and pleadings, since it 
was not by pleadings they were injured : but we ought, with 
all expedition and with all our strength, to seek revenge. 
How we ought to deliberate when we have been wronged, 
let no man pretend to inform me : it would have better be- 
come those who designed to commit such wrongs, to have 
deliberated a long time ago. Yote then the war, Lacedemo- 
nians, with a spirit becoming Sparta. And neither suffer the 
Athenians to grow still greater, nor let us betray our own 
confederates ; but, with the gods on our side march out 
against these authors of injustice." 

Having spoken thus, by virtue of his office as presiding in 
the college of ephori/ he pot the question in the Lacedaemo- 

* The college of ephori (or inspectors) at Sparta consisted 
of five. They were annually elected by the people from then* 
own body, and were designed to be checks upon the **Em 
poweT. They never forgot the end of their institution, and, m 
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man council. Bat, as they vote by voice and not by ballot, 
he said, " he could not, amid the shout, distinguish the ma- 
jority ;" and, being desirous that each of them, by plainly de- 
claring, his opinion, might show they were mOre inclined to 
war, he proceeded thus — " To whomsoever of you, Lacedae- 
monians, the treaty appeareth broken, and the Athenians to be 
in the wrong, let him rise up and go thither," pointing oat 
to them a certain place : " but whoever is of a contrary opin- 
ion, let him go yonder." They rose up and were divided ; 
but a great majority was on that side which voted the treaty 
broken. 

Upon this, calling in their confederates, they told them 
" They had come to a resolution that the Athenians were 
guilty of injustice ; but they were desirous to put it again to 
the vote in a general assembly of all their confederates, that, 
by taking their measures in concert, they might briskly ply 
the war, if determined by common consent." 

Matters being brought to this point, they departed to their 
respective homes, and the Athenian ambassadors, having 
ended their negotiations, stayed not long behind. This de- 
cree of the Lacedaemonian council that "the treaty was 
broken," was passed in the fourteenth year of the treaty con- 
cluded for thirty years after the conquest of Eubcea. But the 
Lacedaemonians voted this treaty broken and a war necessary 
not so much out of regard to the arguments urged by their 
allies, as from their own jealousy of the growing power of 
the Athenians. They dreaded the advancement of that 
power, as they saw the greatest part of Greece was already in 
subjection to them. 

Now the method by which the Athenians had advanced 
their power to this invidious height was this.* 

fact, quite lorded it over the kings. In a word, the whole ad- 
ministration was lodged in their hands, and the kings were 
never sovereigns but in the field at the head of their troops. 
One of the ephori had the honour to give its style to the year, 
in the same manner as the first archon did at Athens. 

* Tha series of history on which Thucydides now enters 
though not strictly within the compass of his subject, yet most 
needful to give it tight, and to show how present events are con- 
nected with, and how far they resulted from, preceding, is ex- 
cellent in its kind. He states important facts in the clearest 
and most orderly manner ; he opens before us the source of the 
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After that the Medes, defeated by the Grecians both it 
land and sea, had evacuated Europe, and such of them as 
escaped by sea were utterly ruined at Mycale, Lebtychjdes, 
king of the Lacedaemonians, who commanded the Grecians 
at Mycale, returned home, drawing away with him all the 
confederates of Peloponnesus. But the Athenians, with the 
confederate* of Ionia and the Hellespont, who were now re- 
volted from the king, continuing in those parts, laid siege to 
Sestus, then held by the Medes ; and pressing it during the 
winter season, the Barbarians at length abandoned the place. 
After this they separated, sailing away from the Hellespont, 
every people to their own respective countries. 

But the Athenian community, when the Barbarians had 
evacuated their territory, immediately brought back again 
from their places of refuge their wives and children, and all 
their remaining effects, and vigorously applied themselves to 
rebuild the city of Athens and the walls : for but a small 
part of these had been left standing, and their houses, most 
of them, had been demolished, and but a few preserved bv 
way of lodgings for the Persian nobles. The Lacedaemoni- 
ans, informed of their design, came in embassy to prevent it ; 
partly to gratify themselves, as they would behold with 
pleasure every city in Greece unwalled like Sparta; but 
more io gratify their confederates, inviting them fo such a 
step from the jealousy of the naval power of the Athenians, 
now greater than at any time before, and of the courage they 
had so bravely exerted in the war against the Medes. They 
required them to desist from building their walls, and rather 
to join with them in levelling every fortification whatever 
without Peloponnesus. Their true meaning and their in- 
ward jealousy they endeavoured to conceal from the Athe- 
nians by the pretence, that " then the Barbarian, should he 
again invade them, would find no stronghold from whence to 
assault them, as in the last instance he had done from 
Thebes ;" alleging farther, that " Peloponnesus was a place 
of secure retreat and certain resource for all." To these 
representations of the Lacedaemonians, the Athenians, by the 

Athenian power; and, by a neat and concise enumeration of 
notable events, conducts it. to that height which excited the 
jealousy of other states, and was the true political cause of the 
succeeding war. 
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advice of Themistocles, made this reply, that " they would 
send ambassadors to them to debate this affair ;" and so, 
without further explanation, dismissed them. Themistocles 
next advised, that " he himself might be despatched forthwith 
to Lacedsmon, and by no means hastily to send away the 
others who were to be joined in the commission with him, 
but to detain them till the walls were carried up to a height 
necessary at least for a defence ; that the wore should be 
expedited by the joint labour of all the inhabitants, without 
exception of themselves, their wives, and their children, 
sparing neither public nor private edifice from whence any 
proper materials could be had, but demolishing all." Having 
thus advised them, and suggested farther what conduct he 
designed to observe, he sets out for Lacedsemon. Upon his 
arrival there, he demanded no public audience ; he protract* 
ed matters, and studied evasions. 'Whenever any person in 
the public administration demanded the reason why he asked 
not an audience, his answer was, that " he waited for the ar- 
rival of his colleagues, who were detained by urgent busi- 
ness : he expected that they would speedily be with him, and 
was surprised they were not yet come." As they had a good 
opinion of Themistocles, they easily acquiesced in such an 
answer. But other persons afterward arriving, and making 
clear affirmation that " the wall is carrying on, and already 
built up to a considerable height," they had it no longer in 
their power to be incredulous. Themistocles, knowing this, 
exhorts them " not rashly to be biased by rumours, but rather 
to send away some trusty persons of their own body, who, 
from a view, might report the truth." With this proposal 
they ^comply ; and Themistocles sendeth secret instructions 
to the Athenians how to behave to these delegates : — " to 
detain them, though with as little appearance of design as 
possible, and by no means to dismiss them before they re- 
ceived again their own ambassadors :" for his colleagues were 
by this arrived, Abronychus the son of Lystcles, and Aristi- 
des the son of Lysimachus, who brought him an assurance 
that the wall was sufficiently completed. His fear was that 
the Lacedaemonians, when they had discovered the truth, 
would put them under arrest. The Athenians, therefore, de- 
tained the delegates according to instruction. And Themis- 
tocles, going to an audience of the Lacedemonians, there 
openly declared, ** that Athens was now so far walled as to 
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be strong enough for the defence of its inhabitant* : for iti<> 
future, when the Lacedaemonians or confederates sent am- 
bassadors thither, they must address themselves to tbcot n« 
' to a people who perfectly knew -their own interest and the 
interest of Greece ; since, when they Judged it moat advisa- 
ble to abandon their city and go on shipboard, they asserted 
their native courage without Lacedaemonian support ; and, in 
all subsequent measures taken in conjunction, had ahown 
themse'ves not at all inferior in the cabinet or the field : at 
present, therefore, they judged it most expedient to have Ath- 
ens defended by a wall, and thua to render it a place of greater 
security for their own members and for all their allies; it 
would not be possible, with strength inferior to that of a rival 
power, equally to preserve and evenly to balance the public 
welfare of Greece." From hence he inferred, that " either 
all cities of the states which formed the Lacedaemonian league 
should be dismantled, or it be allowed that the things now 
done at Athens were just and proper." The Lacedemoni- 
ana, upon hearing this, curbed indeed all appearance of re> 
sentment against the Athenians: — they had not sent their 
embassy directly to prohibit, but to advise them to deaist upon 
motives of general good ; at that time, also, they had a great 
regard for the Athenians, because of the public spirit they 
had shown against the Mode ; but, however, thua baffled as 
they were in their political views, they were inwardly pro- 
voked; and the ambassadors on each aide returned home 
without farther embroilments. 

By this conduct the Athenians in a small space of time 
walled their city around ; and the very face of the structure 
showeth plainly to this day that it was built in haste. The 
foundations are laid with stones of every kind, in some places 
not hewn so as properly to fit, but piled on at random. Many 
pillars, also, from sepulchral monuments, and carved stones, 
were blended promiscuously in the work. For the circuit 
- of it was everywhere enlarged beyond the compass of the 
city, and for this reason, collecting the materials from every 
place without distinction, they lost no time. 

Themistocies also persuaded them to finish the Pirams ; 
for it was begun before this, during that year in which he 
himself was chief magistrate at Athens.* He judged the 

* The number of the archons or rulers was nine. 
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place to be very commodious, as formed by nature into three 
harbours ; and that the Athenians, grown more than ever in- 
tent on their marine, might render it highly conducive to an 
enlargement of their power. For he was the first person 
who durst tell them that they ought to grasp at the sover- 
eignty of the sea, and immediately began to put the pUti into 
execution. And by ms direction it was that they built the 
wall round the Piraeus of thai thickness which is risible to 
this day. For two esjts carrying the stone passed along it 
by one another : within was neither mortar nor mad, but the 
entire structure was one pile of large stones, hewn square to 
close their ancles exactly, and grappled firmly together on 
the outside with iron and mad ; though in height it was not 
carried up above half so far as he intended. He contrived 
it to be, both in height and breadth, an impregnable rampart 
against hostile assaults ; and be designed that a few, and 
those the least able of the people, might be sufficient toman 
it, while the rest should be employed on board the fleet. His 
intention was chiefly confined to a navy : plainly discerning, 
in my opinion, that the forces of the king had a much easier 
way to annoy them by sea than by land. He thence judged 
the Pineus to be a place of much greater importance than 
the upper city. And this piece of advice he frequent*/ g*ve 
the Athenians, that " if ever they were pressed hard by land, 
they should retire down thither, and with their naval force 
make head against all opponents." In this manner the 
Athenians, without losing time, after the retreat of the Modes, 
fortified their city, and prepared all the necessary means for 
their own security. 

Pausahias the son of Cleombrotus was sent out from Lace- 
dfimon, as commander-in-chief of the Grecians, with twenty 
sail of ships from Peloponnesus, joined by thirty Athenian 
and a number of other antes. They bent their course against 
Cyprus, and reduced most of the towns there. From thence 

annually elected by lot, and were featured to be of noble birth, 
of a pure Attic descent, irreproachable both in moral and politi- 
cal character, dutiful to their parents, and perfectly sound in 
body. The first of the nine gave its style to the year, and was 
therefore called Eponymus, or the Namer; thu second was 
.styled King ; the third Polemarch ; the other six in common 
Thotmothete. All the civil and religious affairs of the stats 
belonged to their department. 
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they proceeded to Bynntftmi, garrisoned by the Modes, and 
blockaded and earned the place trader his directions. 

But, having now grown quite turbulent hi command, the 
other Grecians, especially the Ionian*, and all who had lately' 
recovered their liberty from the loyal yoke, were highly cha- 
grined. They addressed themselves to the Athenians, re- 
questing them "from the tie of consanguinity to undertake 
their protection, and not to leave them draft largely exposed 
to the violence of Pausanias* This request was favourably 
heard by the Athenians, who erp ioseod their vrfhngness to 
put a stop to their grievances, and to resettle the general 
order to the best of their power. But during this the Lace- 
daemonians recalled Pausanias, that he might answer what 
was laid to his charge. Many of the Grecians had carried 
to them accusations against hint lor in unjust abuse of his 
power, since in his behaviour ho resembled more a tyrant 
than a general. And it so fell Out that he was recalled hist 
at the time when the confederates, out of hatted to him* had 
tanged themselves under the Athenian orders, excepting 
those troops which wore Of Peloponnesus. Upon his return 
to LaeedemOn he was convicted upon trial of misdemean- 
ors towards particulars, bet of the heaviest part of the 
charge he was acquitted ; for the principal accusation against 
him was an attachment to the Modish interest ; and it might 
be judged too clear to stand iri hoed of proof. Him therefore 
they no longer intrust with the public command, hut appoint 
in his stead Dorcis, with some colleagues, to command what 
little force of their own remained. To these the confederates 
would no longer yield the supreme command ; which, so soon 
as they perceived, they returned home. And here the Lace- 
demonians desisted from commissioning any others to take 
upon them that post ; fearing lest those who shook! be sent 
might by their behaviour still more prejudice the Lace- 
daemonian interest, a case they had reason to dread from the 
behaviour of Pausanias. They were how grown desirous to 
rid themselves of the Medish war : they acknowledged the 
Athenian* had good pretensions to enjoy the command, and 
at that time were well affected towards them. 

The Athenians having in this manner obtained the supreme 
eonunand, by the voluntary tender of the whole confederacy 
in consequence of their aversion to Pausanias, they fixed by 
their own authority the quotas, whether of ships or money, 
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which each state was to furnish against the Barbarian. The 
colour pretended was, " to revenge the calamities they had 
hitherto suffered, by carrying hostilities into the dominions 
of the kins." This gave its first rise to the Athenian office 
of General Receivers of Greece,* whose business it was to 
collect this tribute : for the contribution of this money was 
called by that tide. The first tribute levied in consequence 
of this amounted to four hundred and sixty talents. Detos 
was appointed to be their treasury, and the sittings were 
held in the temple there. 

Their command was thus at first over free and independent 
confederates, who sat with them at council, and had a vote 
in public resolutions. The enlargement of their authority 
was the result of wars and their own political management 
during the interval between the invasion of the Modes and 
the present war, when the contests were against the Bar- 
barian, or their own allies endeavouring at a change, or those 
of the Peloponnesians, who interfered on every occasion on 
purpose to molest them. Of these I have subjoined a par- 
ticular detail, and have ventured a digression from my sub- 
ject, because this piece of history hath been omitted by all 
preceding writers. They have either confined their account! 
to the affairs of Greece prior in time, or to the invasions of - 
the Medes. Hellanicus is the only one of them who hath 
touched it in his Attic history ; though his memorials are 
short, and not accurately distinguished by proper dates. 
But this, at the same time, will most clearly show the 
method in which the Athenian empire was erected. 

In the first place, under the command of Cimon son of 

* This nice and difficult point was adjusted by Aristides, to 
the general satisfaction of all parties concerned. Greece too- 
ferred upon him this most important trust ; he was called to this 
delicate commission by the united voice of his country; "Poor 
(says Plutarch)when he set about it, but poorer when he had 
finished it." The Athenian state was now furnished with a 
large annual fund, by which it was enabled not only to annoy 
the foreign enemies of Greece, but even those Greeks who 
should at any time presume to oppose the measures of Athens. 
They soon found out that their own city was a more convenient 
place for keeping this treasure than the Isle of Deles, and ac 
cordingly took care to remove it thither. 
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Miltiades,* they laid siege to Eion, a town upon the Strymon, 
possessed by the Medee, which they earned, and sold all 
found within it for slaves. They afterward did the same by 
Scyros, an island in the JSgean Sea, inhabited by the Dolopes, 
and placed in it a colony of their own people. They had, 
farther, a war with the Carysthians singly, in which the rest 
of the Eubaeans were unconcerned, who at length submitted 
to them upon terms. After this they made war upon the 
Naxians, who had revolted, and reduced them by a siege. 
This was the first confederate state which was enslaved to 
gratify their aspiring ambition ; though afterward all the rest, 
as opportunity occurred, had the same fate. 

The occasions of such revolts were various ; though the 
principal were deficiencies in their quotas of tribute and ship- 
ping, and refusal of common service. For the Athenians 
exerted their authority with exactness and rigour, and laid 
heavy loads upon men who had neither been accustomed 
nor were willing to bear oppression. Their method of com- 
mand was soon perverted ; they no longer cared to make it 
agreeable, and in general service disallowed an equality, as 
it was now more than ever in their power to force revolters 
to submission. But these points the confederates had highly 
facilitated by their own proceedings. For, through a reluc- 
tance of mingling in frequent expeditions, a majority of them, 
to redeem their personal attendance, were rated at certain 
sums of money, equivalent to the expense«of the ships they 
ought to have furnished. The sums paid on these occasions 
to the Athenians were employed by them to increase their 
own .naval force ; and the tributaries thus drained, whenever 
they presumed to revolt, had parted with the needful expe- 
dients of war, and were without resource. 

* Cimon was a great general, a worthy patriot, brave, open, 
and ingenuous, upright in his political conduct like Anstides, 
and though an able politician, yet not so mischievously refined 
as to discard honesty and sincerity from public measures. His 
father Miltiades, after performing most signal services to his 
country, was heavily fine*!, thrown into prison because unable 
to pay, and there ended fiis days. Cimon afterward paid the 
fine, is now going also to perform great services to the state, is 
afterward banished, but recalled, and again employed in foreum 
commands, dying at last in the service of his country, highly 
regretted not onlv at Athens, but throughout Greece. 
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After these things it happened that the Athenians and 
their confederates fought against the Medes, both by land 
and sea, at the river Eurymedon in Pamphylia. Cimon the 
son of Miltiades commanded ; and the Athenians were vic- 
torious the very same day in both elements. They took and 
destroyed the ships of the Phoenicians, in the whole about 
two hundred. 

Later in time than this happened a revolt of the Thasians, 
arising from disputes about places of trade on the opposite 
coasts of Thrace, and the mines which they possessed there. 
The Athenians with a sufficient force sailed against Thasus ; 
and, after gaining a victory by sea, landed upon the island. 
About the same time they had sent a colony, consisting of 
about ten thousand of their own and confederate people, 
towards the Strymon, who were to settle in a place called the 
Nine-ways, but now Amphipolis. They became masters of 
the Nine-ways by dispossessing the Edonians. Bat advan- 
cing farther into the midland parts of Thrace, they were all 
cot off at Drabescus of Edonia, by the united force of the 
Thracians, who were all enemies to this new settlement now 
forming at the Nine- ways. But the Thasians, defeated in a 
oattle and besieged, implored the succour of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and exhorted them to make a diversion in their favour 
by breaking into Attica. This they promised, unknown to 
the Athenians, and were intent on the performance, but were 
prevented by the shock of an earthquake. The Helots,* 

* Helots was the name given in general to the slaves of the 
Lacedaemonians. The first of the kind were the inhabitants of 
Helos in Messenia, who were conquered and enslaved by the 
Lacedaemonians; and all their slaves in succeeding times had 
the same denomination. The tillage of the ground, the exer- 
cise of trades, all manual labour, and every kind of drudgery, 
were thrown upon them. They were always treated by their 
Spartan masters With great severity, and often with the utmost 
barbarity ; at their caprice, or sometimes for reasons of state, 
they were wantonly pat to death or inhumanly butchered. 
There is a remarkable instance of the latter in the fourth book 
oi this history. According to Plutarch, it was a common say- 
ing in Greece, " That a freeman at Sparta was the freest, and a 
slave the greatest slave in the World." Thus miserably op- 
pressed, no wonder they seized an opportunity of revolt. The 
earthquake here mentioned was so violent, that (according to 
Plutarch) i lemolished all the houses in Sparta except five. 
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farther, ha4 seized this opportunity, in conceit with th*) 
neighbouring Thuriatae and Etheans, to revolt end seiie 
Ithome. Most of the Helot* were descendant* of the an- 
cient Messenians, then reduced to slavery, and on this 
account all of them in general were called Messenians. 
This war against the revellers in Ithome gave full employ to 
the Lacedemonians. And the Tbasians, after holding oat 
throve years' blockade, were, forced to surrender upon terms 
to the Athenians: — They were "to level their walla, to 
give up theix shipping, to pay the whole arrear of their 
tribute, to advance it punctually for the future, and to quit 
all pretension* to the continent and the mines. 11 

The Lacedaemonians, as their war against the rebels in 
Ithome ran out into a length of time, demanded the assist- 
ance of their allies, and among others of the Athenians. No 
small number of these were sent to their aid, under the com- 
mand of Cimon. The demand of assistance from them was 
principally owing to the reputation they then were in for their 
superior skill in the methods of approaching and attacking 
walls. The long continuance of the siege convinced theni 
of the necessity of such methods, though they would fain 
have, taken it by storm. The first open enmity between the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians broke out from this expedi- 
tion. For the Lacedemonians, when the place could not be 
carried by storm, growing jealous of the daring and innova- 
ting temper of the Athenians, and regarding them as aliens, 
lest by a longer stay they might be tampering with the reb- 
els in Ithome, and so raise them fresh embar rassment s, gave 
a dismission to them alone of their allies. The? strove, in* 
deed, to conceal their suspicions, by alleging " they have no 
longer any need of their assistance. 11 The Athenians were 
convinced that their dismission was, not owing to this more 
plausible colour, but to some latent jealousy. They rackoned 
themselves aggrieved ; and thinking they had merited better 
usage from the hands of the LaociWwmiana, were scarcely 
withdrawn, than, in open diszegexd to the league 



The Helots rose at once effectually to demolish those Spartans 
too who were not buried in ^he ruins. But Archidamus had 
already, by way of precaution, sounded an alarm, and got them 
together in a body. The Helots, thus prevented, marched off 
and seized Ithome, whets they made a long and obstinate 
resistance. 
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between them against the Mede, they clapped up an alliance 
with their old enemies the Argives ; and in the same oaths 
and in the same alliance, the Thessalians were also compre- 
hended with them both. 

The rebels in Ithome, in the tenth year of the siege, \zna- 
ble to hold out any longer* surrendered to the Lacedaemo- 
nians on the following conditions— that " a term of security 
be allowed them to quit Peloponnesus, into which they shall 
never return again ;. that if any one of them be ever found 
there, he should be made the slave of whoever apprehended 
him." The Pythian oracle had already warned the Lace- 
daemonians "to let go the suppliants of Jupiter Ithometes." 
The men, therefore, with their wives and children, went out 
of Ithome, and gained a reception from the Athenians, who 
acted now in enmity to the Lacedemonians, and assigned 
them Naupactus for their residence, which they had lately 
taken from the Locrians of Ozoli. 

The Megareans also deserted the Lacedaemonians, and 
went over to the Athenian alliance, because the Corinthians 
had warred upon them in pursuance of a dispute about set- 
tling their frontier. Megara and Peg» were put into the 
hands of the Athenians, who built up for the Megareans the 
long walls that reach down from Megara to Nisaea, and took 
their guard upon themselves. This was by no means the 
least occasion of that violent enmity now beginning to arise 
between the Corinthians-and Athenians. 

Inarue the son of Psammeticbus, a Libyan, and king of the 
Libyans bordering upon Egypt, taking his route from Ma- 
rasa, a city beyond the Pharos, had seduced the greatest part 
of Egypt into a revolt from King Artaxerxes. He himself 
was constituted their leader, and he brought over the Athe- 
nians to associate in the enterprise. They happened at that 
time to be employed in an expedition against Cyprus, with a 
fleet of two hundred ships of their own and their allies : but 
relinquishing Cyprus, they went upon this new design. Hav- 
ing arrived on that coast, and sailed up the Nile, they were 
masters of that river, and two thirds of the city of Memphis, 
and were making their attack upon the remaining part, which 
is called the white wall. It was defended by the Persians 
and Medes who had resorted thither for refuge, and by those 
Egyptians who had stood out in the general defection. 

The Athenians, further, having made a descent at Halie, 
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a battle ensued against the Corinthians and Epidauians, m 
which the victory was on the Corinthian side. And after- 
ward the Athenians engaged at sea near Cecryphelea with a 
fleet of Peloponnesians, and completely gained the victory. 
A war also breaking oat after this between the Mginetm and 
Athenians! a great battle was fought at sea by these two eon 
tending parties near ^Egina. Bow sides were joined by their 
respective confederates ; but the victory remained with the 
Athenians ; who, having taken seventy of their ships, landed 
upon their territory, and laid siege to the city, under the com- 
mand of Leocrates the son of Strcebns. The Peloponne* 
sians, then desirous to relieve the iEginete, transported over 
to .Angina three hundred heavy-armed, who before were aux- 
iliaries to the Corinthians and Epidaurians. In the next 
place they secured the promontory of Geranea. The Corin- 
thians now with their allies made an incursion into the dis- 
trict of Megara, judging it impossible for the Athenians to 
march to the relief of the Megareans, as they had so large a 
force already abroad in' iEgina and in Egypt ; or, if they were 
intent on giving them relief, they must of necessity raise their 
siege from iEgina. The Athenians, however, recalled not 
their army from iEgina, but marched away all the old and 
young that were left in Athens to the aid of Megara, under 
the command of Myronides : and hajring fought a drawn bat- 
tle against the Corinthians, both sides retired, and both sides 
looked upon themselves as not worsted in the action. The 
Athenians, however, upon the departure of the Corinthians, as 
being at least so far victorious, erected a trophy. The Co- 
rinthians at their return heard nothing but reproaches from 
the seniors in Corinth ; so, after bestowing an interval of, 
about twelve days to recruit, they came back again ; and, to 
lay their claim also to the victory, set about erecting a trophy 
of opposition. Upon this, the Athenians sallying with a shout 
out of Megara, pot those who were busy in erecting this 
trophy to the sword, and routed all who endeavoured to op- 
pose them. The vanquished Corinthians were forced to fly ; 
and no small part of their number, being closely pursued and 
driven from any certain route, were chased into the ground of 
a private person, which happened to be encompassed with a 
ditch so deep as to be quite impassable, and there was no set- 
ting out. The Athenians, perceiving this, drew up all their 
heavy-armed to front them, and then forming their light-arm 
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ed in a cifcle round them, stoned every man of them to 
death. This was a calamitous event to the Corinthians ; but 
the hulk of their force get home safe again from this unhappy 
expedition. 

About this time also, the Athenians began to build the 
long walls reaching down, to the sea, both towards the Pha- 
leros and towards the Piraeus. 

The Phocians were now embroiled with the Dorians, from 
whom the Lacedemonians are descended. Having made 
some attempts on Baton, and Cytinium, and Erineua, and ta- 
ken one of those places, the Lacedemonians marched out to 
succour the Dorians, with fifteen hundred heavy-armed of 
their natives and ten thousand of their allies, commanded by 
Nicomedes the son of Cleombrotua, in the right of Pleiatoanax 
son of Pausanias, their king, who was yet a minor ; and hav- 
ing forced the Phocians to surrender upon terms the town 
they had taken, were preparing for their return. Now, in 
case they attempted it by passing over the sea in the Golf of 
Crises, the Athenians, having got round with a squadron, were 
ready to obstruct it. Nor did they judge it safe to attempt it 
by way of Geranea, as Megara and Peg® were in the hands 
of the Athenians ; for the pass of Geranea is ever difficult, 
a«d now was constantly guarded by the Athenians ; and should 
they venture this route, they perceived that the Athenians 
were there also ready to intercept them. They determined 
at bat to halt for a time in Bmotia, and watch for an oppor- 
tunity .to march away unmolested. Some citizen* of Athens 
were now clandestinely practising with them, to obtain their 
concurrence in putting a atop to the democracy and the build- 
ing of the long walls. But the whole body of the Athenian 
people rushed out into the field against them, with a thousand 
Argives and the respective quotas of their allies, in the whole 
amounting to fourteen thousand. They judged them quite at 
a loss about the means of a retreat; and the design a]se to 
overthrow their popular government began to he. suspected. 
Some TheaseUaa horsemen came also up to join the Athe- 
nians, in pursuance of treaty, who afterward in the heat of 
action revolted to the lAcefomoniana. 

They fought at Tanagra of Boaotie, and the victory rested 
with the Lacedaemonians and allies : but the slaughter was 
great on both aides. The Lacedemonians afterward took 
their route U rough the district of Megara; end having cut 
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down the woods, returned to their own homo through Gen* 

nea and the isthmus. 

On the sixty-second day after the battle of Tanagra, the 
Athenians bad taken the field against the Boeotians, under 
the command of Myronides. * They engaged them, and gain- 
ed a complete victory at Oenophvta ;t in consequence of 
which, they seised all the territories of Bosoom and Phocia, 
and levelled the walls of Tanagra. They took from the 
Locriana of Opus one hundred of their richest parsons for 
hostages ; and had now completed their own long walls at 
Athens. 

Soon after, the JEginetaa surrendered to the Athenians upon 
' terms. They " demolished their fortifications, gave up their 
shipping, and submitted to pay an annual tribute for tne fu- 
ture." 

The Athenians farther, in a cruise, infested the coast of 
Peloponnesus, under the command of Tolnudas, the son of 
Tolmauis. They burnt a dock of the Lacedamonians, took 
Chalcis, a city belonging to the Corinthians, and landing their 
men, engaged with and defeated the Skyonians. 

During all this interval the array of Athenians and awes 
continued in Egypt, amid various incidents and events of war. 
At first, the Athenians bad the betteT of it in Egypt. Upon 
this, the kingi despatcheth to Lacedawion Megabazns, a 

* Plutarch in his Apothegms relates, that when Myronides was 
putting himself at the head of the Athenians on this occasion, 
Lie officers told him u they were not all come out yet into the 
field:" he replied briskly, "Ail are come out that will fight," 
and marched off. 

f This battle is represented by some as more glorious to the 
Athenians than even those of Marathon or Plataea. In the 
latter they fought, accompanied by their allies, against Bar- 
barians ; but here, with their own single force, they defeat- 
ed a far more numerous body of the choicest and best dis- 
ciplined troops in Greece. Plato hath marked it in his Funeral 
Oration, and told us those who fell in this battle were the first 
who were honoured with a public interment in the Ceramicus. 
" These brave men (says he, as translated by Mr. West) having 
fought against Grecians for the liberties of Grecians, and deliv- 
ered those whose cause they had undertaken to defend, were the 
first after the Persian war upon whom the commonwealth con- 
ferred the honour of being buried in this public cemetery." 
X Alexander Longunanus. 
I.— N 
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Persian noble, furnished with great sums of money, in order 
to prevail upon the Lacedaemonians to make an incursion into 
Attica, and force the Athenians to recall their troops from 
Egypt : when Megabasns could not prevail, and some money 
had been spent to no manner of purpose, he carried back what 
was yet unexpended with him into Asia. He then sendetk 
Megabeziis, the son of Zepyms, a Persian none, against diem 
with a numerous amiy, who, marching by land, fought with 
md defeated the Egyptians and their allies; then drove th* 
Grecians oat of Memffcis ; and at last shot them up in the 
Isle of Prosopis. Here he kept them blocked up for a year 
and six months ; till, having drained the channel by turning 
the water into a different course, he stranded all their ships, 
and rendered the island almost continent. He then marched 
his troops across, and took the place by a land assault. And 
thus a war, which had employed the Grecians for six contin- 
ued years, ended in their destruction. Few only of the num- 
bers sent thither, by taking the route of Libya, got safe away 
to Cyrone ; the far greater part were entirely cut off. Egypt 
was now again reduced to the obedience of the king : Amyr- 
tsras alone held oat, who reigned in the Jenny parts. The 
large extent of the fens prevented his reduction; and besides, 
the Egyptians of the fens are the most remarkable of all for 
military valour. Inarus King of the Libyans, the author of 
all these commotions in Egypt, was betrayed by treachery, 
and fastened to a cross. Besides tias, fifty triremes from 
Athens and the rest of the alliance, arriving upon the coast 
of EffVPt to relieve the former, were come up to Medamum, 
a mooth of the Nile, ouite ignorant of their fate. These 
some forces assaulted from the land, while a squadron of 
Phoenicians attacked them by sea. Many of the vessels were 
bv this means destroyed, but some few had the good fortune 
to «* away. And thus the great expedition of the Athenian* 
and allies into Egypt was brought to a conclusion.. 

But farther, Orestes, son of Echecratidas, king of the Thee- 
saltans, being driven from Thessaly, persuaded the Athenians 
to ondertake his restoration. The Athenians, in conjunction 
with the Boeotians and Phocians, now their allies, marched up 
to Pharsalus of Thessaly. They became masters of the ad- 
jacent country, so far as they could be while keeping in a 
bodv ; for the ThessaUan cavalry prevented any deUchmenU. 
They took not that city, neither carried any one point intend- 
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•4 by the expedition, bat were obliged to withdraw, and Mi- 
iy Orestes buck again with them, totally nnsueeessrul. 

Not long after this, a thousand AthtwaM going on bond 
their ships which lay at Peps, for Fsga waa now in their 
possession, steered away against Sieyon, under the eommand 
of Pericles* the son of Xantrppos. They made a descent, 
and in a battle defeated those ©V the Sicyoniane who endeav- 
oured to make head against them. From thence they 
strengthened themselves by taking in some Aehsjans ; and 
stretching across the gulf, landed m a district of Acarnsnia, 
and laid siege to Oenias ; yet, unable to carry it, they soon 
quitted, and withdrew to their own homes. 

Three years after this, a peace to continue for five years was 
clapped up between the Peloponnesians and Athenians. Upon 
this the Athenians, now at leisure from any war in Greece, en- 
waged in an expedition against Cyprus, with a fleet of two hun- 
dred ships of their own and allies, commanded by Cimen. Six- 
ty of these were afterward detached to Egypt, at the request of 
Amyrtaus king of the fenny part ; ' but the rest of them block- 
ed up Citium. Yet, by the death of Cimon, and a violent 
famine, they were compelled to quit the blockade of Citium ; 
and being come up to the height of. Salami* in Cyprus, they 
engaged at one time a united force of Phoenicians, and Cyp- 

* Here the name of Pericles first occurs, and a hint should be 
given to those who are not well acquainted with him, to mark a 
person that was a true patriot, a consummate statesman, a good 
general, and a most sublime speaker. He was born of one of 
the most illustrious families in Athena. He was educated in 
the best manner, and learned his philosophy, or the knowledge 
of nature, from anaxagoras, whose doctrines agreed so little 
with the superstitions practices and tempers of the Athenians, 
that the master and all his disciples were charged with atheism, 
for which many of them were prosecuted, and the divine Socra- 
tes most injuriously put to death. He engaged early in public 
affairs, gained the ascendant over all his competitors, became at 
length, and continued to his death, master of the affections and 
liberties too of the Athenian people, and though master, yet 
guardian and increaser of the latter. In short, according to 
writers of the beat authority, and the gravest historians, he was 
one of the most able and most disinterested ministers that 
Athens ever had : Athens, the most democratical state that ever 
existed, so fertile in every thing great and glorious, and so over- 
run at the same time with faction, licentiousness, and wild tu- 
multuary caprice. 
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mat, and Cfikiana, both by land and sea. They gained the 

victory in both engagements ; and being rejoined by the de- 
tachment they had sent to Egypt, they returned home. 

After this the Lacedaemonians engaged in that which k 
known by the name of the holy war ; and having recovered 
die temple at Delphi, delivered it up to the Delphian*. But 
no sooner were they withdrawn than the Athenians marched 
out in their torn, retook it, and delivered it into the hands of 
the Phocians. 

At no great interval of time from hence the Athenians took 
the field against the Boeotian exiles who had seized Orchome- 
nus and Chsroiuea, and some other cities of Bosotia. Their 
force sent oat upon this service consisted of a thousand 
heavy-armed of their own, with proportional quotas from their 
allies, and was commanded by Tolmidas the son of Tolmaras. 
Having taken and enslaved Chaeronea, they placed a fresh 
garrison in it, and so withdrew. But upon their march they 
are attacked at Coronea by a body of men, consisting of the 
Boeotian exiles sallying out of Orchomenus, joined by Locri- 
ans, and the exiles from Eoboea and others of their partisans: 
After a battle, the victory remained with the latter, who made 
great slaughter of the Athenians, and took many prisoners. 
Upon this the Athenians evacuated Bosotia, and, to get the 
prisoners released, consented to a peace. The Boeotian ex- 
iles, and all others in the same circumstances, were by this 
resettled in their old habitations, and recovered their former 
liberty and rights. 

It was not a great while after these last occurrences that 
Euboea revolted from the Athenians. And Pericles was no 
sooner landed upon that island with an Athenian army to 
chastise them, than news was brought him that "Megan 
also had revolted ; that the Pelononnesians were going to 
make an incursion into Attica ; that the Athenian garrison 
had been put to the sword by the Megareans,* excepting 

* This revolt of Megan, a little republic almost surrounded 
by the dominions of Athens, leagued closely with her, and under 
her protection, gave rise to that decree which excluded the Me- 
gareans from the ports and markets of Athens. Others add that 
they slew an Athenian herald, who was sent to expostulate with 
them on this account. Could such outrages be pocketed by 
Ari>«pjpnft ? could Pericles dissuade the people of Athens from 
showing resentment ? They decreed farther, though not expti* 
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those who had thrown themselves into Nisssa ; and that tha 
Megareans had effected this revolt by a jnnction of Corinthi- 
ans, and Sicyonians, and Epidaurians." Upon hearing this 
Pericles re-embarked with the utmost expedition, and brought 
back his army from Eoboea. And soon after the Peloponne* 
sians, marching into Attica as far as Eleusis and Thna, laid 
the country waste, under the command of Pteistoanajr,* the 
son of Pausanias, king of Sparta ; and then, without extend- 
ing the ravage any farther, they withdrew to their own homes. 
Now again the Athenians transported a military force into 
Eubcea, under the command of Pericles, and soon completed 
its reduction. The tranquillity of the rest of the island was 
re-established upon certain conditions ; but they wholly eject- 
ed all the inhabitants of Hest'uea, and repeopled it with a 
colony of their own. And not long after their return from 
Eubcea they concluded a peace for thirty years with the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies, in pursuance of which they 
restored them Nisaa and Chalcis, and Pegs and Trosxene ; 
all which places, though belonging to the Peloponnesians, 
were in the hands of the Athenians. 

In the sixth year of this peace t a war broke out between 

citly mentioned by Thucydides, that the generals of the state 
should swear at their election to make an incursion twice a 
year into the Megaris. We shall soon see that the Peloponne- 
sians made it 'a pretext for the ensuing war, and that Pericles 
justified the decree, and persuaded the Athenians to hasard a 
war rather than repeal it. This is the true history of the point, 
though comedy, and raillery, and libelling strangely vary the 
account. 

* As Pleistoanax on this occasion evacuated Attica on a sod- 
den, he was banished from Sparta, as having been bribed by the 
Athenians to quit their territory. Diodoros Siculus relates that 
he did it by the advice of Cleandridas his guardian, who attend- 
ed him in the field on account of his youth ; and that Pericles, 
afterward passing his accounts at Athens, charged " ten talents 
properly laid out for the service of the state," which passed 
without farther explanation or exception. 

t Pericles here performed' a great and signal service to his 
Country. The motives to this war are, according to our histo- 
rian, sufficiently strong, upon the scheme now carrying on by 
Pericles, to extend the sovereignty of Athens by sea. Yet the 
comic poets, and writers of memoirs and private history, give 
another account of the affair, which it is surprising to find the 
authors of the Universal History inclined to think as well 
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the Samiana and Milesians about Priene. The Milesian*, 
having the worst in the dispute, had recourse to the Athe- 
nians, to whom they bitterly exclaimed against the Sewuane, 
Nay, even some private citizens of Samoa vowed with them 
in this outery, whose acheme it was to work a change in the 
government. The Athenians, therefore, potting to sea with 
a fleet of forty sail, landed upon Samoa, where they set op a 
democracy, and exacted from them fifty boys and as many 
mown men for host a ges, whom they deposited at Lemnot. 
They had feather, at their departure, left a garrison behind 
to secure that island. But a body of Simians, who would 
not sobmit to the new form of government, and therefore had 
refuged themselves upon the continent, having gained the 
correspondence of the moat powerful persons shading in Sa- 
moa, and the alliance of Pissathnes son of Hystaspes, at that 
time governor at Sardia, and collected a body of seven hun- 
dred auxiliaries, passed over by night into Samoa. They 
first exerted their efforts against the popular party, and got a 

founded as what is given by Thucydides, that "Pericles enga- 
ged the republic in this war merely to gratify the resentment of 
Aspssis, who was a native of If Uetoa, against the Simians " 
As this Aspasia had all the honour of Pencles's merit imputed 
to herself, and he ham suffered a weight of reproach in her be- 
half, the reader will accept a short account of this famous lady. 
She is allowed on ail hands to have been a woman of the great- 
beauty and the first genius; but averred by some to have 



been atibertme, a prostitute, a bawd, nay, every thing scanda- 
lous and vile. Pericles was dotingry fond of her, and got di- 
vorced from a wife whom he did not love to marry her. She 
taught him, it is said, his refined maxims of pohcy, his lofty 
imperial eloquence ; nay, even composed the speeches on which 
so great a share of bis reputation was founded. The best men 
in Athene rreqoented her house, and brought their wives to re- 
ceive lesscsM from her of eoonomy and right (^Katment Soc- 
rates himself was her pupil in eiomtence, and gives her the hon- 
our of that funeral oration which ae delivers in the Menexenue 
Of Plato. There must have been some ground even for compli- 
menting her in this extraordinary manner. And, after every 
abatement, what must we think of s lady who was in such high 
esteem with the greatest men that ever lived at Athena, who 
taught force to orators, grace to philosophers, and conduct to 
ministers of state; in a word, who had Pericles for her lover, 
avm8ots*tecforherencoiiiiaatf---SeeBay ' 

Pericles, and Universal History, voL n* p. 419, note. 
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majority of them into their power : m the next place, they 
conveyed away the hostages from Lemnot by stealth ; they 
openly declared a revolt, and delivered up the Athenian gas* 
rieon, with their officers, whom they had seised, to Piseoth* 
nee; and then immediately prepared to renew their war 
against Miletus. The Byzantines farther joined with them 
in the revolt. a> 

No sooner were tie Athenians informed of this than they 
pat oet against Samoa with sixty sail, thoogh sixteen of them 
were detached for other services. Some of the latter were 
stationed upon the eoast of Caria, to observe the motions of 
a Phoenician fleet, and the rest were ordered to Chios and 
Lesbos, to give there a summons of aid. The remaining forty- 
four, commanded by Pericles* and nine colleagues, encaged 
near the Isle of Tragi* with the Samian fleet, consisting of 
seventy sad, twenty of which had land soldiers on beard, and 
the whole was now on the return from Miletus ; and here 
the Athenians mined a signal victory. Afterward forty sail 
arrived from Athens to re-enforce them, and twenty-five from 
tfce Chians and Lesbians. With this accession of force they 
tended upon the island, overthrew the Samiaas in battle, in- 
vested their city with a triple wall, and at the same time 
blocked it up by sea. 

But Pericles, drawing off sixty of the ships from this ser- 

♦ The Athenians m the a ss embly of the people chose ten 
generals every year, according; to the number off their tribes. 
They were sometimes,- as in the present instance, all sent out 
in the same employ. They rolled, and each m his torn wen 
general of the day. Tmieydides seldom gives more than the 
name of one, whom we may conclude to have been the person 
of the greatest weight and influence among tbem, in met, a gen- 
eral-in-chief. Philip of Macedon was used to joke upon this 
multiplicity of generals. " For my part (said he), I have never 
had the good fortune to find more than one funeral m all my 
life ; and yet the Athenians find ten fresh ones every year.* 
Not but that these generals were often re-elected, and continued 
years in commission. Pericles, it is plain, did so ; and in later 
times Phocion is said to have been elected five-and-forty times. 
Their power was great, not only in the held, but at Athens. 
Every point that had relation to war came under their depart- 
ment Pericles in a foreign employ was always, first or the 

, and within the walls of Athene we* the mm*, m rather 

rofi 
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vice, steered away with all possible expedition towards Can- 
bus and Cam, upon receiving advice that " a Phoenician fleet 
was coming op against them." Stesagoras, also, and others, 
had before been sent from Samoa with five ships to meet that 
feet. In this interval the Samians launched out in a sudden 
tally, fell upon the unfortified* station of the Athenians, 
sunk the vessels moored at a^istance by way of guard, and 
engaging those who put out against them, victoriously exe- 
cuted their purpose, were masters of their own seas for four- 
teen days 1 continuance, and made whatever importations or 
exportatkra8 they pleased; but, as Pericles then returned, 
they were again blocked up by see,f He afterward received 
fresh supplies from Athens ; forty ships under Thocydides, 
and Agnon, and Phormio, and twenty under Tlepoleoius and 
Anticlea, besides thirty others from Chios and Lesbos. And 
though after this the Samians ventured a short engagement 
at sea, yet they now found all farther resistance impractica- 
ble, so hat in the ninth month of the siege they surrendered 
on the following terms — "To demolish their wall.; to give 
hostages ; to deliver up their shipping ; and to reimburse, by 
stated payments, the expenses of the war."* The Byzan* 

* When the Grecians continued long on a station, or were 
apprehensive of being attacked by an enemy, they fortified their 
naval station and camp towards the land with a ditch and ram- 
part, and towards the sea with a palisade. At other times a 
number of their ships lay out more to sea, by way of guard 01 
watch to the rest, which were generally dragged ashore, while 
the soldiers lay round them in their tents. Sometimes they 
were only moored to the shore, or rode at anchor, that they 
might be ready upon an alarm.— See Potter's Arekmologia, vol ii. f 

f The manner of doing this u was to environ the walls and 
harbour with ships, ranged in order from one aide of the shore 
to the other, and so closely joined together by chains and bridges, 
on which armed men were placed, that without breaking their 
order there could be no passage from the town to the sea."— 
Potter's ArcJuBologia. 

% Samoa thus reduced, which in maritime power vied with 
Athens herself, and had wellnigh defeated her grand plan of 
being mistress of the sea, Pericles was received upon his return 
with all the honours a grateful people could give him, and was 
pitched upon to make the funeral oration for those slain in the 
war. He performed bis part with high applause. The ladies 
m particular were loud in their ac clamations, and were eagerly 
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tines alto came in, upon the engagement of being held only 
to such obedience as had formerly been required of them. 

Not many years intervened between this period of time and 
she rise of those differences above recited concerning Corcyrm 
and Potidna, and all occurrences whatever, on which the 
pretences of this Peloponnesian war were grounded. All 
these transactions in general, whether of Grecians against 
Grecians, or against the Barbarian, fell out in the compass 
of fifty years, between the retreat of Xerxes and the com- 
mencement of this present war; during which period the 
Athenians had established their dominion on a solid basis, 
and had risen to a high exaltation of power. The Lacede- 
monians were sensible of it, yet never opposed them, except 
by some transient efforts ; and for the most part of the time 
were quite easy and indifferent about it. That people had 
never been known in a hurry to run to arms ; their wars were 
indispensably necessary ; and sometimes they were entangled 
in domestic broils. Thus they looked on with indolent un- 
concern till the Athenian power was manifestly established, 
and encroachments were made upon their own alliance. 
Then, indeed, they determined to be no longer patient ; they 
resolved upon a war, in which their utmost force should be 
exerted, and the Athenian power, if possible, demolished. 

On these motives was, formed the public resolution of the 
Lacedemonians — that "the treaty was violated, and the 
Athenians were guilty of injustice." They had also sent to 
Delphi to inquire of the god " Whether their war would be 
successful !" He is reported to have returned this answer : 
that " if they warred with ail their might, they should at last 
be triumphant, and he himself would fight on their side, in- 
voked or unjnvoksd." 

They had now again summoned their confederates to at- 
tend, and designed to put it to a general baUot» "Whether 
the war should he undertaken ?" The ambassadors from the 
several constituents of their alliance arrived, and assembled 
in one general council. Others made what declarations they 

employed in caressing and crowning him with garlands. But 
for a smart piece of raillery from one of them on this, occasion, 
and his smarter repartee, the reader may consult the Universal 
History, vol. vi., p. 429, the note. In the latter part of that note 
the authors seem willing both to deny and to allow Peri cles th e 
merit of having served his country in the wdncnca of sasnss. 
L— O 
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pleased, the majority inveighing against the Athenians, and 
insisting upon war ; but the Corinthians (who had beforehand 
requested every state apart to ballot for war), alarmed for Pc- 
tidsea, lest for want of some speedy relief it might be utterly 
destroyed, being present also at this council, stood forth the 
last of all, and spoke to this effect :-^ 

" We can no longer, ye confederates, hare any room to 
complain of the Lacedemonians, since their own resolution 
is already engaged for war, and they hare summoned us hither 
to give our concurrence. For it is the duty of a governor 
and leading state, as in private concerns they observe the 
equitable conduct, so ever to keep their view intent upon the 
general welfare, suitably to that superior degree of honour 
and regard which in many points they pre-eminently receive. 

" For our parts, so many of us as have quitted Athenian 
friendship for this better association, we require no farther 
trials to awaken our apprehensions. But those among us 
who are seated up in the inland parts, at a distance from the 
coast, should now be convinced, that unless they combine in 
the defence of such as are in lower situations, they will soon 
be obstructed in carrying out the fruits of their lands, and again 
in fetching in those necessary supplies which the sea bestow- 
eth upon an inland country. Let them by no means judge 
erroneously of what we urge, as not in the least affecting 
them ; but looking upon it as a certainty, that if they aban- 
don the guard of the maritime situations, the danger will 
soon advance quite upon them, and they of course, no less 
than we, are concerned in the issue of our present determina- 
tions. Fot this reason they ought, "without the least hesita- 
tion, to make the timely exchange of peace for war. 

" It is indeed the duty of the prudent, so long as they are 
not injured, to be fond of peace. But it is the duty of the 
brave, when injured, to throw up peace, and to have recourse 
to arms ; and, when in these successful, to lay them down 
again in peaceful composition : thus never to be elevated 
above measure by military success, nor delighted with the 
sweets of peace to suffer insults. For he who, apprehensive 
of losing this delight, sits indolently at ease, will soon be de- 
prived of the enjoyment of that delight which interested his 
fears : and' he whose passions are inflamed by military suc- 
cess, elevated too high by a treacherous confidence, hears no 
longer the dictates of his judgment. Many are the schemes 
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which, though unadvisedly planned, through the mora nm> 
•onable conduct of an enemy torn out successful ; but vet 
more numerous are thoae which, though seemingly founded 
on mature counsel, draw after them a disgraceful and opposite 
event. This proceed* from that great inequality of spirit 
'with which an exploit is projected, and with which it is pat 
into actual execution. For m council we resolve, surrounded 
with security ; in execution we feint, through the prevalence 
of fear. 

'* We now, having been grossly injured, and in abundant 
instances aggrieved, are taking up arms ; and, when we hare 
avenged ourselves on the Athenians, shall at a proper time 
lay them down again. Success, upon many considerations, 
we may promise ourselves ; in the first place, as we are su- 
perior in numbers and military skill ; in the next, as we all 
advance with uniformity to accomplish our designs. A naval 
force equal to that in which their strength consists we shall 
be enabled to equip, from competent stores we separately pos- 
sess, and the funds laid up at Delphi and Olympia.* If we 
take up those upon interest for immediate service, we are 
able, by enlarging their pay, to draw away all the foreigners 
who man their fleets. The Athenian power is not supported 
by a natural, but a purchased strength. And our own is less 
liable to be injured by the same method, as we are strong in 
our persons more than in our wealth. Should we gain the 
victory but in one single engagement at sea, in all probability 
we have done their business ; or, in case they continue the 
struggle, we shall then have a longer space to improve our 
naval practice : and when once we have gained an equality 
of skill, our natural courage will soon secure us the triumph. 
For that valiant spirit which we enjoy by nature, it is impos- 
sible for them to acquire by rules : but that superiority with 
which at present their skill invests them, we may easily Jearn 
to overmatch by practice. 

"Those sums of money by which these points are chiefly 
to be compassed, we will respectively contribute. For would, 
it not in reality be a grievous case, when their dependants 

* In the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and that of Jupiter at 
Olympia. The wealth reposited in these places must have been 
very large, considering the great veneration universally paid 
these deities, and the numerous and valuable offerings sent an- 
nually to these famous temples. 
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are never backward to send in those rani which inwfc dwarf 
on themselves, if we, who want to be revenged on om foes, 
and mt the same time to secure oar own preservation: — if we 
ahould refuse to aubmit to expense*, and ahonid store op oar 
weakh to be plundered by them, to purchase oppressions and 
miseries for ourselves 1 

44 We hare other expedients within oar reach to support 
this war*— a revolt of their dependants ; and, in conseqoence 
of that, a diminution of their revenue, the essence of their 
strength ; erecting forts within their territory ; and many oth- 
ers not yet to be foreseen. For war by no means yields to 
the direction of a predetermined plan ; bat of itself, in every 
present exigence, confines and methodiaeth its own course. 
In war, who moves along with a temper in proper coBunand 
hath got the firmest support ; bat he who hath lost his tenv 
per is for that reason more liable to miscarry. 



44 Let ma remember, that if any one single state among as 
had a contest with its foes about a frontier, there would be 
need of pe rs ev erance. Bat now, the Athenians are a. match 
for us all united, and quite too strong for any of ua separately 
to resist ; so that unless we support one another with our 
collective forces, unless every nation and every state unan- 
imoualy combine to give a check to their ambition, they will 
oppress us, apart and disunited, without a. struggle. Such 
a triumph, how grating soever the bare mention ot it may be 
to any of your ears, yet, be it known, can end in nothing else 
but plain and open slavery. To hint in mere words so base 
a doubt, that so many states may be enslaved by one, iadis- 
graee to Peloponnesus. In such a plunge we should either 
be thought justly to have deserved it, er through cowardice 
to sutler it, the degenerate o&pring ef these ancestors who 



were the deliverers of Greece. And yet we have net spirit 
enough ivaaaining to defend our own liberty. We suffer one 
single state to erect itself into a tyrant, wane we claim the 
gsarr of pulling down rnonareha m particular societies. We 
^Mc^Twueti -' • 



i to extricate ourselves from these 

three, the greatest of calamities, from foQy, or cowardice, or 
sloth. For exempt from these in fact you are not, by taking 
up the plea of cootemptof y*orewettuee, for v*mch such num- 
bers hare suffered. 1%einany»Mafintuneaeika^ 
hare changed the sense of the word, end caused it to stew 
for arrant roily. 
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«* But on the past; what necessity is there to enlarge f at 
to blame any farther than may be nsuussaiy for the prevent f 
To prevent worae events for the future, we ought by ■ 
diata effort*, with toil and p e is evc i aa ce, to seel for dm 
Through tail to acquire virtue* i» hereditary to ] 
eisaex This- custom i» net to be dropped, mongh i 
wealth and power yon have made some peats' advancement; 
for- it never can become yea to let m in antu e uce what was 
gained in want. It becomes yon letaerv upon many a cco u n ts, 
with manly confidence to declare for war. The eraele of a 
gpd prescribeth it ;— 4hat sod himself hath pr om is ed hi* as* 
sietanee ;— and the rest of Greece ia ready to join yon in the 
contest, some from a principle of fear, and some from a prin- 
ciple of interest. Neither on you wih the first breach of the 
peace be charged. The god who adviseth war plainly jodg- 
eth that to be already broken : you will only act to redress its 
violation. For the breach is not to be charged on those who 
arm to revenge it t bat on those who were the first aggres- 
sor*. 

"Since then war, considered in every fight, appears 
honourable in regard to yon, ye Lacedaemonians ; since we, 
with united 'voices, encourage you to it, ae meet strongly 
requisite for our general and separate interests,— defer no 
longer to succour the Potidaans, Dorians by descent, and 
besieged by Ionians (the reverse was formerly the case), and 
to fetch again the liberty of others. The business will ad- 
mit of no longer delay, when some already feel the blow ; 
and others, if it once be known that we met here together, 
and durst not undertake our own defence, wiU in a very lit- 
tle time be sensible of the same. Reflect within yourselves, 
confederates, that affairs are come to extremities ; "that we 
have suggested the most advisable measures; and giro yen? 
ballot for war. Be not terrified at itm immediate dangers ; 
but animate yourselves with the hope of a long lasting peace 
to be procured by it. For a peace produced by war ia ever 
the meet firm ; bet from tranquillity and ease to be averse to 
war, can by no means abate or dissipate* our danger. With 
this certain conclusion, that a state in Greece ia started op 
into a tyrant, and aims indifferently at the liberty of ua all, 
her arbitrary plan being partly executed and partly in &£**- 
tkm, let us rush against and at once pull her down. Then 
ahalTwe pass the remainder of our lives exempt from dan- 
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gen, and shall immediately recover liberty for those Grecians 
who are already enslaved." 

In this maimer the Corinthians spoke: and. the Lacedae- 
monians, when they heard them all deliver their several 
opinions, gave out the ballots to all the confederates that 
were present, in regular order, both to the greater and lesser 
states : and the greatest part of them balloted for war. But, 
though thus decreed, it was impossible for them, as they 
were quite unprepared, immediately to undertake it. It was 
agreed, therefore, that " every state should get in readiness 
their several contingents, and no time to be lost." However, 
in less than a year, every thing needful was amply provided : 
and, before its expiration, an irruption was made into Attica, 
and the war openly on foot. But even this interval was em- 
ployed in sending embassies to Athens, charged with accu- 
sations, that reasons strong as possible for making war might 
appear on their side if those should meet with disregard. 

By the first ambassadors therefore whom the Lacedaemoni- 
ans sent, they required the Athenians " To drive away the 
pollution of the goddess." And the pollution was this : — 

There was one Cylon an Athenian, who had been victor at 
the Olympic games, a person of noble descent, and of great 
consequence m his own person. He married a daughter of 
Theagenes, a Megarean, who in those days was tyrant of 
Megara. This Cylon, asking advice at Delphi about a 
scheme he had projected, was directed by the god " To seize 
the citadel of Athens upon the greatest festival of Jupiter." 
In pursuance of this, being supplied with a party of men by 
Theagenes, and having obtained the concurrence of his own 
friends, upon the day of the Peloponnesian Olympics he 
seized the citadel as instrumental to his tyranny. He 
imagined that to be the greatest festival of Jupiter, and to 
bear a particular relation to himself, who had been an 
Olympic victor. But whether the greatest festival meant 
was to be held in Attica or any other place, he had never 
considered, nor had the oracle declared. There is a festival 
of Jove observed by 4he Athenians, which is called the great- 
est festival of Jupiter the propitious. This is celebrated 
without the city, in full concourse of the people, where 
many sacrifices are offered, not of real victims, but of arti- 
ficial images of creatures peculiar to the country. Conclu- 
ding, however, that he had the true sense of the oracle, he 
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pot his enterprise in execution. The Athenian*, taking the 
alarm, ran out of the country in one general continence to pot 
a stop to these attempts, and, inTesting the citadel, auite 
blocked them up. But in process of time, being weaned out 
with the tediousness of the blockade, many of them departed, 
tearing the care of it to the nine archons, with a roll power 
of " acting in whatever manner they should judge most expe- 
dient :" for at that time most parts 'of the public administra- 
tion were in the management of the archons. The party 
with Cylon, thus closely invested, were reduced very low 
through scarcity of bread and water. Cylon, therefore, and 
his brother, privately escaped. But the rest, reduced to ex- 
tremities, and some of them had already perished by famine, 
sit themselves down as suppliants by the altar in the citadel. 
The Athenian guard, having ordered them to arise, as they 
saw them just ready to expire in the temple* to avoid the 
guilt.of profanation, led them out and slew them. But some 
of the number, who had seated themselves at the venerable 
goddesses, at the very altars, they murdered in* the act of 
removal. And for this action, not only the persons con- 
cerned in it, but their descendants also, were called the sac- 
rilegious and accursed of the goddess. The Athenians, 
indeed, banished those sacrilegious persons out of the city ; 
Cleomenes the Lacedemonian drove them out again when 
he. was at Athens, on account of a sedition ; nay, on this oc- 
casion they not only drove away the living, but even dug up 
the bones of the dead, and cast them out ; yet in process of 
time they returned again, and some of their posterity are 
still in Athens. 

This was the pollution which the Lacedemonians required 
them to drive away ; with a face, indeed, of piety, as vindi- 
cating the honour of the gods ; but knowing at the same 
time that Pericles, the son of Xantippus, was tainted with 

* When these suppliants were ordered to come out, they tied 
a string round the altar in the citadel, and keeping hold of it, 
were come as far as the altars of the venerable goddesses. Just 
there the strings happened to break, upon which the archons 
rushed in to seize them, as if Minerva had thrown them out of 
her protection. Some of the number sat instantly down for 
fresh protection at the altars of the venerable goddesses ; it was 
an unavailing resource, and they were immediately slam upon 
the spot — Plutarch in Solon. 
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it by the side of hi* mother; ad thence concluding, that if 
he could be removed, the Athenians would more easily be 
brought to an accommodation with them. They could not 
carry their hopes so far at actually to effect his banishment, 
but to raise against him the public odium, as if the war was 
partly owing to the misfortune they suffered in him. F«e» 
carrying with him the greatest sway of any Athenian then 
alive, and presiding entirely in the administration, he wan 
most steady in opposition to the Lacedemonians, dissuading 
the Athenians from any concession, and exciting- them te 
war. 

The Athenians, in return, required the Laeedsnnoniaas 
" to drive away the pollution contracted at Tamares ;" fbi 
the Lacedemonians, some time ago, having earned their 
supplicant Helots to rise oat of Neptune's temple at Taena- 
rus, led them aside, and slew them. And to this action 
they themselves impute the great earthquake which happened 
afterward at Sparta. 

They farther required them "to drive away the pollution 
of the Chalciaecan Pallas," the nature of which was this :— 

When Pausanias the Lacedemonian, upon his being first 
recalled by the Spartans from his command in the Helles- 
pont, and brought to his trial before them, was acquitted of 
the charge of maleadministration, but was no longer intrusted 
with the public commission ; fitting out a Hermionian tri- 
reme on his own private account, he arrived in Hellespont, 
without any authority from the Lacedemonians. He gave 
out that he did it for the service of the Grecian war ; bat 
his intention was to carry on his negotiations with the king, 
which, aspiring to the monarchy of Greece, he had begun 
before. He had formerly conferred an obligation upon the 
king, from which the whole of his project took its date. 
When, after the return from Cyprus, miring his first appear- 
ance there, he took Byzantium, which was possessed by the 
Medes, and in it some favourites and relations of the king 
were made his prisoners, he released them all, to ingratiate 
himsdf with the king, without the privity of the other confed- 
erates, giving it out in public that they had made their 
escape. He transacted this affair by means of Gongylus the 
Eretrian, to whose keeping he had intrusted Byzantium and 
the prisoners. He also despatched Gongylus to him with a 
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letter, the contest* of which* as was afterward 
were these :— 

" Fausardae, general of Sparta, desirous to oblige you* 
sends away these hit prisoners of war. And by it I express) 
my inclination, if yon approve, to take your daughter in meo- 
riage, and to put Sparta and she vest of Greece into yow 
subjection. I think I hare power sufficient to essjcnnso 
these points', could my scheme be commontcated with you. 
I£ therefore, any of these proposals receive your asprefa 
send down to the coast some trusty person, through ' 
for the future we may hold a correspondence." 

Thus much was contained in the letter ; and on the re- 
ception of it Xerxes was delighted, and sent away Art*, 
bam* the son of Pharnacus down to the coast, with an order 
to take upon htm the government of Dascyhs, baring first 
dismissed Megabetes, who was the governor. To ham he 
intrusted a letter for Pausanias at Byzantium, with an 
injunction to forward it with afl possible expedition, and to 
let him see his signet ; and that) rf Paueanias should charge 
him with any affaire, he should execute them with ail po wtibl e 
diligence and fidelity. Artabaiu* being arrived, obeyed all 
the other injunctions with exaeCaes*, and forwarded the ks> 
ter, which brought this answer :— 

"Thus saith King Xerxes to Paueanias.— The rtndness 
done me in those persons whom from Byzantium you deliv- 
ered sale on the other side of the sea, shall be placed to 
your account in our family, eternally recorded : and with the 
other contents of your letter I am delighted. Let neither 
night nor day relax your earnest endeavours to effectuate 
those points you promise, me : nor stop at any expense of 
gold or silver, or greatness of military force, if such aid be 
anywhere requisite. But confer boldly with Artabazus, a 
trusty person* whom I have sent to you, about mine and 
your own concerns, that they May be accomplished in the 
most honourable and most advantageous manner for us both." 
Upon the receipt of this letter, Pausanias, who before had 
been in high credit with the Grecians, through the lustre of 
his command at Plataea, was elevated much more than ever 
and could 'no longer adjust his demeanour by the modes and 
customs of his native country. He immediately dressed 
Wmself up in Persian attire, and* quitting Bys*s*ium» trav- 
elled through Thrace, attended with Persian and Sgvptm 
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guards, and refined his table into Persian elegance. Hb 
ambition he was unable any longer to conceal, but by short 
sketches manifested too soon what greater schemes he had 
formed in his mind for future accomplishment. He then 
showed himself difficult of access, and let his anger loose so 
violently and so indiscriminately upon all men, that no one 
could approach him. And this was not the least motive to 
the confederacy for going over to the Athenians. But the 
Lacedaunpnians, informed of this, recalled him the first time 
apon the account of such behaviour ; and, when he was 
returned again in the Hermionian vessel without their per- 
mission, he plainly appeared to have reassumed again his 
former practices. And when forced to remove from Byzan- 
tium by the opposition raised against him by the Athenians, 
he went not back to Sparta, but withdrawing to Colons of 
Troas, information was given that " he was negotiating with 
the Barbarians, and had fixed his residence mere for very 
bad designs." Upon this they could no longer be patient, 
bat the ephori despatched him a herald and the scytale,* 
with an order " Not to stay behind the herald ; if he did, 
war was proclaimed against him by the Spartans." And he, 
desirous to clear himself as much as possible from suspicion, 
and confident that with money he could baffle any accusation, 
returned the second time to Spartai The first treatment he 

* The scytale is a famous instrument peculiar to the Lace- 
daemonians, and used by them for the close conveyance of orders 
to their ministers abroad. It was a long black stick, and the con- 
trivance was this—" When the magistrates gave commission to 
any general or admiral, they took two round pieces of wood ex- 
actly equal to one another ; one of these they kept, and the other 
was delivered to the commander ; to whom, when they had any 
thing of moment to communicate, they cut a long narrow scroll 
of parchment, and rolling it about their own staff, one fold close 
upon another, they wrote their business upon it ; then taking it 
off, despatched it away to the commander, who, applying it to 
his own staff, the folds exactly fell in one with another, ae at 
the writing ; and the characters, which, before it was wrapped 
up, were confusedly disjoined and unintelligible, appeared very 
plain."— Potter's Arch&ologia, vol. ii., c. 13. 

If it be asked (says the Scholiast) how Pausanias came to 
have the scytale with him now, as he was abroad without the 
public commission? the answer is, He had kept it ever since 
bis former employments. 
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met with there was to be thrown into prison by older of the 
ephori : for the ephori have so large an authority even over a. 
king. But afterward, by some private mana g e m ent, he pro- 
cured his enlargement, and offered to snbmit to a trial agamet 
any who were willing to accuse him. The Spartans indeed 
had no positive evidence against him, not even his private 
enemies, nor the general community— none to support thee* 
in proceeding capitally against a person of the royal descent* 



I at that tune invested with the regal dignity : for, being 
le to Fieistarchus the son of Leonidas, their kiaff, though 
yet in minority, he was regent guardian. But, by his 



uncle to Fieistarchus the son of Leonidas, their 1 
yet in minority, he was regent guardian. But, I w 
gard of the laws, and his affectation of the Barbarian man- 
ners, he afforded them strong reasons to suspect that he 
would never conform to the equality then in vogue. They 
called to remembrance those other passages of his behaviour 



in which he had at any time deviated from the ; 
of his country ; and that farther, upon the tripod at Delphi, 
which the Grecians offered as the choicest part of the Per- 
sian spoils, he had formerly presumed, by his own authority, 
to place this inscription : — 

««For Persia's hosts o'erthrown, and Grecia freed, 
To Phoebus this Pausanias hath decreed, 
Who led the Grecians in the glorious deed." 

These verses indeed the Lacedemonians immediately defaced 
from the tripod, and placed in their stead the names of the 
several states which had joined in the overthrow of the Bar-' 
barian, and in making this oblation. This therefore was now 
recollected to the prejudice of Pausanias ; and in his present 
situation it was interpreted, from the circumstances of his 
late behaviour, as an argument that he had been equally 
guilty long before. They had moreover got an information 
that he was tampering with the Helots, which in fact was 
true : for he promised them their liberty, and the privilege 
of citizens of Sparta, if they would rise at his command, and 
co-operate with him in the whole of his project. But even 
this would not prevail: they disdained to place so much 
confidence in the informations given by Helots as to run 
into irregularities, to punish him. They adhered to the cus- 
tom ever observed among them, never to be hasty in form- 
lag a sentence never to be recalled against a citizen of 
Sparta, without unquestionable evidence. At length the* 
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. the fattest eonvfetmu* as it is said, by means of m 
, an oM mmion of hie, and the person most in hip 
a, who m to convey to Aitabaxos the loot lotto? 
ho wrote to to* king. This man, alarmed by the rorotl ration 
sent on these euends before Yam bod era? 



loluiued again, having already tounteifci tied the sent, to the 
end that itho waa deceived in * ' 



,orP« 
i demand thorn again to make any alteration, he might 
avoid discovery, breaks open the letters. Ho found by tbeai 
that ho was going on to* errand bis fears foreboded, and that 
his own murder was expressly enjoined. Ho canned upon 
Una the packet to the ephori, who wore now more than over 
convinced, but still wore desirous to hoar t hcms u lv o e fans 
the mouth of Pansanias an achnowledmnont of the troth 
They therefore connived that this person should go to sane- 
tossy at Tamarus as a sepptiant, and refuge in a cell hunt 
doable by a partition. In the inner part of Una eeit ho his 
some of the ephori : and Pansaniae coming to him and de- 
manding the reason of Ins sopplicatanv they heard distinctly 
all that passed. The man complained bitterly to him afoot 
the clause in the letters relating to himself, and expostulated 
with him about every particular — " why he, who had been so 
trusty to him during the whole course of his negotiations 
with the king, should now be so highly honoured as to be 
murdered upon an equal rank with the mean es t of his tools!* 
PaussMe* confessed the truth of all that he alleged ; begged 
him " not to be exasperated with what at uieosut appear e d ;" 
assured him u ho should not be hurt if be would leave ms 
sanctuary ;" and earnestly entreated him -with all potable 
speed to go the journey, and not to obstruct nhe schemes 
that were then in agitation." The ephori, having exact** 
hoard him, withdrew : and now, beyond a scruple (unvinced, 
they determined to apprehend him in the city. Bat it is re- 
ported, that at the instant fixed for his arrest, as he woo 
walking along, and beheld the countenance of one of the 
ephori approaching towards him, ho immediately discovered 
h» business : and another of them out of kindness mttmatmg 
the matter by a nod, he took to his heels and fled away foster 
than they could pursue him. The Ghalcieean hap pene d to 
be near, and into a little house within the verge of that tem- 
ple he betook himself, and sat quietly down to avoid the in- 
clemener of the outward ah. They who had lost the start 
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too late m the pares*. But afterward ihey i 



the hmse of its roof and doors, and watching their oppor- 
tunity when he was within, the* encompaaoad bin round 



•bout, 4 nnmored him within, and piecing e constant gnsrd 
aroonri, kept him beset that he might perieh with hanger. 
"When he was ready to expire, and they found in how bad a 
state he lay within the boose, they led him out of the verge, 
yet breathing a tittle ; and, being thus brought out, he imme- 
diately died. They next intended to caat hie body into the 
Cauda, where they are need to throw their malefactors ; but 
afterward changed their minds, and pat him into the ground 
somewhere thereabouts. Bot the god at Delphi warned the 
LaMsodeimonians afterward by an oracle " to remote hie body 
to the place where he died :"— And now it lies m the area 
before the temple, as the inscription on the pulars showeth: 
— » and, as in what they had done they had violated the Jaws 
of sanctuary, to restore two bodies to the Chakjajcen for that 
one." To this they so far conformed as to dedicate there 
two statues of brass as atonements for Psusemas. 

(The Athenians, open the principle that the god himself 
had judged thia a pollution, required of the Lacedmmojiiins, 
by way of retaliation, to clear themselves of it.) 

The Tflfifsrimmonians j»t that . time sent ambassadors to 
Athens, to accuse Themistocles also of carrying on the same 
treasonable correspondence with the Made as Pausanias, 
which they had discovered from the papers which had been 
evidence against Pausanias, and demanded that " be should 
be equally punished for it." The Athenians complied with 
this demand. But, as he then happened to be under the 
ostracism,! and residing chiefly at Argos, though he fre- 

* Alcttbea, the mother of Psueanias, is aaid to haw brought 
the first stone on this occasion : such was the spirit of me ladies 
at Lecedsmon. 

t The ostracism was a compliment of an extraordinary fcwd 
paid by the people of Athens to superior merit When a person 
had done them neat services, and they grewaperehensive they 
iniriit possibly snow him too much arocitade,to the prejudice 
of their own liberties* they banished him for ten yearn. On so me 
particular day each citizen gave in the name of a person, written 
-on an ottracum (a shell or piece of tile), whom he desiiedshenU 
be sent into retirement. Six thousand of these votes carried the 
PCttt; and he who had thus a lend number of votes; was obli- 
ged to quit Athens within ten days. The aae^ 
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quendy Tinted other parte of Peloponnesus, they sent a party 
along with the Lacedemonians, who readily joined in hie par- 
suit, with orders to seize him wherever they could find him. 
Themistocles, advised in time, fled out of Peloponnesus into 
Corcyra, to which people he had done a signal kindness.* 
The Corcyreans expressing their fear of giving him. refuge, 
lest it might expose them to the resentment both of Lacede- 
monians and Athenians, he was conveyed away by them to the 
opposite continent. Now, pursued by those who were ap- 
pointed to do it, and who had by inquiry discovered his route, 
he is compelled, by mere distress, to turn in to Admetus King 
of the Molossians,f who was by no means his friend. It 
happened that Admetus was not at home ;■ and Themistocles, 
the suppliant, addressing himself to the wife, is by her direct- 
ed to take their child in his hand, and sit himself down upon 
the hearth. Admetus returning soon after, he tells him who 
he was, and conjures him, " though he had formerly opposed 
him in a suit be had preferred to the people of Athens, not 
to take revenge upon an exile; to make him suffer now 
would be taking those advantages over a man in distress 
which he ought to disdain ; the point of honour consisted in 
equals revenging themselves upon equal terms ; he had, it is 

patriot and most successful commander received for the most 
part this public acknowledgment of their services. At length 
a scoundrel fellow, one Hyperbolue, was thus honourably dis- 
tinguished by the public voice. The Athenians thought after- 
ward they had profaned the ostracism by treating him like a 
Themistocles, an Aristidea, or a Cimon, and therefore abolished 
this strange injurious privilege, by which wanton liberty was 
enabled to triumph over its best friend, public spirit. Other re- 
publics in Greece had something of the same nature among 
them. Authors vary much about the circumstances of the ostra- 
cism ; I have mentioned those points only which are universally 
agreed. 

* At the time of the Persian invasion, the Corcyreans bad re- 
fused to join in the common cause, of Greece. The Grecians, 
therefore, had afterward a design to fall upon and destroy them. 
But Themistocles interposed, and saved them by remonstrating, 
that by such proceedings Greece would be plunged into greater 
calamities than it would have suffered under the despotic power 
of Xerxes. 

t Admetus had formerly negotiated an alliance at Athens, but 
was rejected by the influence of Themistocles. 
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true, stood in opposition to him, bat merely in s pcint of in- 
terest, and not where life was at stake ; bat if he now gave 
him up** (telling him by whom, and why, he was persecuted), 
he deprived him of the only resource he had left to preserve 
nis life." Admetus, having heard him, bids him rise, together 
with the child whom he held as he sat down ; for this was the 
most pathetic form of supplication. And when, not long 
after, the Lacedaemonians and Athenians arrived, and Dressed 
him earnestly to do it, he refuseth to give him up, ana sends 
him under a guard, as he had declared his intention to go to 
the king, to the other sea, by a journey over land, as fir as 
Pydne, a town belonging to Alexander. He here met with a 
trading vessel bound to Ionia ; and going on board, is driven 
by a storm into the Athenian fleet, which then lay before 
Naxos. Alarmed at his danger, he discovereth himself to the 
master, for not one person on board suspected who he was, 
and telleth him the occasion of his flight ; and unless he will 
undertake his preservation, threatens " to inform against him, 
as one who had been bribed to further his escape :-»— preserved 
he still might be, provided no person was suffered, during 
the voyage, to stir out of the vessel ; — if he would comply, 
the favour should be acknowledged with effectual gratitude." 
The master of the vessel promised his service, and keeping 
out at sea a day and a night to windward of the fleet, he 
afterward landeth him at Ephesus. Themistocles, to recom- 
pense his care, made him a handsome present in money, for 
there he received those sums which he had ordered secretly 
to be conveyed thither from his friends at Athens and from 
Argos; and, travelling upwards from thence, in company 
with a Persian of the maritime provinces, he gets a letter to be 
delivered to King Artazerzes, the son of Xerxes, who had 
lately mounted the throne, the purport of which was this :— 
" I, Themistocles, am coming to you, who of all the Gre- 
cians have done the greatest mischiefs to your family, so long 
as I was obliged by necessity to resist the invasion of your fa- 
ther. Yet the good services I did him were much more nu- 
merous, when my own preservation was secured, and his re- 
treat became full of hazasds. My former generosity calls for 
a requital" (here he inserted the message he had sent to 
Xerxes about the retreat from Salamis ; and that, out of re- 
gard to him, he had prevented the breaking down of the 
biidges, which was mere fiction) ; •• and now, able to perform 
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great services for you, I am near at hand, having been per- 
secuted by the Grecians for my friendship to you. I beg only 
a year's respite, that I may notify to you in person those 
points which are ±e subject of my journey hither." 



The king, it is said, was surprised at the spirit of the man,* 
and ordered him to act as he desired. The time of respite 
he had thus obtained he spent in making all possible progress 
in the Persian language, and in learning the manners of the 
country. When the year was elapsed, appearing at court, 
he became a favourite with the king, a greater than any Greek 
bad ever been before, as well on account of the former lustre 
of his life as the hope he suggested to him of enalarafc 
Greece ; but, above all, by the specimens he gave of his fine 
understanding ; for in Themistocles the strength of nature 
was most vigorously shown ; and by it he was so highly dis- 
tinguished above the bulk of mankind, as to deserve the 
greatest admiration. By the mere force of his natural genio* 

* The boldnesssnd intrepidity of Themistocles have been tfae 
subject of admiration, in throwing himself on the protection of 
the Persian monarch, who had fixed a price on his head. And 
vet he was so high in his esteem, that the night after first girifl* 
him audience, he cried aloud thrice in his sleep, " I have got 
Themistocles the Athenian." He afterward acknowledged him- 
self two hundred talents (near 40,0002. sterling) in n» debt; 
" for so much I promised the man that brought you to me. 
Themistocles soon gave him a specimen of his fine understand- 
ing. He was desired by the king to apeak bis mind freely in re- 
lation to the affairs of Greece : he answered by his interpreter, 
that "discourse, like a Persian carpet, had in it a variety « 
figures, which never appeared to advantage unless it was (June 
unfolded, but were not to be apprehended when wrapped «P. m 
the piece." By this ingenious plea he obtained a year's respite 
to learn the Persian language, that he might be enabled to de- 
liver explicitly his own scntunents to the king in his own word* 
and method. He became afterward so great a favourite, that 
the most engaging promise, m future times, that the Persian 
monarch could make to a Greek whom he had a mind to in- 
veigle into his service, was, " that he should live with him &* 
Themistocles did with Artaxerxes." And yet no attachment to 
his royal friend ever made him an enemy to his country; nor 
did his disinterested patriotism, of which never man had more, 
ever render him -ungrateful to his benefactor. Through nie 
bounty he lived the remainder of his life in pomp and affluence, 
and was used to say humorously to his children, " We had bean 
undone, toy children, if we had not been undone.** 
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ooi any improvement from •tody, either ia his vouch or 
mom advanced age, he could give the km* advice am suaV 
den emergencies with the least hesitation, and wm nappy m 
hie conjectures about the events of the feture. Whatever he 
undertook, he was sols to accomplish ; and w h cr oui ha waa 
quite unexperienced, he bad eo- prompt a. diseefnenent that ha 
never was mistaken, hi a matter of amhkaity, he fa 
wit* extraordinary sentences the hotter and too \ 
of the question. Upon the whole, by the force of i 
genius, he was moat quick at all expedients, and at too I 
tifte excellent* beyond competition, at declaring mat 
tie most advisable meaenreaof acting upon every occurrence. 
-~$nt being seized with a fit of sickness, his Ufa is at an 
end. Seme, indeed, report that he pot an end to his own 
life by taking poison, when he judged it impossible to perform 
what he had promised the king. His nictrament, however, 
is at Magnesia in Asia, in the forum. Of tma province bo 
was governor through the bounty of the king, who asamed 
him Magnesia (which yielded- him* fifty talents yeurtv ) Jar 
hie bread, Lampeacus for his wine (which place waa in the 
greatest repute for wine), and Myus for his meat. His bones 
are said to have been conveyed home by hie relations, in pur- 
suance of his own desire, and to have been interred in Attics, 
without the privity of the Athenians. For it wso against few 
to bury him there, as he had been outlawed for treason. f 

*96ffft 10* sterling. 

t Some authors have related that his countrymen aHm wa ul 

honoured him with a cenotaph in the Pinous. Plutarch, how 

ever, disbelieves the met, and think* it merely a prosimel 

formed on the following verses of Plato the comk poet>- 

M To thee, Themistocles, a tomb ia due, 

Placed in the most conspicuous point of view f 

Merchants from every port, with just acclaim. 

Should shoot thy honour, and confess thy fame ; 

Each fleet returned, or setting out, should join 

In owning all the naval glory thine ; 

It should command, high raised, yon watery plain, 

And point that fight which gave us all the main." 

I cannot end this note about Themisteelas without begging 



the reader to accept a translation of an eptmsaa in the Antholo- 
gia, which appears to have been written warn a airworthy of 
this Mustrioa* Athenian >- 
I.-P 
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Snob an end had the lives of Paosasiaff the L ac e flsB mo- 
ibm and Themistoeles the Athenian, who in their own «ge 
made the greatest figure of any Grecians. 

The Lacedaemonians by their first embassy had enjoined, 
what was ss amply, in torn, required of them, to do as hath 
been above recited concerning; the expulsion of the sacriie 
gious. Bet, coming a second time to the Athenians, they 
commanded them " to quit the blockade of Petidea;" and 
•*to permit JSgma to govern itself at its own discretion ;" 
and, above all other potato, insist upon this, declaring neat 
expressly that in this case war should not be made — "If 
they wevld revoke their decree concerning the Megareatss, in 
which they had been prohibited from entering any harbour 
whatever in the dominion of Athens, and from, the Attic mar- 
kets." 

Bui the Athenians listened to none of these demands, ner 
would revoke the decree, but reproached the Megareans for 
tflhaff land that was sacred, land not marked out for culture, 
and lor giving shelter to runaway slaves. 

At last, the final ambassadors arrived from Lacedsmoo, 
namely, Ramphias, and Melesippus, and Ageeander, who, 
waiving all other points which they had formerly required, said 
thus :^- 44 The Lacedsxnonians are desirous of peace, and 
peace there may be, if you will permit the Grecians to govern 
themselves at their own discretion." 

The Athenians summoned an assembly, where every one^ 
was invited to deliver his opinion. They determined, after 
deliberate consultation on all the points in contest, to return 
one definitive answer. Several others spoke on this occa- 
sion, and were divided in their sentiments ; some insisting on 
the necessity of a war ; others, that peace should not be ob- 
structed by that decree, which ought to be repealed. At 
length Pericles, the son of Xantippus, standing forth, who was 
at that time the leading man at Athens, and a person of the 

" Be Greece the monument ; and crown the height 
With all the trophies of the navel fight 
Let Persia's Mars and Xerxes swell the base; 
Such forms alone Themistocles can grace. 
Next, like a comma of majestic sins, 
His sets inscribed, let Salamis arise. 
Swell every part, and give the hero room, 
For nothing small should scandalise the tomb." 
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neatest abilities, both foe action and debate, advised them 

thus:— * 

" I firmly persevere, Athenians, in the same opinion that I 
hare ever avowed— to make no concessions to the I*cedav 
monians — though at the same time sensible that men never 
execute a war with that warmth of spirit through which they 
are at first impelled to undertake it, hot sink in their ardour 
as difficulties increase. I perceive it, however, incumbent 
upon me to persist in the same uniform advice ; and I require 
those among you who are influenced by it, as they concur in 
the measures, either to unite their efforts for redress, if any 
sinister event should follow ; or else, upon a series of success, 
to make no parade of their own discernment. It is usual 
enough for accidents unforeseen to baffle the best concerted 
schemes ; since human intentions are by nature fallible. And 
hence it comes to pass, that whatever fins out contrary to our 
expectations, we are accustomed to throw ail the blame upon 
fortune. 

u The treacherous designs of the Lacedsjinonians formerly 
against us, were visible to all ; nor are they this very mo- 
ment less clear than ever. For, notwithstanding that ex- 
press stipulation, thai upon controversies between us we 
should reciprocally do and submit to justice, each party re- 
maining in their present possessions, yet they have never 
demanded justice, nor accept the offer of it from us. Their 
allegations against us they are determined to support by arms, 
and not by evidence ; and here they come no longer to re- 
monstrate, but actually to give us law. They command us 
to quit the blockade of Potidaw, to permit ^Egina to govern 
itself by its own model, and to repeal the decree against the 
Megareans ; nay, this their last and peremptory embassy au- 
thoritatively enjoins us to restore the Grecians' to their former 
independence. But let not one of you imagine that we ex- 
cite a war for a trifling concern, if we refuse to repeal that de- 
cree against the Megareans. The stress they lay upon it, 
that, ifit be repealed, a war shall not ensue, is nothing but a 
colour ; nor think there will be any ground for self-accusa- 
tion, though for so trifling a concern you have recourse to 
arms ; since that concern, trifling as' it is, includes within it 
the full proof and demonstration of Athenian spirit. If, for 
instance, you condescend to this demand, you wiH i nBnttedj- 
ately be enjoined some other contesceiiskm of greater c— 
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quence, as if this your compliant* was owing to the preva- 
lence of your fear. Bat if at once you strenuously refuse to 
hearken to them, you will convince them in a manner clearly 
to be understood, that they must treat with yon for the fo 
tore as with men who are their equals, 

" From the present crisis I exhort yew therefore to form a 
resolution, either timely to make your submission before yen 
begin to staler, or, if we shall determine for war (which to 
me seemeth most expedient), without regarding the pretext of 
it, Le it important or be it trifling, to refuse every the least 
concession, nor to render the tenure of what we now possess 
precarious and uncertain- For not only the greatest, hat the 
most inconsiderable demand, if authoritatively enjoined by 
equals upon their neighbours, before justice hath decided the 

Siint, hath the very same tendency to make them slaves. 
ut, from tbe posture in which the affairs of both parties are 
at present, that we may risk a war with a prospect of success 
as fine and as inviting as our rivals can — suffer me distinctly 
to set tbe reasons before yon, and be convinced of their 
weight. 

"The Peloponnesians are a people who subsist by their 
bodily labour, without wealth either in the purses of indi- 
viduals or in any public fund. Again, m wars of long con* 
tinuance, or wars by sea, they are quite unpractised ; since 
the hostilities in which they have been embroiled with one 
another have been short and transient, in conseaoence of their 
poverty. Such people can neither completely man out a 
fleet, nor frequently match land-armies abroad, abandoning 
the care of their domestic concerns, even while from these 
they must answer a large expense, and, more than this, are 
excluded the benefit of the sea. Funds of money are a much 
surer support of war than contributions exacted by force. 
And men who subsist by the labour of their hands are more 
ready to advance a service with their bodies than with their 
money ; since the former, though exposed, they strongly pre- 
sume will survive the danger ; but the latter they apprehend 
must bo too speedily exhausted* especially if the war rub out 
into a greater length than they expect, which will probably be 
the case. In a single battle, it is true, the Peloponnesians 
and their confederates are able to make head agttnst united 
Greece ; but they are not able to support a war of continu- 
ance against an enemy in all respects provided better than 
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thomsetves ; sasce by one general conned they an notOTidoa, 
trot execute their momentary eenemee in sudden mad haet y 




id aaevv 
effort* : since farther, having all of them an eouahty of euf- 
frage, and being of different descent*, each of them is anient 
on the advancement of a separate intern*. In each 1 
stances no grand design can ever be 
of them are eager to obtain a speedy iwngai 
other* are chieiy intent on preserving tanux 
unnecessary waste. It ia tengbefore they can meet together 
to consult ; and then, with great prectpitanee, they farm their 
public detevmaiationa, a* the tegeat put of their time ia de- 
voted to domestic eoncema. Each thinks it iaapoaaible that 
the public welfare can be prejudiced by hi* own particular 
ttogtigence, but that other* are intent on watching for han- 
oelf to share the benefit ; and, while this error Dwrereefry 
prevaaleth among all the several members, the general wel- 
fare insensibly drop* to roin. But the greatest obstruction 
to them will be a scarcity of money, which, as they can but 
olowly raise, their steps must needs be dilatory ; and the ar- 
gent occasions of war can never tarry. 

" Aa for any fort* they can erect within our territory, 
or their application to a nary, it ia beneath us to loan any 
appteheneiens from thence. To effectuate the farmer would 
be difficult for a people of equal strength in a season of tran- 
quillity : much more so must it be upon the lands of an open 
enemy,, and when we are empowered to put the same expe- 
dients in execution against them. And, if they abound fix a 
garrison in Attica, they might by *feorsioos or d e s e rtions 
from us annoy aoaae part of our territory; but whatever 
works they em raise will be insufficient to block us up, to 
prevent our descent* upon their coast*, and making reprisals 
open them by our fleets, wherein we are superior. For we 
are better qualified far land-service by the experience we 
have gained in that of the sea, than they far service at sea hv 
the experience at land. To learn the naval skill they will find 
to be by no mean* an easy task. For even yoo, who have 
been in constant exercise erer since the Persian invasion, 
have net yet attained to a mastery in the science. How then 
shall men, btouffht up to tiling* and stranger* to the sea, 
whose practice farther will be ever interrupted by us, through 
«he continual annoyance which our larger xmi**** of ship- 
ping wili give them, effect any point of octet* Against 
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they might indeed be sometime* adventa- 
imhokiening their want of dull by multiplying their 
en ; bat, when awed by superior force, they will of 
rity desist; end so, by practice interrupted, the growth 
of their skill will be checked, end in consequence of it their 
fcsrs will be incressed. The na^,liktt other sciences, is the 
offset of ait. It cannot be learned by accident, nor tnefalrjr 
exercised at starts ; or rather, there is nothing which so mock 
reqoireth en uiimterrupted application. 

*« If, farther, they shook! secrete the rands laid op at CHynv 
pia and Delphi, and endeavour, by an increase of pay, to se- 
duce from our service the foreigners who are on board oar 
fleets ;— in ease we were not their equals in strength, and 
they themselves and such foreigners could entirely appW 
themselves to the work — this then might bo terrible indeed. 
But naught would it avail them now, while — what is our pe- 
culiar advantage— we have commanders Athenian; born, and 
seamen to man our fleets, in larger number and of greater 
skill than all the rest of Greece together. Besides, in so 
dangerous a crisis, not one of these foreigners would think 
of bartering an exile from his own settlement, and a deser- 
tion to that side where the prospect of victory is not near so 
inviting, for an enlargement of his pay of few days 1 continu- 
ance. 

" The state of the Peloponnestans I judge to be such, or 
very nearly such, as I have described it ; whereas, our own 
is exempt from those defects which I have pointed out in 
them, and enjoys other great advantages for beyond their 
competition. Grant that they may invade our territories by 
land; we too shaH make descents upon theirs. AnbW^- 
whether is the greatest damage, only some past of Pcsopon- 

Imit of no 



nesus, or sll Attica put to fore and sword — will i 
comparison. In the former esse, they will have no other 
land to repair the damage but what they must earn by dint 
of arms ; while we have large tracts already in our power, 
both in the islands and on the main. Of vast consequence 
indeed is the dominion of the sea. But, consider it with at- 
tention. For, were we seated upon an island, which of us 
would be subdued with greater difficulty ? And now you 
ought to think that our present situation is as nearly as pos- 
sible the same ; and so, to evacuate your lands and houses 
here, to confine your defence to the sea, and to Athens itself; 
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amd net^eBaanwrated against the Pelopoiinesians for the sake 
at those, to hazard a battle against superior number*. Should 
we -be thus victorious, we mart fight it over again frith an- 
other body met inferior ; and should we be vanquished, at that 
mutant we hue all out dependants, the Terr eaeence of onr 
•toength. For the moment we cease to be able to awe them 
hf our faces, they wiH be no longer obedient to onr com- 
mands. We ought not to waH and lament forme toot of onr 
houses or our lands, but for the Uvea of onr people : becanee 
lands and nooses can -never acquire men, not are by men ac- 
quired. 



" Durst I presume on a power to persuade, I would exhort 
U to march ont yoursetos, with your own hands to exe- 
cute the waste, and let the Petoponneeians aee that for things 



of aach value yon will never think of compliance. I have 
many other inducements to hope for victory, if, intending this 
war alone, yon will forbear the ambition of enlarging your 
. dominions, and not- plunge into voluntary superfluous nax- 
ards. For, in truth, I am- more afraid of our own indiscre- 
tion* than the schemes of the enemy. But the explanation 
of what at present I only hint at, shall be react fe u till doe 
occasions otter in the coarse of action. Let us now dismiss 
the ambassadors with the following answer : — 

u That we will open out market and harbours to the Me- 
ga*eaos, provided the Lacedemonians, in their prohibition of 
Foreigner*, except us and our confederates : for neither was 
that act in us, nor will this act in them be contrary to treaty. 

" That we will suffer the states to govern themselves at 
their own discretion, if they were possessed of that right 
when the treaty was made, and so soon as ever they relax 
the necessity they lay upon the state* in their own league 
of governing themselves by that model which suits best the 
Lacedawnoman interest, and -allow them the choice of their 
own polity. 

" That, farther, we are willing to submit to a judicial de- 
termination, according to treaty. 

"That a war shall not begin, but will retaliate upon t h o se 
that do. 

" Such an answer is agreeable to justice, and becomes the 
dignity of the Athenian state. But you ought to be informed 
that a war unavoidably there will be ; that the greater alac- 
rity we show for it, the more shall we damp the spirits of 
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•or enemies in their attacks ; ana* that the w 
are ever the source of the greatest honoanTto 
as well as individuals. It waa thus that our fathers 
stood the Modes, and, iruebiog to arms with rsssjusuies 1 
ferior to ours, nay, ab a n doni ng ail their snVstanee, hy 
la fortune, " 



tioo more than fortune, by courage more than real i o _ 

beat back the Barbarian, and advanced this state to ha pres- 
ent summit of grandeur. From them we oogbt not to de- 
generate, but by every effort within onr ability avenge it on 
our foes, and deliver it down to posterity, nsblenflshed and 
unimpaired." 

In this manner Pericles spoke ; and the Athenians, jodg* 
ing that what he had advised was most for their interest, de- 
creed in conformity to his exhortation. They returned a 
particular answer to the Lacedssmoniana, according -to bis 
directions, nay, in the very words of his motion ; and m fine 
.concluded, that " they would do nothing npon rmnatand, but 
were ready to submit the points in contest to a judicial de- 
termination, according to treaty, npon a fair and -equal foot- 
ing. " Upon this the ambassadors departed, and hem ail 
negotiations came to a conclusion. 

Such were the pretexts and diasensioiis 4m both sides 
previous to the war, and which took their first rise from the 
business of Epidamaus and Coneyre. I^ieae, however, never 
interrupted thw commercial deeJinggjior mates! inte acwwss , 
which still were carried on without the intervention of her- 
alds, but not without suspicions. For eoeh incidents mani- 
festly tended to a rupture, and most insaMibly end in war.* 

* As the Athenians were a free people, they made use of their 
liberty-on all occasions to asperse, calumniate, and ridicule the 
great men among them. They were at this tone exhibited on 
the stage by name ; and Aristophanes, whose plays were acted 
during the Peloponnesian war, hath ridiculed the co n tenap ow ry 
statesmen and commanders with the utmost petulance and vir- 
ulence. The Athenians afterward thought proper to restrain 
this licentiousness of their comic poets ; but it may not be s 



in the course of the notes to quote occasionally some passages 
from bbn, to show my countrymen how much writing libels dif- 
fers from writing history ; and that where liberty is abused, no 
pobtie merit nor private worth can defend its owners from the 
malice of faction, or the petulance of haffiwns. 

Our historian hath laid open the true and pretended ceases 
•of the Peloponnesian wan Let as now see fcpw amui* wers 
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represented on the stage of Athene, ffoeenedy of the Ache? 
Qiaos was exhibited by Aristophanes at Athena in the sixth year 
of this war, after the death of Pericles. The de c m e < 



Megarais the groundwork of K : one Diewopotis of the borough 
of Aeharna? is the droll of the play, and amply ri dic s J e s it to a 
set of his neighbours. 

" Do not be angry," says he, "if, though atoggar, I preawuaa 
to talk to Athenians about affairs of state, and for onoe play the 
tragedian. It is the province of tragedy to give a just repre- 
sentation of things : and I am going to speak m a jost manner 
of very sad things indeed. Cieon will not be able to oaten rae 
this boot, for traducing my countrymen in the hearing of 
strangers. We are here by ourselves, and to-day is the festi- 
val of Bacchus. The strangers are not yet c o ma e , nor the trib- 
utes, nor the confederates from other states: we are here snog 
by ourselves, all of as true-blooded Athenians. Those odd 
creatures the sojourners I look open as Iheehaffof Athens. 
And now, to speak sincerely, I bate the Lacedemenians from 
the bottom of my soul ; and I heartily wish that Neptune, the 
god adored at Taenaros, would give them an eartbooake, and 
tumble down all their bouses upon their heads. They have 
made sad work with me ; alt my vineyards are quite destroyed 
by the rogues. But, my dear friends and countrymen hero 
present, why do we blame the Laeedfleraenians tor this t And 
mind, sirs, I cast no aspersion on our own state ; I aim at ae- 
body employed in the affairs of the administration, but at a par- 
cel of aad rascals, scurvy, low, infamous scoundrels, who an 
eternally bringing informations against a Megarean pair of pan- 
niers. If they once set eye but on a cucumber, a leveret, a 
sacking-nig, a sprig of parsley, or a grain of salt, they swear 
at once they belong to Megareans, and wore sold mat very day. 
These things, however, though the general practice, e»e of 
small siAfuncation. A parcel of jolly fellows, deep « their 
cupa, had stolen away from Megara tnat jade SinMstha. The 
Megareans, exasperated at the loss of their wench, made repri- 
sals by carrying off a brace of strumpets that belonged to Asta- 
sia. And thus this cursed war, which plagues all Greece, took 
its rise from three strumpets. Ay, on account of three whores, 
Olympian Pericles began to storm, he lightened, he thundered, 
roused all Greece to arms ; lie made new laws as fast as so 
many ballads, that the poor dogs of Megara must be found nei- 
ther in the fields, nor the markets, nor by sea, nor by land. 
Upon this, being iust ready to starve, away they go to l#acedej- 
niori, to get the decree reversed which had been made on > ac- 
count of three whores. It would not do ; embassy after embas- 
sy had no avail, and then immediately rose ail this clattering of 
shields." . . ,-^k 

Calumnv has a dart always left in her quiver, and in another 
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comedy of Aristophanes we find another Jet fly it Pericles. Tbw 
was, ma being an accomplice with Phidias in secreting aome uf 
the gold issued from the public treasury for the statue of Mi- 
nerva in the citadel, the workmanship of that celebrated artist 
In his comedy called the Peace, Mercury says—" Ye wise hue 
bandmen, attend to my words, if you have a mind to know how 
things came mtetm* sad coofoion. Phidias was the first cause 
of it, by cheating the public Then Pericles helped it forward, 
for mar he should share the fete of Phidias. He stood in awe 
of your tempers ; he was afraid of felling under your censure; 
#0) to prevent his own personal danger, he set the whole com- 
munity in a flame, by lighting up first that little spark, of the de- 
cree against Megara. He then blew up that spark into this 
mighty war, the smoke of which hath fetched tears from all the 
eyes of Greece, from Grecians on both sides." 

Pericles had employed Phidias in adorning Athens. The fine 
taste of the patron, and fine execution of the artist, have been 
universally acknowledged. An accusation, however, was pre- 
ferred against Phidias by one of his workmen, that he had se- 
creted some gold. By the advice of Pericles he had laid it on 
so artfully that it might be taken off without prejudicing the 
statue. The trial accordingly was made, and the gold found to 
answer weight. It seems, however, that Phidias was banished ; 
because, as the enemies of Pericles attacked him at the same 
time, for impiety in the persons of his beloved Aspasia and his 
preceptor in philosophy, Anaxagoras, and for a cheat in that of 
Cs favourite artist, he had only influence enough to save the 
former, by pleading earnestly for her, and softening his plea with 
abundant tears. 

Both Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos have recorded a third 
storr of Pericles in relation to this war. It is this :— Alcibiades 
then a y outh, saw him in a very pensive and melancholy mood, 
and demanded the reason of it. Pericles told him " greateuma 
of public money had passed through his hands, and he knew not 
how to make up his accounts."— " Contrive, then," replied Al- 
cibiades, " to give no account at all." And in pursuance of this 
advice he is said to have involved the state in the Peloponnesian 
war. But is not Thucydides more to be depended upon than a 
whole host of writers of scandal, memoirs, private history, and 
satire ? If we listen to the latter, there never was and never 
will be any truth in history ; there never was. nor is there this 
moment, any true worth or merit in the world. A buffoon can 
degrade a hero, a spiteful satirist cloud everyjpod quality to 
others, and the ears and hearts of men will be filled with rjoth 
ing but detraction and slander. 
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BOOK II. 

Yeam I. Hostilities begin.— The Thebans by night surprise Pte- 
taea, but are afterward repulsed and slaughtered.— The Pelo- 
ponnesiana invade Attica : the Athenians in their torn cram 
and make descents on the coats of Peloponnesus.-- A public 
funeral solemnized at Athena for those who fell in the first 
campaign, and the oration spoken on that occasion by Pericles. 
— II. Early the next year Attica again inradecL— The plane 
breaks out in Athena.— Its symptoms, progress, and mortality 
described.— The Athenians, being greatly dejected, murmur 
against Pericles; his justification.— The Ambraciots war 
against the Amphilochians.— The surrender of Potiuwa.— 
IU. In the beginning of the third year the Peloponneeians 
appear, before Plats*; a parley without effect : the siege it 
begun and carriedon with great industry and art.— The Pelo- 
ponaeaians beaten at sea by Phormio in the Gulf of Crissa ; 
and when re-enforced beaten by him a second time before 
Naupactus.— A project to seise the Pirams-qtiite disconcerted. 
— War between lliracians and Macedonians.— Motions in 
Acamania, with an account of that country. 

Hkkcb instantly eommenceth the war between the Pelo- 
ponnesiane and Athenians,* and the confederates on both 
sides— during which they had no kind of intercourse with 
one another without the herald; and now, once engaged, 
carried it on without intermission. The particular incidents 
of it are orderly related by the summer and the winter. 

The thirty years' peace, which was made after the conquest 
of EuboBa, had now lasted fourteen : but in the fifteenth year, 
when Chryaia had been forty-eight years priestess at Argon, 
when JSnesia* waa ephorua at Sparta, and Pythodorua ten 
months archon at Athens, in the sixth month after the bat- 
tle at Potidwa, and in the very beginning of the sp rin g a 

* Before Christ 431. 
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body of Thebans, somewhat above three handled, under the 
command of Pythangelus the son of Phytidas, and Diem- 
porus the eon of Onetoridas, two of the rulers of Bopotir, 
about the first sleep, got into Platsea* of Boeotia with triedr 
arms, which place was then in alliance with the Athenian*. 
They were induced to this attempt, and had the gates opened 
to them, by Nauclides and as so ciate s, citizens of Plataea, who 
had formed a design, for the sake of aggrandizing themselves, 
to destroy all their fellow-citizens averse to their schemes, 
and to gain the city for the Thebans. But the affair was 
managesT-by Eurymachus, the son of Leontiades, a person of 
the greatest authority among the Torlnna. For the Thebans, 
fores e ei ng a war unawdaMe, had, even bow, while peace 
was aotaaliy subsisting, and the war net y*t declared, a 
'strong desire to get possession' of Platsea, which had been at 
eternal enmity with them. No regular watch was as yet 
kept in it, which was a means of facilitating their entrance. 
"When they had gained admission, they drew themselves op 
in order of battle on the public forum, contrary to the scheme 
proposed by the co n spi rat ors, of marching onmediately to the 
houses ef their enemies, and potting them to the sword. 
Their own design was publicly to offer some fair propoaala, 
and gain the city by an amicable composition. With this 
view their herald proclaimed aloud, mat "All who were 
willing to enter into league, according to the ancient custom 
of all Boeotians, t should come and join their arms with them." 

• Platsea was a city and petty state in Bceotia, onthe conafnes 
of Attica. TtoisJuustantsofihadeverheeasonrn^ 
to the liberties of Greece, that it drew upon them the lasting 
rancour of the Thebans, who had joined the Persians when 
they invaded Greece, and persuaded them to burn down Plataea. 
The Platssan* engaged with the Athenians on the side of 
Greece, in the nunous battle fought within their own territory. 
The Athenians, to show their gratitude, gave them a place in 
fl» fine battle-piece painted in the PtocHe m honour of the vic- 
tory, made them all citizens of Athens, and ever after concluded 
their reogiorosolemiutks with a piayer for the pt^^ 



f Boeotia was one large republic formed by the union of sev- 
eral little states. The sovereignty (ss Thucydides informs us, 
book the fifth) was lodged in four councils, composed of depu 
ties sent from every dry in the union. These were the states- 
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By this method they thought the city would easily be beeoghi 
to an accommodation. 

The Platnaiu, when they found that the Tnebane were 
already got in and had surprised the town, being in greet 
consternation, and thinking the enemy more numerous team 
they really were, for the night prevented e view of them* 
came soon to a composition; ana accepting whet term* they 
offered, made no resistance, especially as they found that 
violence was offered to no man. Yet, by mesne of the pat- 
ley, they had discovered that the Thebana were lew in num- 
ber ; and judged, should they venture an attack, they might 
easily, overpower them : — for the bulk of the Platsmne bed 
not the least inclination to revolt from the Athenian* it 
was at length concluded that this point should be attempted, 
after having conferred together, by digging through the parti- 
tion walls of one another's houses, to avoid the 



which going through the streets might have occasioned. 
Then along the streets they arranged carriages without the 
oxen, to serve them instead of a rampart, and made a proper 
disposition for every thing necessary for immediate execution. 
When they had got every thin* ready in the beet manner 
they were able, watching till night began to vanish and the 
first dawn appear, they marched from their houses towards 
the Thebana, that they might fall upon them before the full 
light should imbolden their resistance, and give them ecus! 
advantages in the fight, and that they might be more intimi- 
dated by being charged in die dark, and sensible of disadV 
vantage from their ignorance of the city. The attack wee- 
immediately begun, and both aide* soon eame to action. 
The Thebana, when they found themselves thus circum- 
vented, threw themselves into an oval, and wherever assault- 
ed prevented impression. Twice* or thrice they beat them 
back with success ;, and when the assaults were again withe* 
loud noise repeated, when the very women and menial ser- 
vants were shouting and screaming, from the houses ail areead, 

general, and sat at Thebes, the principal city of Bceotia. The 
executive and military were lodged in eleven persons, chosen 
annoauV * and styled ftatere of Bceotia, in whose election each 
city hid a share. They tolled, end at the battle of De^n. 
Pegondaa was in the chief command, in right of Thebes 
Plat»ahad no share in this union, but was closely allied with 
and under the protection of Athens. 
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and throwing stones and tiles among them, incommoded far- 
ther by the rain, which had fallen plentifully that night, they 
were seised with fear, and, abandoning their defence, fled in 
contusion about the city. The greatest part of them running 
in the dark and the dirt, knew not any of die passages by 
which they coold get oat (for mis affair happened upoA the 
change of the moon), and were pursued by men who, know- 
ing them all, prevented their escape, so mat many of them 
perished. The sates by which they entered, and which only 
bad been opened, one of the Plateaus had barred fast by 
thrusting the point of a spear into the staple instead of a bolt, 
so that they could not possibly get out there. Thus punned 
about the city, some of them got upon the walls, and threw 
themselves over, but most of these were killed by the fell : 
seme of them found a gate unguarded, and a woman supply* 
ing them with a hatchet, they cut the bolt in pieces nnper- 
cerved, though few only escaped by this means, for they wen. 
soon discovered. Others were separately slain in the differ- 
ent quartern of the city. Bat the greatest part, and chiefly 
those who had kept in a body, threw themselves into a great 
house contiguous to the walls, the doors of which happened 
to be open, imagining the doors of this house to be the city 
sates, and a certain passage to a place of safety. When the 
Platsians saw them thus shut up, they consulted together 
whether they should fire the house and burn them all in their 
enclosure, or reserve them for some other punishment But 
at last these, and all the other Thebans yet surviving, who 
were scattered about the city, agreed to give up their arms, 
and surrender themselves to the Platssans prisoners at dis- 
cretion. Such was the issue of this attempt on Platea. 

The other Thebans, who ought during night to have come 
up with all their strength, to re-enforce the first body in case 
they miscarried, and were still upon the march when the 
news of this defeat met them, advanced with all possmle 
expedition. Plata* is distant from Thebes about seventy* 
stadia, and the rain which fell that night had retarded their 
march ; for the river Asopus was so much swelled by it that 
it was not easily fordable. It was owing to the march in 
such a rain, and the difficulty of passing this river, that they 
came not up till their men were either slain or made ] 

■ About seven English miles. 
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ere. When the Thebans were convinced of that event, they 
cast- their attention towaidt the Plataaans who were still 
without ; for the people of Plate* were scattered ahent the 
adjacent country with theis implements of husbandry, ' 



annoyance in time of peaee wae quite unexpected. They 
were dewroue to catch some of these aa exchange 1br thav 
own people within the city, if any were yet living and 
prisoner* there. On this they were folly bent ; but m the 
mider of their project the T 



bility of 4offie such design, and were anxious for their people 
yet without, despatched a herald to the Thebene, represent- 
ing to them "(he injustice of the attempt already made; 
since, treaties subsisting, they had endeavoured to surj 
the city ;" and then warned them " to desist from any 
lence to those without. If not, they positively declared 
would put all the prisoners yet alive to the sword ; 
in ease they retired peaceably out of their territory, they 
would deliver them up unhurt." This account the Thebans 
give, and say farther it was sworn to. The Platemns dis- 
own the promise of an immediate discharge of the prisoners, 
which was reserved for terms to be agreed on in a subse- 
quent treaty, and flatly deny that they swore. The Thebans, 
however, retired out of their territory without co m mi ttin g any 
violence. But the Plataans, when they had with expedition 
fetched into the city all their effects of value that were out 
in the fields, immediately put aU their prisoners to the sword. 
The number of those that were taken waa one hundred and 
eighty. Eurymachus waa among them, with whom the 
traitors had concerted the surprise. And this done, they 
despatched a messenger to Athens, and restored to the 
Thebans their dead under truce. And then they regulated 
the affairs of the city in the manner most suitable to their 
present situation. 

The news of the surprisal of Plata* had soon reached the 
Athenians, who immediately apprehended all the Bosotians 
then in Attica, and despatched a herald to Plataa, with or- 
ders " to proceed no farther against the Theban prisoners till 
they should send their determination about them ;" for they 
were not yet informed of their having been actually put to 
death. The first messenger had been sent away immediately 
upon the irruption of the Thebans— the second »© soon an 
«h«y were defeated and made prisOtter»-*aa to what hamuli- 
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ed afterward, they were utterly in the dark. Thus ignorant 
of what had since been done, the Athenians despatched away 
their herald, who upon hie arrival found them all desmwei 
Yet after this, the Athenians, roar* hing a body of troop* to 
Platsa, carried thither all necessary provisions^ left a gar- 
rison in the place* and brought away aU the hands thai weald 
he useless in a siege, with the women and children. 

After this business of Platan, and so manifest a breach of 
peace, the Athenians made aU necessary pjpepa rotione for im- 
mediate war. The Lacedemonians also and- their confeder- 
ates took the same measures. Nay, both sides were intent 
on despatching* embassies to the kmg,t and to several other 
Barbarian powers, wherever they had hope of forming sot* 
effectual interest for themselves, and snared no pains to wo 
those states over to their alliance which had* hitherto bees in- 
dependent. In the Lacednmonian league, besides the ahqn 
already furnished out for them in Italy and Sicily, the eon- 
fsderatea there were ordered to prepare a new quota* propor- 
tioned to the abilities of the several states, that the whole 
number of their shipping might be mounted to five hundred. 
They were farther to get a certain sum of money in readi- 
ness ; but in other respects to remain quiet, and, till their 
preparations could be completed, never to admit more than 
one Athenian vessel at a time within their ports. The Athe- 
nians made a careful survey of the strength of their ovrn alh- 
ance, and sent pressing emoaaeie* to the places round about 
JPebponnesus, to Coieyrs* to GephaHene, to the Aa^waaiaWi 

* By this means the intestine quarrels of Greece were going 
to throw a power into the hands or the Persian monarch wnjen 
he could not obtain by force. Each party could cringe tojj 8 " 
common enemy, in order to obtain subsidies from him- toeaaoie 
them to distress each other. And thus the balance of p*** 



too, with excessive buffoonery, but quite too low and ridiculous 
to quote. He bears hard upon the Athenian ambassadors iy» 
lengthening out the time of their employ as much as p?»2J?» 
for the lucre of tile salary paid them by the state, which is there 
mentioned as two drachmas a day. Was it either avariceff 
public rap fae th is exorbitant salary of lb&L a day to an mbdj* 
sudor fiumr the republic of Athens to the great king of Pome 
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and Co Zacynthus ; plainly seeing, that if theme mere la their 
interest, they might securely attack Peloponnesus on all sides. 
The minds of both parties were not a little elated, but were 
eager after and big with war. For it is natural to man, in the 
commencement of ever/ important enterprise, to be more 
than usually alert The young men, who were at this time 
numerous in Peloponnesus, numerous also at Athens, were, 
for want of experience, quite fond of the rupture. And all the 
reat of Greece stood attentively at gaze on this contention 
between the two principal states. Many oracles were tossed 
about * the soothsayers sung abundance of predictions, among 
those who were upon the point to break, and even in the cities 
that were yet neutral. Nay, Delos had been lately shaken 
with ah earthquake, which it had never been before in the 
memory of the Greeks. It was said, and indeed believed, 
that this was a prognostic of something extraordinary to hap- 
pen : and all other accidents of an uncommon nature what* 
ever were sure to be wrested to the same meaning. 

The generality of Greece was indeed at this time much the 
best affected to the Lacedemonians, who gave out the spe- 
cious pretence that " they were going to recover the liberty 
of Greece." Every one made it both nis private passion and 
his public care to give them all possible succour, both in word 
and act ; and every one thought that the business certainly 
flagged in those places where ne himself was not present to 
invigorate proceedings. So general an invasion was there 
at this time formed against the Athenians, when some were 
passionately desirous to throw off their yoke, and others ap- 
prehensive of falling under their subjection. With such prep- 
arations and such dispositions did they run into the war. 

The states in league with either party upon the breaking 
out of the war were these. In confederacy with the Lace* 
dssmonians were all Peloponnesians within the isthmus, ex- 
cept the Argives and Achaean*, for these had treaties subsist- 
ing with both parties. But of the Achaans the Pellenians 
singly were the first who went over, though they were after- 
ward joined by all the rest. Without Peloponnesus were the 
Megareans, Locrians, Boeotians, Phocians, Ambraciots, Leu- 
cadians, Anactorians. Of these they were supplied with •hip- 
ping by the Corinthians, Megareans, Sicyonians, Pellenians, 
cleans, Ambraciots, Leucadians ; with horse by the Bcso- 
tisns, Phocians/Locrians ; and the other states furnished thero 
I.-Q 
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wkh foot. This was the confe d er a cy of the Laeedm&OBim* 
With the Athenians were the Chians, Lesbians, Plata&ans, 
the Messenians of Naupaetas, most of the Aearnaaiaas, the 
Corcyreans, Zacynthians, and other states tributary to then 
in so many nations ; namely, the maritime people of Gam, 
the Dorians* that border upon the Carians, Ionia, Hellespont, 
the cities on the coast of Thrace, aH the islands situated to 
the- east between Peloponnesus and Crete, and all the Cy- 
clades, except Melos and There. Of these they were sop- 
plied with shipping by the Chians, Lesbians, Corcyreans ; the 
rest supplied them with foot and with money. This was the 
alliance on both sides, and the ability for the war. 

The Lacedaemonians, immediately after the attempt on 
Platssa, sent circular letters to the states both within and 
without Peloponnesus, to draw their quotas of aid together, 
and get every thine in readiness for a foreign expedition, as 
intending to invade Attica. When all was ready, they as- 
sembled on the day appointed, with two thirds of the* force 
of every state at the isthmus. When the whole army was 
thusf drawn together, Archidamus, King of the' Lacedemo- 
nians, who commanded in the expedition, convened the com- 
manders from all the auxiliary states, with all those that were 
in authority, and most fitting to be present, and addressed 
them as follows : — 

" Peloponnesians and allies, many are. the expeditions in 
which our fathers have been engaged, both within and with- 
out Peloponnesus. Even some of us, who are more advanced 
in years, are by no means anexperienced in the business of 
war. Yet never before did we take the field with a force so 
great as the present. But, numerous and formidable in arms 
as we may now appear, we are however marching against a 
most powerful state. Thus it is incumbent upon us to show 
ourselves not inferior in valour to our fathers, nor to sink be- 
low the expectations of the world. The eyes of all Greece 
are fixed attentively on our motions. Their good-will to lis, 
their hatred of the Athenians, make them wish for our suc- 
cess in all our undertakings. It is therefore our business, 
without placing too great confidence in superior numbers, or 

* These were the Dorians who were seated in the islands of 
Rhodes, Cos, and Qnidus, according to the scholiast 

t Plutarch informs us that the number amounted to sixty 
thousand men. 
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taunting to the presumption Hut our enemies dare not come 
oat to fight us— -for no reasons like those, to relax our disci- 
pline, or break the regularity of our march — bat the com- 
mander of every confederate body and every private soldier 
ought to keep within himself the constant expectation of be- 
ing engaged in action. Uncertain are the turns of war ; great 
events start up from a email beginning, and assaults ore given 
from indignation. Hay, frequently an inferior nnmber enga- 
ging with caution hath proved too hard for a more numerous 
body, whom contempt of their enemy expoeeth to attacks for 
which they ore not prepared. Upon hostile ground, it is al- 
ways the doty of soldiers to be resolutely bold, and to keep 
ready lor action with proper circumspection. Thus will they 
be always ready to attack with spirit, and be most firmly se- 
cured against a surprise. 

u We are not marching against a people who are unable to 
defend themselves, but excellently well qualified for it in 
every respect ; so that we may certainly depend upon their 
advancing against us to give us battle ; not yet perhaps m 
motion, so long as no enemy appears ; but most assuredly so 
when once they see us in their territory, wasting and de- 
stroying their substance. All men must kindle into wrath, 
whan uncommon injuries are unexpectedly done them, when 
manifest outrage glares before them. Reflection then may 
indeed have lost its power, but resentment most strongly 
impels them to resistance. Something tike this may more 
reasonably be looked for from Athenians than from other 
people. They esteem themselves worthy tacommand others, 
tod their spirit is more turned to make than to suffer depre- 
dations. Against so formidable a people are we now to 
march ; and by the event, whatever it be, shall we acquire 
the greatest glory or disgrace, for our ancestors and ourselves. 
Let it therefore be the business of every man to follow his 
commander, observant m every point of discipline and the 
roles of war, and obeying with expedition the orders you re- 
ceive. The finest spectacle and the strongest defence is the 
uniform observation of discipline by a numerous army." 

When Archidamus had finished his oration and dismissed 
the assembly, the first thing he did was sending to Athens 
Melesippus a Spartan, the son of Diacritus, to try whether 
the Athenians were grown any thing more pliant since they 
found an army upon the march against them. But they 
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wooM not allow him to come into the city, nor grant him a 
public audience. For the advice of Pericles had before this 
gained the general latent, that " no herald or embassy should 
be received from the Lacedaemonians so long asthey were in 
the field against then." They sent him back therefore un- 
heard, and ordered him " to quit their territories that verj 
day ; that farther, the Lacedaemonians should retire witbii 
their own frontier ; and then, if they had any thing to trans- 
act with them, should send their ambassadors for the par- 
pose." They eren commission some persons to guard Mele- 
sippos back, that he might have no conference with any per- 
son whatever. When ne was brought to the borders, and 
received his dismission, he parted from them with theae 
words : " This day is the beginning of great woes to the Gre- 
cians." Upon his return to the camp, Archtdanros was con- 
vinced that the Athenians were inflexible as ever, so that he 
immediately dislodged and advanced with his army into their 
territories. The Boeotians sent their quota of foot and their 
horse to join the Peloponnesians in this expedition, but with 
the rest of their forces they marched towards Plata*, tod 
laid the country waste. 

While the Peloponnesians were yet assembling at the isth- 
mus, or yet on the march, before they had entered Attica, 
Pericles, the son of Xantippus, who with nine others bad 
been appointed to command the Athenian forces, when ha 
saw an irruption from the Peloponnesians unavoidable, bad 
conceived a suspicion that Arcbidamos, whom the hospitable* 

* The tie of hospitality was sacred and inviolable among the 
ancients. It was a necessary exertion of humanity at first from 
the want of inns and lodging-houses, and was frequently ob* 
proved into friendship and endearment. This between Pericles 
and Archidamus was merely of a private nature, between the 
royal family of Sparta and a principal one in the republic « 
Athens. The family of Alcibiades was the public host of the 
Spartan state, and entertained their ambassadors and pohuc 
ministers. The state of Athens had likewise in all places a 
public host who lodged their ministers. Yet among private pa- 
eons it was a frank, disinterested tie ; when once they had eaten 
salt together, or sat at the same table, they regarded themselves 
as under mutual obligations, which small points ought not to 
abolish. They who swerved from this laudable custom through 
caprice or ingratitude were looked upon as infamous, execrablf 
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intercourse had mid© ha friend, from a prineisje of good-ne* 
cure, 'witting to oblige him, would leave has lands untouc h ed, 
or might be ordered to do so by the policy of the leases) 
mevsians, as they had already demanded an ea 

on his- account ; by which means he most ear 

public jealousy. He declared therefore to the At) 

a general assembly of the people, that " though Ardndaeaus 

was his friend, he should not be so to the prejudice of the 

state ; and that if the enemy spared his lands and houses in 

the general ravage, he made a free donation of them to the 

public -, so that for any accident of that nature he ought not to 

fall under their censure." He then exhorted all who worn 

present, as he had done before, «* to prepare vigorously for war, 

and to withdraw all their effects from out of the country—by 

no means to march out against the enemy, but keep within the 

walls and mind the defence of the city ;— to fit out their narr, 

in which their strength principally consisted, and keep a tight 

rein over ail their dependants. By the large tributes levied 

xipon these, be said, their power was chiefly to be supported, 

since success in war was a constant result from prudent 

measures and plentiful supplies.* He exhorted them by no 

means to let their spirits droop, since, besides their certain 

revenue, six hundred talents were annually paid them by 

their tributary states, and they had still in the citadel six 

thousand talents of silver coined." Their primary fund was 

, nine thousand seven hundred talents, out of which had been 

taken what defrayed the expense of refitting the gates of the 

citadel, of other public works, and the exigencies of Potidsa. 

"That, besides this, they had gold and silver uncoined, 

both in public and private repositories, many valuable i 



destined for religions uses and their public solemnities, and 
the Persian spoils, the whole value of which would not 
amount to less than five hundred talents." He mentioned 

* The account here given showeth Athens at this time to have 
been a very opulent state. Reduced to English money it stands 
thus— The tribute paid them annually amounted to 116,2502. 
sterling. The fund yet remaining in the citadel waa 1,168,500*. 
sterling. They had expended lately on their public worms 3,700 
talents, which is equal to 716,9751. sterling. The weight of the 
gold on the statue of Minerva was 40 talents, which, computing 
the talent only at 651b. troy, to avoid fractions, and the gold at 
41. sterliuff an ounce, amounts in value to 124,6001. sterling. 
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"the front wealth that was stored up m other toot* 
plat, which they had a light to we ; and if this right should 
U denied thorn, they might hare recourse to the golden < 



lof the goddess bcrseuV' He declared "that her image 
had about it to the weight of forty taienta of gold without al- 
loy, all which might bo taken off from the statue. That, for 
the preservation of their country, it might lawfully be employ* 
ed;" bat added, "that it ought afterward to be amply re- 
placed." In thia meaner did he render them confident that 
their auma of money would suffice. He told thorn further, 
that " they had thirteen thousand men that wore heavy ar- 
mour, exclusive of those that wore in garrisons, and the six- 
teen thouaand on the guard of the city ;"— for ao large a num- 
ber, d raugh t e d from the youngest and oldest citizens and so- 
journers, who worn the hoary anaonr, waa employed in thta 
service upon the first invasion of their enemies. For the 
length of the Phalerian wall to the place where it joined the 
circle of the city waa* thirty-five stadia, and. that part of the 
circular wall which waa guarded wast forty*ihree in length ; 
but that which lay between the long wall and the Phalerian had 
no guard. The long walls continued down to the. Phmna aret 
forty stadia, but the outermost of them only waa guarded. 
The whole compass of the Pinras, including Munichia, r*y 
sixty stadia, but then only one half of this had a guard. H He 
then assured them that " they had, including the archers 
mat were mounted, twelve hundred horsemen, sixteen hun- 
dred archers, and three hundred triremes fit for sea." So 
groat in general, and no lees in any one article, were the 
military provisions of the Athenians, when the Peloponnosians 
had formed the design of invading them, and both sides be- 
gan the war. 111008, and such hke arguments, waa Pericles 
continually employing, to convince them that they were well 
able to carry on a successful war. 
' The Athenians heard him with attention, and followed his 
advice. They withdrew from the country their children, their 
wives, all the furniture of their houses there, pulling down 

* About 8t English miles. f Above 4 miles. 

X About 4 English miles. 6 About 6 English miles. 

I) The whole compass of the walls of Athena waa 178 stadia, 
or above 92 Attic mdes. But, according to Dr. Arbuthnot, the 
Attic mile consisted of bnt 805 paces, whereas the English is 
1056. Hence, the compass of AJthenaapvoem tohnve boob about 
7 English miles. 
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with their own hand* the timber of whieh they wem Wit 
Their flocks end their (shearing cattle they sent over into 
Euboea end the adjacent islands. But this reeeoval wee e 
Tery grievous business to these, since it had been the aatisni 
custom of many of the Athenians to reside at leife in th* 
country. 

This met.iod of living bed been more hehitoei to the Athe- 
nians than to any other Greeks, from their first commence- 
ment as a people. From the time of Gecrese sad their first 
series of kings down to Theseus, Attica had been mhahked in 
several distinct towns, each of which bad its own archons* 
and its own prytaneum ; and, unless in time of danger, had 
seldom recourse to the regal authority, since justice was ad- 
ministered in every separate borough, and each had a council 
of its own. Sometimes they e>en warred against one an- 
other ; for instance, the Eleusiniaris, when they sided with 
Eumolpus against Erectheus. But when the regal power de- 
volved upon Theseus, a man of an extensive understanding, 
end who knew how to govern, in several respects be im- 
proved the whole territory ; and besides dissolving all the 
councils and magistracies of the petty boroughs, t he removed 
them to the metropolis, as it is at present, and constitatiiig 
one grand senate and prytaneum, made it the point of union 
in which aH concentred. Their private properties be left to 
them entire, but made them rest contented with Athens alone 
/or their city : which, when all its subjects were now jointly 
contributing to its support, was quickly enlarged, and deliv- 
ered ae by Theseus to the succeeding kings. In memory of 
this, from the days of Theseus quite down to the present 
time, the Athenians have held an anniversary solemnity to 
the goddess, which they call Synceia or Cohabitation. Be- 
fore this, that which is now the citadel, and that part which 
lies on the south side of the citadel, was all the city. The 
temples built either within the citadel or without sufficiently 
show it. For in the south part of the city particularly stand 
the temples of the Olympian Jove, of the Pythian Apollo, of 

* That is, magistrates of its own, end a common hell in 
which those magistrates performed the duties of their ^mce m 
administering justice and offering sacrifices, and where they had 
their diet at the public expense. 

t The number of the boroughs in Attica was one hondees 
Mventy-fbur. 
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Tenm, and of Bs cc hos in Linns, in honour of whom the oM 
Bacchanalian feasts are celebrated on the twelfth day of the 
month Amheateraon ;* which eastern is still retained to this 
day by the Ionian* of Attic descent. All the other ancient 
temples are seated in the same quarter. Near it also it the 
fountain now called the Enneakroonos or Nine-pipe, from the 
manner in whkh it waa embellished Wy the tyrants ;t bot for- 

* Tim English reader may perhaps call this a hard word, bot 
I hope will not be frightened. The names of other Attic months 
will occur in the sequel, which I shall leave as I find them, be- 
cause no exact correspondence hath been found out between the 
Attic months, which were lunar, and those now in use. Mon- 
sieur Tourrefl, the celebrated French translator of Demosthenes, 
hath made it a very serious point " I have long doubted (sirs 
he) whether in my translation I should give the months their aw 
Greek names, or such ss they have in our language. The les- 
son that made me balance is the impossibility of computing the 
months so that they shall answer exactly to our French. Mr 
first determination was to date in our own manner : I chose to 
be less exact, rather than frighten the greatest part of my read- 
ers by words to which they are not accustomed. For whit 
French ears would not be appalled at the words Tbsige&B, 
Boedromion, Elspheholion ?* dec He then gives reasons forre- 
taming Greek ones, and adds, " I declare then, once for all, that 
I am tar from pedantically affecting the terms of an old calendar* 
conceived in a language barbarous to numbers of people, who, 
shocked at the sound, would perhaps impute to me a taste 
which, thank God, I have not. I protest that to my ear, no less 
than to theirs, the French name of the word would be more 
pleasing, and would sound better. Bot neither false delicacy dot 
vicious complaisance hath been able to prevail with me to ex- 
pose myself to repidVches for knowingly leading others into mis- 
take, and using words appropriated to Roman and solar months, 
which have no correspondence with the lunar or Attic." «>• 
says a deal on the subject so little affecting his countrymen, that 
since his death they have again thrown all the Greek tarn* 
into the margin, and placed in the text the incongruous modem 
ones for the sake of familiar sounds. If the English reader he 
as delicate, be may read April or May at his option. The ablest 
chronologers are unable to exchange them into currency wjth 
any tolerable exactness. A great deal of learning might be also 
displayed about the days of the month and the Grecian method 
of counting them : but as it is exceeding easy to translate these 
right, learning may be excused in a point where no light » 
wanting. 

t The Pisistratmw. 
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rnedy, when all the springs were open, called CaUirrhoe ; and 
which, as near at hand, the^preferred on the most solemn oc- 
casions. And that ancient custom je to this day preserved, 
by making use of the same water in connubial and many other 
religious htea. And further, it ia owing to such their ancieni 
residence in the citadel, that it ia eminently called by the 
Athenians to this very day, The City. 

In the manner above mentioned were the Athenians for a 
long aeries of time scattered about the country, in towns and 
communities at their own discretion. And as not only the 
more ancient, but even the latter Athenians, quite down to 
the present war, had still retained the custom of dwelling 
about the country with their families* the general removals 
into the city, after they were formed into one body, were at- 
tended with no small embarrassment ; and, particularly now, 
when they had been refitting their houses, and resettling 
themselves after the Persian invasion. It gave them a very 
sensible grief and concern to think that they must forsake 
their habitations and temples, whieh, from long antiquity, it 
had been their forefathers' and their own religious care to fre- 
quent ; that tiiey must quite alter their scene of life, and each* 
abandon, as it were, his native home. When they were come 
into the city, some few had houses ready for their reception, 
or sheltered themselves with their friends and relations. The 
greater part were forced to settle in the less frequented quar- 
ters of the city, in all the buildings sacred to the gods and 
heroes, except those in the citadel, the Eleusinian, and any 
other from whence they were excluded by religious awe. 
There was indeed a spot of ground below the citadel, calkd 
the Pelaagic, which to torn into a dwelling-place had not 
only been thought profaneness, but was expressly forbidden by 
the close of a line m a Pythian oracle, whieh sad, 

, " Beet is Pejasgic empty. * 

Vet this sudden urgent necessity constrained them to convert 
tt to such a use. To Ae, I own, thai oracle seems to have 
earned a different meaning from what they gave it. For the 
calamities of Athens did not flow from the profane habitation 
of this place, but from the war which laid them under the ne- 
cessity of employing it in such a manner. The oracle makes 
no mention of the war, but only hints that its bei ng som e 
time ahsjnted would be attended with public masfBtteae 
I.— R 
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Many of them, further, were forced to lodge themselves with* 
in the turrets of the walk, or whs/ever they could find a va- 
cant corner. The city was not able to receive so large a con* 
flax of people. Bat afterward, the long walls, and a great 
part of the Pineos, were portioned oat to them for little dwel- 
lings. At the same time they were busied in the military 
preparations, gathering together the confederate farces, and 
fitting oat a fleet of one hundred ships to infest Peloponne- 
In affairs of such great importance were the Athenians 



he Peloponnesian army, advancing forwards, came op 
first to Oenoe, through which they designed to break into At- 
tica. Encamping before it, they made ready their engines, 
and all other necessaries for battering the walls. For Oenoe, 
being a frontier town between Attica and Beaotia, was walled 
about, since the Athenians were used, upon the breaking out 
of war, to throw a garrison into it. The enemy made great 
preparations for assaulting it, and by this and other meant 
spent no little time before it. 

This delay was the occasion of drawing very heavy cen- 
sures on Archidamus. He had before this been thought too 
dilatory in gathering together the confederate army, and toe 
much attached to the Athenians, because he never declared 
warmly for the war. But after the army was drawn togeth- 
er, his Ions stay at the isthmus, and the slow marches he 
had made from thence, exposed him to calumny, which was 
still heightened by the length of the siege of Oenoe : for, in 
this interval of delay, the Athenians had without molestation 
withdrawn all their effects from the country, though it was 
the general opinion, that, had the Pdoponnesians advanced 
with expedition, they might undoubtedly have seized them, 
were it not for these dilatory proceedings of Archidamus. Un- 
der such a weight of resentment did Archidamus still lie with 
his army before Oenoe. His remissness was said to be ow- 
ing to hjs presumption, that the Athenians, if their territory 
was spared, would make some concessions, and that they 
dreaded nothing more than to see it destroyed. But after 
this assault on Oenoe, and the successive miscarriage of all 
the methods employed to take it, the Athenians still resolute- 
ly refraining from the least show of submission, they broke 
up the siege and marched into Attica, in the height of sum- 
mer, when the harvest was ripe, about eighty days after the 
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ftebans had miscarried in the surprise of Platsm. They 
were still commanded by Archidamna sou of Zeuxidamon, 
king of the Lacedemonians, and, having formed their camp* 
began their devastations. They first of all ravaged EImmsI 
and' the plain of Thriasia. ' Near Rheiti they eneoontered 
and put to flight a party of Athenian horse. iVn they ed- 
Tanced farther into the country through Ceeropia, leaving 
Mount ^Egaleon on their right, till they came to Achamss, 
the greatest of all those which are called the boroughs of 
Athens. They sat down before it, and, having fortified their 
camp, continued a long time there, laying all the adjacent 
country waste. 

The design of Archidauras in stopping thus before Aehar- 
na?, keeping there his army ready for battle, and not march- 
ing down there this first campaign into the plains, is said to 
be this. He presumed that the Athenians, who nourished at 
that time in a numerous youth, and who never before had 
been so well prepared for war, would probably march out 
against him, and would not sit quiet white their lands were 
ravaged before their eyes. But when he had advanced to 
Eleusis and the plain of Thriasia without any resistance, ha 
had a mind to try whether laying siege to Achamas would pro- 
Yoke them to come out. This place seemed further to him a 
convenient spot for a long encampment. Besides, he could 
not persuade himself that the Acharnians, so considerable a 
body among the citizens of Athens (for three thousand of 
them now were the heavy armour), could see with patience 
their own properties ruined by hostile devastation, without in- 
citing all their fellow-citizens to rush out to battle. And if 
the Athenians would not come out against them this cam- 
paign, he might another campaign with greater security ex- 
tend his devastation even to the very walls of Athens. He 
thought it not likely that the Acharnians, when all their lands 
had been ruined in this manner, would cheerfully run into 
hazards to prevent the losses of others, and that hence* much 

* Aristophanes wrote his comedy of The Acharnians upon 
this plan, and abundantly ridiculed the public conduct as inju- 
rious to the citizens of Athens. Though it waa not brought 
Upon the stage till the sixth year of the war, it amply shows us 
how the Acharnians resented their being thus exposed to the 
»*age of the enemy ; and how the wita, that lived upon ibe pub- 
lic passions, helped still more to exasperate them, and nnswpre- 
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dissension might be kindled up among them. Of these im- 
aginary schemes was Archidamos raU, while he ley before 
Acbamse. 

' The Athenians, so long as the enemy remained about 
Eleusis and the plain of Thriaaia, conceived some hopes that 
they would advance no farther. They put one another in 
mind, that Pleistoanax, son of Pausaniaa, king of the Lacede- 
monians, when fourteen years before this war he invaded At- 
tica with an army of Peloponnesians, came only aa far as to 
Eleosis and Thnas, and then repeated without penetrating 
any farther — that upon this account he had been banished 
Sparta, because it looked as if he had been bribed to such an 
unseasonable retreat But when they saw the enemy ad- 
vanced to Aeharnae, which was distant but sixty stadia* from 
Athens, they thought their incursions were no longer to be 
endured. It appeared, as it reasonably might, a heavy griev- 
ance, to have all their lands thus ravaged within their sight ; 
—a scene like this the younger sort never had beheld, nor the 
elder but once — in the Persian war. The bulk of the peo- 
ple, but especially the younger part, were for sanying out and 
fighting, and not to stand tamely looking upon the insult. 
Numbers of them assembled together in a tumultuous man- 
ner, which was the rise of great confusion, some loudly de- 
serted the measures of the ablest politicians, and who perfectly 
well understood and aimed at the general welfare of the whole 
community, as weak, corrupt, and mischievous: No care to re- 
dress, and no commiseration tor the Acharnians, as Dicsjopoua 
hints, who was one of that borough, " And what ? it win be 
said, Can this possibly be helped T Be helped, do you say ? why 
not? Tell me, if you can. Suppose only that a Lacedemonian 
had stood across m his skiff to Seriphos, and after killing a fa- 
vourite lapdoa, got off again safe.— Would ye now in this case 
sit soil f Quite the contrary. Yotf would immediately be pat- 
ting out to sea with three bundled sail of ships : Athena would 
roar with the tumult of soldiers; the captains of vessels would 
be shouting, pay delivering, and our gold flying about. What a 
bustle would there be in the long portico ! what distributing of 
provisions, skins, thongs, casks roll of olives, onions in nets, dec, 
die. dec. ' All the decks would be crowded with seamen, what 
a dashing of oars, music sounding, boatswain* bawling j nothing 
hot hurry and confusion. Such, 1 am weft assured, would the* 
no the case." 
• About au English mttss ' 
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maatfmgto march out ag&hitt the enemy, and others i 
ing them from it. The soothsayers gave oat all manner of 
predictions, which every hearer interpreted by the key of hit 
ov*n passions. The Acharnians, regarding themselves as no 
contemptible part of the Athenian body, because Chair lands 
had been wasted, in a most earnest maimer insisted upon a 
sally. The whole city was in a ferment, -and all their resent- 
ments centred on Pericles. They quite forgot the prudent 
conduct he had formerly planned out for them. Tney re- 
proached him as a general that durst not head them against 
Jheir enemies, and regarded him as author of aU the miseries 
which their city endured. 

Pericles, seeing their minds thus chagrined by the pr e se n t 
state of their affairs, and, in consequence of this, intent upon 
unadvisable measures, but assured within himself pf the pru- 
dence of his own conduct in thus restraining them from ac- 
tion, called no general assembly of the people, nor held any 
public consultation, lest passion, which was more alive than 
judgment, should throw them into indiscretions. He kept 
strict guard in the city, and endeavoured as much as possi- 
ble to preserve the public quiet. Yet he was always sending 
out small parties of horse, to prevent any damage that might 
be done near the city, by adventurous stragglers from the 
army. By this means, there happened once at Phrygii a 
skirmish between one troop of the Athenian horse accompa- 
nied by some Thessalians, and the horsemen of Boeotis, in 
which the Athenians and Thessalians maintained their ground 
till some, heavy-armed foot re-enforced the Boeotian horse. 
Then they were forced to turn about, and some few, both 
Thessalians and Athenians, were slain. However, they 
fetched off their bodies the same day without the enemy's 
leave, and the next day the Pelopdnnesians erected a trophy. 
The aid sent now by the Thessalians was in consequence 
of an ancient alliance between them and the Athenians. 
These auxiliaries consisted of Larisseans, Pharsalians, Pari- 
sians, Cranonians, Peirasians, Gyrtonians, Phensans. Those 
from Larissa were commanded by Polymedes and Aristonous, 
each heading those of his own faction ; those from Pharsaius 
by Menon , and those from the rest of the cities had their 
respective commanders. 

The Peloponnesians, when the Athenians made no show 
»f coming out against them, broke up (rem Acham» f and 
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hid wasts tome other of the Athenian boroughs which lay 
between the mountains Parnethus and Brilissos. 

During the time of these incursions, the Athenians sent out 
the hundred ships they had already equipped, and which had 
on board a thousand heavy-armed soldiers and four hundred 
archers, to infest the coast of Peloponnesus. The command- 
ers in the expedition were Carcinus son of Xenotimus, Pro- 
cess son of Epicles, and Socrates son of Antigenes. Under 
•heir orders, the fleet so furnished out weighed anchor and 
sailed away. 

The Peloponnesians, continuing in Attica till provisions 
began to fail them, retired not by the same route tney came 
in, but marched away through Bosotia. And passing by Oro- 
pus, they wasted the tract of ground called Piraice, which 
was occupied by the Oropians, who were subject to Athens. 
On their return into Peloponnesus, the army was dispersed 
into their several cities. 

After their departure, the Athenians settled the proper sta- 
tions for their guards, both by land and sea, in the same dis- 
position as they were to continue to the end of the war. They 
also made a decree, that " a thousand talents should be taken 
from the fund of the treasure in the citadel, and laid up by it- 
self ; that this sum should not be touched, but the expense of 
the war be defrayed from the remainder — and, that if any one 
moved or voted for converting this money to any other use 
than the necessary defence of the city, in case the enemy at- 
tacked it by sea, he should suffer thcrpenalty of death." Be- 
sides this, they selected constantly every year a hundred of 
their best triremes, with the due number of able command- 
ers.' These also they made it capital to use upon any other 
occasion than that extremity for which the reserve of money 
was destined. 

The Athenians on board the fleet of one hundred sail on 
the coasts of Peloponnesus, being joined by the Corcyreans in 
fifty ships, and by some other of their confederates in those 
parts, hovered for a time and infested the coast, and at length 
made a descent and assaulted Methone, a town of LaconM, 
whose walls were but weak and poorly manned. It happen- 
ed that Brasidas,* the son of Teuis, a Spartan, had then the 

* Here the ;iame of Brasidas first occurs, and I must beg the 

.eader to note him as one who is to make no ordinary figure ir 

' the sequel. Trained up through the regular and severe disci 
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coranimnd of a garrison somewhere near M e t h ooo . He waa 
aensibie of the danger ha waa in, and aat forward with one 
hundred heavy-armed to its relief. The Athenian army waa 
then scattered about the country, and their attention directed 
only to the wails; by which means, inaking a quick march 
through the midst of their quarters, he threw himself into Me- 
thone, and, with the loss of bat a few who were intercepted 
in the passage, effectually secured the town. For this bold 
exploit, he waa the first man of all who signalized themselves 
in this war that received the public commendation at Sparta. 
Upon this the Athenians re-embarked and sailed away, and 
coming up to Pheia, a town of Ebs, they ravaged the country 
for two days together. A body of picked men of the lower 
Elis, with some other Eleans that were got together from 
the adjacent country, endeavoured to stop their devastations, 
but coming to a skirmish,, were defeated by them. But a 
storm arising, and their ships being exposed to danger on the 
open coast, they went immediately on board, and sailing round 
the Cape of Ichthys, got into the harbour of Pheia. The Mes- 
aenians in the meantime, and some others who had not been 
able to gain their ships, had marched over-land and got pos- 
session of the place. Soon after, the ships, being now come 
about, stood into the harbour, took them on board, and quit- 
ting the place, put out again to sea. By this time a great 
army of Eleans waa drawn together to succour it, but the 
Athenians were sailed away to other parte of the coast* 
where they carried on their depredations. 

About the same time, the Athenians had sent a fleet of 
thirty sail to infest the coast about Locris, and at the same 
time to guard Eubcea. This fleet was commanded by Cleo- 
pompns the son of Clinias, who, making several descents, 
plundered many maritime places, and took ThrOnium. He 

■■" " ■■■■* " ■'« " ■■ ■' — ' ■'■ '■■ i ■ ' ■ 'i i ■! " !■ - i i. 

pane of Sparta, he was brave, vigilant, and active. He was sec- 
ond to none of his countrymen in those good qualities which did 
honour to the Spartans ; and was free from all the blemishes 
which their peculiarity of education was apt to throw upon them, 
such as haughtiness of carriage, ferocity of temper, and an arro- 
gance which studied no deference or condescension to others. 
He serves his country much by his valour and military conduct, 
and more by his gentle, humane, and engaging behaviour. In a 
word, the distinguishing excellences both of the Spartan and 
Athenian characters seem to have been united in this Biamoas. 
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earned from thence some hostages, and at Atope defeat e d a 
body of Locrians who were marching to its relief. 

The same summer the Athenians transported from iEgina 
all the inhabitants, not only the men, but the children and 
the women, reproaching them as the principal anthers of the 
present war. And judging they might securely keep the 
possession of JSgina, which lay so near to Pelononnesas, if 
they peopled it with a colony of their own— with this view, 
not long after, they fixed some of their own people in posses- 
sion of it. The Lacedemonians received the Mginetm en 
their expulsion, and assigned them Thyme for their place of 
residence, and the country about it for their subsistence, not 
only on account of their own enmity to the Athenians, hot 
the particular obligations they lay under to the JCginetsB, for 
the succour they had given them in the time of the earth- 
quake and the insurrection of the Helots. The district of 
Thyrea lies between Argia and Laconia, declining quite 
down to the sea. Here some of them fixed their residence, 
but the rest were dispersed into other parts of Greece. 

The same summer, on the first day of the lunar month, at 
which time alone it can possibly fall out, there was an eclipse 
of the sun in the afternoon. _ The sun looked for a time like 
the crescent of the moon, and some stars appeared, but the 
full orb shone out afterward in all its lustre. 

The same summer also, the Athenians, who had hitherto 
regarded as their enemy Nympbodorus, the son of Pythes of 
Abdera, whose sister was married to Sitalces, and who had a 
peat influence over him, made him their public friend and 
invited him to Athens. They hoped by this to gain over 
Sitalces, the son of Teres, king of Thrace, to their alliance. 
This Teres, father of Sitalces, was the first who made the 
kingdom of Odryssj the largest in all Thrace ; for the greater 
part of the Thracians are free, and governed by their own 
laws. But this Teres was not in the least related to Tereos, 
who married from Athens Procne the daughter of Pandion, 
nor did they belong both to the same part of Thrace. 
Tereus lived in Daufia, a city of that province which is now 
called Phocis, and which in his time was inhabited by Thra- 
cians. Here it was that the women executed the tragical 
business of Itys : and many poets who make mention of the 
nightingale do it by the name of the Daulian bird. And it 
is more probable that Pandion matched hia daughter to a 
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person at this letter distance from ton, from the new of 
nmtaal advantage, than to one seated at Odryssj, which is 
many days' journey farther off. Bat Teres, whose seme is 
not the same with Tereus, was the first kmgof Odry**, and 
compassed the regnal power by violence. This man's son, 
Sitalces, the Athenians admitted into their alliance, hoping he 
might gain orer to their side the cities of Thrace and Per* 
diccas. Nymphodorus, arriving at Athens, finished the alli- 
ance with Sitalces, and made his son Sadoeus an Athenian. 
He also undertook to bring the war now in Thrace to an 
end, and to persuade Sitalces to send to the Athenians a 
body of Thracian horsemen and targeteers. He also recon- 
ciled Perdiccas to the Athenians, by procuring for htm the 
restitution of Therme ; immediately after whicn, Perdiccas 
joined the Athenians and Phormio in the expedition against 
the Ohaleideans. Thus was Sitalces, the son of Teres, a 
Thracian king, and Perdiccas,* the son of Alexander, a Mace- 
donian king, Drought into the Athenian league. 

The Athenians in the fleej of one hundred sail still con- 
tinuing their cruise on the coast of Peloponnesus, took 
Solium, a fort belonging to the Corinthians, and delivered 
the place, with the district of land belonging to it, to the Pali- 
rensians, exclusively of other Acarnanians. They took also 
by storm Astacus, of which Evarchos was tyrant, whom they 
forced to fly away, and added the town to their own associ- 
ation. Sailing from hence to the Island Cephallene, they 
reduced it without a battle. Cephallene lies towards Acar- 
nania and Lencas, and hath four cities *, the Pallensians, Cra- 
nians, Samoans, Pronmans. Not long after this the fleet 
sailed back to Athens. 
In the autumn of this summer, the Athenians, with all 

* Macedonia at this time was not reckoned apart of Greece, 
and both king and people were regarded as Barbarians. Alex- 
ander, father of this Perdiccas, was obliged to plead an Arrive 
pedigree m Older to assist at the Olympic games. And Per- 
diccas now himself, whose successor Alexander, the Great, not 
many years alter, was leader of Greece and conqueror of Asia, 
was at this time balancing between the Lacedaemonian* and 
Athenians, important to either merely as a neighbour to their 
colonies in Thrace. The Greek generals will be sometimes 
eeen in this history to use the monarch of Macedonia verv 
cavalierly. 
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their force*, citizens and sojourners, made an incursion into 
. the territories of Megan, under the command of Pericles 
the son of Xantippos. Those also who had been cruising 
about Peloponnesus in the fleet of one hundred sail (for they 
were now at JSgina), finding upon their return that all then 
fellow-citizens were marched in the general expedition against 
Megara, followed them with the fleet and came up to them. 
By this means the army of the Athenians became the largest 
they had ever at any time got together, the city being now 
in its most flourishing state, and as yet uninfected with the 
plague : for there were of Athenian citizens only no less than 
ten thousand heavy-armed, exclusive of the three thousand 
who were now at Potidaea : the sojourners of Athens who 
marched out along with them were not fewer than three 
thousand heavy-armed : they had, besides, a very large num- 
ber of light-armed soldiers. They laid waste the greatest 
part of the country, and then returned to Athens. Every 
succeeding year of the war the Athenians constantly repeated 
these incursions into the territory of Megara, sometimes with 
their cavalry, and sometimes with all weir united force, till 
at last they made themselves masters of Nisoa, 

In the close also of the summer, Atalante, an island lying 
near the Locrians of Opus, till now uninhabited, was fortified 
and garrisoned by the Athenians, to prevent the pirates of 
Opus, and other parts of Locris, from annoying Euboea. 
These were the transactions of the summer, after the depar- 
ture of the Peloponnesians out of Attica. 

The winter following, Evarchus the Acarnanian, who had 
a great desire to recover Astacus, prevailed with the Co- 
rinthians to carry him thither, with a fleet of forty ships, and 
a force of fifteen hundred heavy-armed, and endeavour to 
re-establish him. He himself also hired some auxiliaries for 
the same purpose. This armament was commanded by 
Euphymadas son of Arjstonymus, Timoxenus son of Timoc* 
rates, and Eumachus son of Chrysis ; who, sailing thither, 
executed their business. They had a mind to endeavour the 
reduction of some others of the maritime towns of Acarnania, 
but, miscarrying in every attempt they made, they returned 
home. But in their passage touching at Cephallene, and 
debarking upon the lands of the Cranians, they were treach- 
erously inveigled into a conference, where the Cranians, fall- 
ing suddenly upon them, killed some of their men. It was 
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not without difficulty that they drew the others safely oC 
^ and gained their own ports. 
~j> x But the same winter the Athenians, m conformity to the 
established custom of their country, solemnised a public 
funeral lor those who had been first killed in this war, m the 
manner as follows :— 

The bones of the slain are brought to a tabernacle erected 
for the purpose three days before, and all are at liberty to 
deck out the remains of their friends at their own discretion. 
Bat when the grand procession is made, the cypress coffins 
are drawn on carriages, one for every tribe, in each of which 
are separately contained the bones of all who belonged to 
that tribe. One sumptuous bier is carried along empty for 
those that are lost, whose bodies could not be found among 
the slain. All who are willing, both citiiena and strangers, 
attend the solemnity ; and the women who were related to 
the deceased, stand near the sepulchre groaning and lament- 
ing. They deposite the remains in the public sepulchre, 
which stands m the finest suburb of the city ;— for it hath 
been the constant custom here to bury all who fell in war, 
except those at Marathon, whose extraordinary valour they 
judged proper to honour with a sepulchre on the field of bat- 
tle. As soon as they are interred, some one selected for the 
office by the public voice, and ever a person in great esteem 
for his understanding, and of high dignity among them, pro- 



nounces over them the decent panegyric — and this done they 
depart. Through all the war, as the occasion recurred, this 
method was constantly observed. But over these, the first 
victims of it, Pericles the son of Xantippus was appointed to 
speak. So, when the proper time was come, walking from 
the sepulchre, and mounting a lofty pulpit erected for the 
purpose, from whence he might be heard more distinctly by 
the company, he thus began : — 
S, "Many of those who have spoken before me on these oc- 
^casions have commended the author of that law which we 
are now obeying, for having instituted an oration to the hon- 
our of those who sacrifice their lives in fighting for their coun- 
try. Fox my part, I think it sufficient for men who have 
approved their virtue in action, by action to be honoured for 
it — by such as you see the public gratitude now performing 
about this funeral ; and that the virtues of many ought not to 
be endangered by the management of any one person, when 
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their credit must precariously depend on his oration, which 
may be good and may be had. Difficult indeed it is, judi- 
ciously to handle a subject where even probable truth will 
hardly gain assent. The hearer, enlightened by a Ion* ac- 
quaintance, and warm in his affection, may quickly pronounce 
every thing unfavourably expressed, in respect to what he 
wishes and what he knows— while the stranger pronounceth 
all exaggerated, through envy of those deeds which ne is con- 
scious are above his own achievement. For the praises be- 
stowed upon others are then only to be endured, when men 
imagine they can do those feats they hear to have been done • 
they envy what they cannot equal, and immediately nro- 
nounce it false. Yet, as this solemnity hath received its 
sanction from the authority of our ancestors, it is my duty 
also to obey the law, and to endeavour to procure, as far as I 
, am able, the good-will and approbation of all my audience 

^kJu 1 — 1 tfier f fore ^S" 1 «■** *«h oar forefathers, sinee 
both justice and decency require we should on this occasion 
bestow on them an honourable remembrance. In this our 
country they kept themselves always firmly settled, and 
through their valour handed it down free to every since-suc- 
ceeding generation. Worthy indeed Of praise are they and 
yet more worthy are our immediate fathers : since, enlareinff 
their own inheritance into the extensive empire which we now 
possess, they bequeathed that their work of toil to us their 
sons. Yet even these successes we ourselves here. present, 
we who are yet in the strength and vigour of our days, have 
nobly improved, and have made such provisions for this our 
Athens, that now it is all-sufficient in itself to answer every 
exigence of war and of peaces^ I mean not here to recite 
those martial exploits by which these ends were accomplished, 
or the resolute defences we ourselves and our fathers have 
made against the formidable invasions of Barbarians and 
Greeks—your own knowledge of these will excuse the long 
detail. But by what methods we have risen to this heigtt 
of glory and power, by what polity and by what conduct we 
are thus aggrandized, I shall first endeavour to show ; and 
then proceed to the praise of the deceased. These, in my 
opinion, can be no impertinent topics on this occasion ; the 
discussion of them must be beneficial to this numerous com* 
pany of Athenians and of strangers. 
3. " We are happy in a form of government which cannot envv 
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the laws of our neighbours ;— for it bath served as a modal 
to others, bat ia original at Athene. And thia ou form, aa 
committed not to the few, but to the whole, body of the 
people, ie called a democracy. How different Merer in a 

eivaet capacity, we all enjoy the same general equality oar 
eve- are fitted to preserve, and superior honours joat aa we 
excel. The public administration ia not confined to a par- 
ticular family, but ia attainable only by merit. Poverty ia not 
a hinderance, since whoever ia able to serve his country meets 
with no obstacle to preferment from hie first obscurity. The 
offices of the state we go through without obstructions from 
one another ; and live together in the mutual endearments 
of private life without suspicions ; not angry with a neighbour 
for following the bent of his own humour, nor putting on that 
countenance of discontent, which pains though it cannot pun* 
ieh — so that in private life we converse without diffidence or 
damage, while we dare not on any account offend against the 
public, through the reverence we bear to the magistrates and 
the laws, chiefly to those enacted for redress of the injured, 
and to those unwritten, a breach of which is allowed disgrace. 
Oar laws have further provided for the mind most frequent 
intermissions of care by the appointment of public recreations 
and sacrifices* throughout the year, elegantly performed with 
a peculiar pomp, the daily delight of which is a charm that 
pate melancholy to night. The grandeur of thia our Athena 
eaoaeth the produce of the whole earth to be imported here, 
by which we reap a familiar enjoyment, not more of the del- 
icacies of our own growth than of those of other nations. 
_ " In the affaire of war we excel those of our enemies, who 
V adhere to methods opposite to our own. For we lay open 
Athene to general resort, nor ever drive any arranger from 
ua whom either improvement or curiosity hath brought 
among us, lest any enemy should hurt us by seeing what ia 
never concealed. We place not so great a confidence in the 
preparatives and artifices of war, as in the native warmth of 
our souls impelling ua to action. In point of education, the 
youth of some people are inured, by a course of laborious ex- 
ercise, to support toil and exercise like men ; but we » not - 

* Besides the vast number of festivals which ware eriebiasad 
at Athena with pompous processions, costly sacrifices, and some, 
tunes poetic games, the presidents in course ©tored up eienfices 
e very s JMeemgtxmstantiv for the lrabu* welfare. 
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withstanding our easy and elegant way of life, face aB the 
danger* of war as intrepidly aa they. This may be proved 
by facts, since the Lacedsmoniana nerer invade our territo- 
nes barely with their own, bat with the united strength of all 
their confederates. But, when we invade the dommiefcs of 
our neighbours, for the most part we conquer withouflmffi- 
culty in an enemy's country those who fight in defence of 
their own habitations. The strength of our whole fttce no 
enemy yet hath ever experienced, because it is divided fcy our 
naval expeditions, or encaged in the different quarters of our 
service by land. But if anywhere they engage and defeat a 
small party of our forces, they boaatingty give it oot a total 
defeat ; and if they are beaten, they were certainly overpower- 
ed by our united strength. What though from a state of in- 
activity rather than laborious exercise, or with a natural rather 
than an acquired valour, we learn to encounter danger ! — this 
ffood at least we receive from it, that we never droop under 
the apprehension of possible misfortunes, and when we hazard 
the danger, are found no less courageous man those who are 
continually inured to it. In these respects our whole com- 
munity deserves justly to be admired, and in many we have 
yet to mention. yL 

" In our manner of living we show an elegance tempered 
with frugality, and we cultivate philosophy without enerva- 
ting the mind. We display our wealth m the season of be- 
neficence, and not in the vanity of discourse. A confession 
of poverty is disgrace to no man ; no effort to avoid it is dis- 
grace indeed. There is visibly in the same persona an atten- 
tion to their own private concerns and those of the public ; 
and in others engaged in the labours of life, there is a com- 
petent skill in the affairs of government. For we are the 
only people who think him that does not meddle in state af- 
fairs — not indolent, but good for nothing. And yet we pass 
the soundest judgments, and are quick at catching the right 
apprehensions of things, not thinking that words are prejudV 
cial to actions, but rather the not being duly prepared by pre- 
vious debate, before we are obliged to proceed to execution. 
Herein consists our distinguishing excellence, that in the 
hour of action we show the greatest courage, and yet debate 
beforehand the expediency of our measures. The courage 
of others is the result of ignorance; deliberation makes them 
cowards. And those undoubtedly must be owned to have 
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the greatest souls, who, no* ■cutely ■ansibls of the mmrim 
of war mud the sweets of peace, are not hence in the least 
deterred from facing danger. 
Jl+s* In ects of beneficence, further, we differ front the i 
We preserve friends not by receiving but by eonfa 
gaxiona. For he who does a kindness bath the i 
over him who by the law of gratitude b ecomes a debtor to his 
benefactor. The person obhgad is compelled to act the more 
insipid part, conscious that a return of kindness is —r e l y a 
payment and not an obligation. And we alone an splendidly 
beneficent to others, not so mneh from interested motives, 
as for the credit of pare liberality. I shall sum up what yet 
remain* by only adding— that our Athens in general is the 
school of Greece ; and tl 



i that every single Athenian i 
is excellently formed by his personal qnsHncatkms, for sjf the 
Tarious scenes of active life, acting with a most graceful de- 
meanour, and a most ready habit of despatch. "V* 
a *V * That I have not on this occasion made use of a pomp of 
word*, but the truth of facts, that height to which by such a 
conduct this state hath risen, is an undeniable proof. For we 
are now the only people of the world who are found by ex* 
perience to be greater than in renort — the only people who, 
repelling the attacks of an invading enemy, exempts their 
defeat from the blush of indignation, and to their tributaries 
yields no discontent, as if subject to men unworthy to com* 
mand. That we deserve our power, we need no evidence to 
manifest. We have great and signal proofs of this, which* 
entitle us to the admiration of the present and future ages. 
We want no Homer to be the herald of our praise ; no poet 
to deck off a history with the charms of verse, where the 
opinion of exploits must suffer by a strict relation. Every 
sea has been opened by our fleets, and every land bath been 
penetrated by our armies, which have everywhere left behind 
them eternal monuments of our enmity and our friendship. 
A\" In the just defence of such a state, these victims of their 
uwn valour, scorning the ruin threatened to it, have valiantly 
fought and bravely died. And every one of those who sur- 
vive is ready, I am persuaded, to sacrifice life in such a 
•cause. And for this reason have I enlarged so much on na- 
tional points, to give the clearest proof that in the present 
war we have more at stake than men whose public advan- 
tages are not so valuable, and to illustrate, by actual evidenoe. 
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how great a commendation is due to them who are now my 
subjects, and the greatest pari of which they have already re- 
ceived. For the encomiums with which I have celebrated 
the state have been earned for it by the bravery of these, 
and of men like these. And such compliments might be 
thought too high and exaggerated, if passed on any Grecians 
but them alone. The fatal period to which these gallant 
souls are now reduced is the surest evidence of their merit 
—an evidence begun m their lives and completed in their 
deaths. For it is a debt of justice to pay superior honours 
to men who have devoted their lives in fighting for their 
cootttry r though inferior to others in every virtue but that of 
valour. Their last service effaceth all former demerits— it 
extends to the public ; their private demeanours reached only 
to a few. Yet not one of these was at all induced to shrink 
from danger, through fondness of those delights which the 
peaceful, affluent life bestows-— not one was the less lavish of 
bis life, through that flattering hope attendant upon want, 
that poverty at length might be exchanged for affluence. 
One passion there was in their minds much stronger than 
these — the desire of vengeance on their enemies. Regarding 
this as the most honourable prize of dangers, they boldly rush- 
ed towards the mark, to glut revenge, and then to satisfy those 
secondary passions. The uncertain event they had already 
secured in hope ; what their eyes showed plainly must be 
done, they trusted their own valour to accomplish, thinking it 
more glorious to defend themselves and die in the attempt, 
than to yield and live. From the reproach of cowardice in- 
deed they fled, but presented their bodies to the shock of 
battle ; when, insensible of fear, but triumphing in hope, in 
the doubtful charge they instantly dropped— and thus dis- 

^ charged the duty which brave men owe to their country."-/-- 
" As for you, who now survive them — it is your business 
a to pray for a better fate — but to think it your duty also to 
preserve the same spirit and warmth of courage against your 
enemies ; not judging of the expediency of this from a mere 
harangue— where any man, indulging a flow of words, may tell 
i what you yourselves know as well as he, how many ad- 
raliantly against your enemies 
ly-increasing grandeur of this 
thoughts, and growing quite 
it really appears great to yew 
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apprehensions, think again, that this grandeur was acquired 
by brave and valiant men ; by men who knew their duty, and 
in the moments of action were sensible of shame ; who, when- 
ever their attempts were unsuccessful, thought it dishonour 
their country should stand in need of any thing their valour 
could do for it, and so made tt the most glorious present 
Bestowing thus their lives on the public, they have every one 
received a praise that will neve{ decay, a sepulchre that will 
always be most illustrious — not that in which their bones lie 
mouldering, but that in which the^r fame is preserved, to be 
on every occasion, when honour iathe employ of either word 
or act, e^anally remembered. V This- whole earth is the sepul- 
chre of illustrious men:? nor is it the Inscriptions on the col- 
umns in their native soil alone that s|iow their merit, but the 
memorial of them, better than all inscriptions, in every foreign 
nation, reposited more durably in universal remembrance than 
on their own tomb. From this very moment, emulating these 
noble patterns, placing your happiness in liberty, and liberty 
in valour, be prepared to encounter all the dancers of war. 
: For to be lavish of life is not so noble in those whom misfor- 
; ; tunes have reduced to misery and despair, as in men who haz- 
ard the loss of a comfortable subsistence, and the enjoyment 
of all the blessings this world affords, by an unsuccessful en- 
terprise. Adversity, after a series of ease and affluence, sinks 
deeper into the heart of a man of spirit, than the stroke of 
death insensibly received in the vigour of life and public hope. 
A S" For this reason, the parents of those who are now gone, 
whoever of them may be attending here, I do not bewail — I 
shall rather comfort. It is well known to what unhappy acci- 
dents they were liable from the moment of their birth ; and, 
that happiness belongs to men who have reached the most 
glorious period of life, as these now have who are to you the 
source of sorrow — these, whose life hath received its ample 
measure, happy in its continuance, and equally happy in its 
conclusion. I know it in truth a difficult task to fix comfort 
in those breasts, which will have frequent remembrances, in 
seeing the happiness of others, of what they once themselves 
enjoyed. And sorrow flows not from the absence of those 
good things we have never yet experienced, but from the loss 
of those to which we have been accustomed. They wha are 
not yet by age exempted from issue, should be comforted in 
the hope of having more. The children yet to be born will 
I.-— S 
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be a private benefit to some, in canting them to forget stoteli 
as no longer arc, and will be a double benefit to then* country 
m preventing its desolation, and providing for its security. 
For those persons cannot m common justice be regarded ate 
members of equal value to the public, who hard no clfuarfeu * 
to expose to danger for its safety. But yon, whose age is - 
already tar advanced* compute the greater share of happiness . 
your longer time hath afforded lor so much gain, persuaded in * 
yourselves the remainder will be but short, and enlighten - 
that space by the glory gained by these. It is gr eatn ess of ' 
soul atone that never grows old : nor is it wealth that dfc- 
lights in the latter stage of life, as some give out, so much aa 
honour. 
(f " To you, the sons and brothers of the deceased, w h a tem 
number of you are here, a field of hardy contention is" opened. 
For him who no longer is, every one is ready to commend, 
so that to whatever neigh t you push your deserts, you will 
scarce ever bethought to equal, but to be somewhat inferior 
to these. Envy will exert itself against a competitor while 
life remains : but when death stops the competition, affection 
will applaud without restraint. 

" If after this it be expected from, me to say any thing to j 
you who are now reduced to a state of widowhood, about re- ' 
male virtue, I shall express it ah* m one short admonition : 
— It is your greatest glory not to be deficient in the virtu* 
peculiar to your sex, and to give the men as little handle as 
ssibie to talk of your behaviour, whether well or ill* 
" I have now discharged the province allotted me by the 
laws, and said what I thought most pertinent to this assembly. 
Our departed friends have by facts been already honoured. 
Their children from this day till they arrive at manhood shaft 
be educated at the public expense of the state,* which hath 
appointed so beneficial a meed for these and all future relief 
of the public contests. For wherever the greatest rewards 
are proposed for virtue, there the best of patriots are ever to 
be found. Now, let every .one respectively indulge die de* 
cent grief for his departed friends, and then retire?* 
j± Such was the manner of the public funeral solemnized this 

* The law was, that they should be instructed at the public 
expense ; and, when come to age, presented with a complete 
««tt of armour, and honoured with a seat in all public places. 
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winter, and with the end of which the first year of this war 
was also ended. 

YB1.B U. 

<f In the very beginning Of summer the Peloponnesians and 
allies, with two thirds of their forces, made an incursion as 
before into Attica, under the command of Archidanrat, son 
of 2euxidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians, and having 
forrfted their camp, ravaged the country. 

They had not been many days in Attica before a sickness* 

* "the historian in the funeral oration hath given us a very 
exalted idea of the Athenian state, and the distinguishing excel 
lentfes of that humane and polite people. The plague which 
now broke out enables him to contrast his pieces, and give bis 
history a most agreeable variety. It is now going to be exceed- 
ing solemn, serums, and pathetic. It is as an historian, sod not 
as a, physician, that he gives as the relation of it : a relation, 
which in general hath been esteemed an elaborate and complete 
performance. He professeth to give an accurate detail of it 
The accuracy hath generally been allowed, but it hath been 
blamed as too minute. Lucretius, however, hath transferred all 
the circumstances mentioned by Thucydides into his own poem, 
1. 6, enlarging still more minutely upon them; and yet, this is 
the greatest ornament, and certainly the least exceptionable part 
of hk poem. Lucretius, an excellent poet, affected to write 
with the precision of a philosopher ; and Thucydides, the his- 
torian, always composed with the spirit of a poet Hippocrates 
hath left some cases of the plague, which he hath recited as a 

Ehysician ; but none of them is dated at Athens. Thucydides 
ath mentioned nothing of his practising there, much less of his 
practising with sueoess. He says, on the contrary, that " all hu- 
man art was totally unavailing;" and his follower Lucretius, 
that " Mussabat tacito medicma timore." The letters of Hw- 
poerates which mention this afiair are certainly spurious : the 
{acts they would establish are without any grounds, as Le Clerc 
hath proved to conviction in his Histoire de la Midline, 1. 3. 
They make the plague to have broken out first in Europe, and 
to have spread from thence into the dominions of the king of 
Persia. This is quite contrary to the account of Thucydides ; 
and to the experience of every age. All plagues and infection* 
distempers have had their rise in Africa. Need I say more 
than that Dr. Mead hath proved it? But whether his account 
o* this plague at Athens be duly succinct, not too minute, aer*. 
Pus, affecting; and whether Thucydides hath well managed 
the opportunity it gave him to moralize like a man of virtue ana 
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began lint to appear among the Athenians, such as was re- 
ported to hare raged before this in other parte, as abort 
Lessnos and other places. Yet a plague so great as this, 
and so dreadful a calamity, in human memory could not be 



pgr^uud The physicians at first could »A m i n i r ^ rr 
rebel; through otter ignorance; nay, they died the faster 
the closer their attendance on the sick, and all human art 
was totally unavailing. Whatever supplications were offered 
in the temples, whatever recourse to oracles and religion* 
rites, all were insignificant; at last, expedients of this na- 
ture they totally relinquished, overpowered by calamity. It 
broke out first, as it is said, in that part of ^Ethiopia which 
borders upon Egypt; it afterward spread into Egypt and 
Libya, and into great part of the king's dominions, and from 
thence it on a sudden fell on the city of the Athenians. 
The contagion showed itself first in the Pirsms, which occa- 
sioned a report that the Peloponnesians had caused poison 
to be thrown into the wells, for as yet there were no foun- 
tains there. After this it spread into the upper city, and 
then the mortality very much increased. Let every one, 

w physician or not, freely declare his own sentiments about it ; 
let him assign any credible account of its rise, or the causes 
strong enough in his opinion to introduce so terrible a scene 
— I shall only relate what it actually was ; and as, from an 
information in all its symptoms, none may be quite at a loss 
about it, if ever it should happen again, I shall give an ex- 
act detail of them ; having been sick of it myself, and seen 
' many others afflicted with it. 

This very year, as is universally allowed, had been more 
than any other remarkably free from common disorders ; or, 

/*> whatever diseases had seized the body, they ended at length 
- in this. But those who enjoyed the most perfect health 
were suddenly, without any apparent cause, seized at first 
with headaches extremely violent, with inflammations, and 
fiery redness in the eyes. Within, the throat and tongue 
began instantly to be red as blood ; the breath was drawn 
with difficulty, and had a noisome smell. The symptoms 
that succeeded these were sneezing and hoarseness; and 

good sense, every reader will judge for himself. The translator 
hath chiefly endeavoured to preserve that solemn air which he 
thought the prime distinction of the original 
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not long after, the malady descended to the breast, with a 
violent cough : but when once settled in the stomach, it ex- 
cited vomitings, in which was thrown up all that matter phy- 
sicians call discharges of bile, attended with excessive tor- 
ture. A great part of the infected were subject to such 
violent hiccoughs without any discharge, as brought upon them 
i strong convulsion, to some bat of a short, to others of a 
very long continuance. The body, to the outward touch, 
was neither exceeding hot, nor of a pallid hue, but reddish, 
livid, marked all over with little pustules and sores. Yet 
inwardly it was scorched with such excessive heat, that it 
could not bear the lightest covering or the finest linen upon 
it, but must be left quite naked. They longed for nothing so 
much as to be plunging into cold water ; and many of those 
who were not properly attended, t^irew themselves into wells, 
hurried by a thirst not to be extinguished ; and whether they 
drank much or little, their torment still continued the same. 
The restlessness of their bodies, and an utter inability of 
composing themselves by sleep, never abated for a moment. 
And the body, so long as the distemper continued in its 
height, had no visible waste, but withstood its rage to a mira- 
cle, so that most of them perished within nine or seven days, 
by the heat that scorched their vitals, though their strength 
was not exhausted ; or, if they continued longer, the distem- 
per fell into the belly, causing violent ulcerations in the bow- 
els, accompanied with an incessant flux, by which many, 
reduced to an excessive weakness, were carried off. For 
the malady beginning in the head, and settling first there, 
sunk afterward gradually down the whole body. And who- 
ever got safe through all its most dangerous stages, yet the 
extremities of their bodies still retained the marks of its vio- 
lence. For it shot down into their privy members, into their 
fingers and toes, by losing which they escaped with life. 
Some there were who lost their eyes ; and some who, being 
quite recovered, had at once totally lost all memory, and 
quite forgot not only their most intimate friends, but even 
their own selves. For as this distemper was in general viru- 
lent beyond expression, and its every part more grievous than 
had yet fallen to the lot of human nature, so, in one particu- 
lar instance, it appeared to be none of the natural infirmities 
of man,' since -the birds and beasts that prey on human flesh 
either never approached the dead bodies, of which many lay 
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j or certainly perished it they ever tasted.* 
One proof of this ia the total disa ppe a r ance then of such 
hud*, lor not one was to he seen, either in any other place, 
or about any one of the carcasses. But the dogs, because of 
their familiarity with man, afforded a more notorious proof 
of this event. 
- X Tne natore of this pestilential disorder was in general — 
' for I have purposely omitted its many varied appearances, or 
die circumstances particular to some of the infected in con- 
tradiction to ethera---euch as hath been described. None of 
the common maladies incident to human nature prevailed at 
that time ; ox whatever disorder anywhere appearedVit ended 
«n mis. Some died merely for want of care ; and some, with 
all the care that could possibly he taken ; nor was any one 
medicine discovered, from* whence could be promised any 
certain relief, since that which gave ease to one was preju- 
dicial to another. Whatever difference there was in bodies, 
in point of strength or in point of weakness, it availed, 
nothing ; all were equally swept away before it, in spite of 

* This passage is translated dose to the letter of the original 
It was intended by the author to show the excessive malignancy 
of the plague, as the very flesh of the dead bodies was so fatally 
pestilential to carnivorous animals ; — " Either they never tasted; 
or, if they tasted, died." One proof of this is presumptive, arising, 
from the disappearance of all birds of prey. The second was 
certain, and an object cf sensible observation. Everybody could 
see that dogs, those familiar animals that live with and accom- 
pany men abroad, either never tasted, or, if hanger at any time 
forced them to lit, they certainly lost their lives. Lucretius 
literally translates the orcsmsfoace itself, hut hath enlarged in 
the proofs, and intimates that the distemper raged among those 
animals, even without eating the flesh of the dead, and was 
general to every living species. 

" Multaque hnmi cum jnhnmata jacerent corpora supra 
Corponbus, tamen alituum. genus atone ferarum, 
Aut procul absiliebat, ut acrem exhitodorem, 
Ant, ubi gustarat, languebat morte propinqaa. 
Nee tamen omnino temere fliis souous nils 
Comparebat avis, nee noctDm' saecla feraram 
Enbant sylvis : langnehant pleraqae morbo, 
Et moriebanmr: cum prhnis fida canum vis 
Strata viis »Mp»«m ponebat m omuoo 
Exterqnebat enim vitam vis morbida i 
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regular, diet and studied prescriptions. Yet the moat affsct- 
iqgr circumstance* of this calamity were — that dejection of 
mmd which cojwtanty attended the first attack; for the 
miud sinking at once into despair, they the sooner gave 
themselves up without a struggle — -and that mutual tender- 
neee, in taking care of one another, which communicated the 
infection* and made them drop like sheep.* This latter case 
caused the mortality to be so great : for if fear withheld 
them from going near one another; they died for want of heln, 
so that many houses became quite desolate for want of need- 
ful attendance ; and if they ventured, they were gone. This 
was roost frequently the case of the kind and compassionate. 
Such persons were ashamed, out of a selfish concern for 
therjaseives, entirely to abandon their friends, when their 
menial servants,, no longer able to endure the groans and 
lamentations of the dying, had been compelled to flr from 
such, a weight of calamity. But those especially who had 
safely gone through it, took pity on the dying and the sick, 
because they knew by experience what it really was, and 
wove now seoure in themselves ; for it never seised any one 
a second time so as to be mortal. Such were looked upon 
a* quite happy by others, and were themselves at first over- 
joyed in their late escape, and the groundless hope that here- 
after no distemper would prove fatal to them. Besides taj* 
reigning calamity, the general removal from the country into 
the city was a. heavy grievance* more particularly to those 
whf> had been necessitated to come thither. For as they 
had no houses, but dwelt all the summer season in booths, 
where there was scarce room to breathe, the pestilence 

* This passage is thus translated upon the authority of Dr. 
Mead, in w> treatise on the Plague, whiclj convinced m6 that 
the comma should be omitted in the original after rrttev, and 
Stpcnrtiai be governed of am. Lucretius has given it a different 
tram, as it the resemblance to sheep was not in their dying fast, 
hot to the forlorn and solitary manner in which those cveatuves 
die; and he hath put before it what follows a little after m 
Taucydtftos. 

"Nam quicunque sues fbgitabant visere ad aegros 
Vitsi minium cupidi, morusque timentes, 
Peribant paulo poet turpi moite malaque 
Pesertos, opis experts*, ineuria oiaotana> n 
Lanigeras tanquam pecudes, et bncera saecla. 
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destroyed with the utmost disorder, so that they lay together 
io heaps, the dying upon the dead, and the dead upon the 
dying. Some were tumbling one over another in the public 
streets, or lay expiring round about every fountain, whither 
they had crept to assuage their immoderate thirst. The 
temples, in which they had erected tents for their reception, 
were full of the bodies of those who had expired there. For 
in a calamity so outrageously -violent, and universal despair, 
things sacred and holy had quite lost their distinction. Nay, 
all regulations observed before in matters of sepulture were 
quite confounded, since erery one buried wherever he could 
find a place. Some, whose sepulchres were already filled by 
the numbers which had perished in their own families, were 
shamefully compelled to seize those of others. TTiey sur- 
prised on a sudden the pfles which others had built for their 
own friends, and burnt their dead upon them; and some, 
while one body was burning on a pile, tossed another body 
they had dragged thither upon it, and went their way. 
, -v^ Thus did the pestilence give the first rise to those mkrai- 
*j tous acts which prevailed more and more in Athens. For 
erery one was now more easily induced openly to do what for 
decency they did only covertly before. They saw the 
strange mutability of outward condition, the rich untimely cut 
o$ and their wealth pouring suddenly on the indigent and 
necessitous ; so that they thought it prudent to catch hold of 
speedy enjoyments and quick gusts of pleasure ; persuaded 
that their bodies and their wealth might be their own merely 
for the day. Not any one continued resolute enough to form 
any honest or generous design, when so uncertain whether he 
should live to effect it. Whatever he knew could improve the 
pleasure or satisfaction of the present moment, that he deter- 
mined to be honour and interest. Reverence of the gods 
or the laws of society laid no restraints upon them ; either 
judging that piety and impiety were things quite mdffieient, 
since they saw that all men perished alike; or, throwing 
away every apprehension of being called to account for their 
enormities, since justice might be prevented by death ; or 
rather, as the heaviest of judgments to which man could be 
doomed was already hanging over their heads, snatching this 
\ interval of life for pleasure before it fell. 

With such a weight of calamity were the Athenians at this 
time on all *ides oppressed. Their city was one scene of 
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death, and the adjacent country of rain and devastation. In 
this their affliction they called to mind, at was likely they 
should, the following prediction, which persons of the great- 
est age informed them had been formerly made : — 

" Two heavy judgment* will at once befall, 
A Doric war without, a plague within your wall." 

There had indeed been a dispute before, whether their an- 
cestors in this prediction read Xmm* a plague, or fcpsr a fam- 
ine. Yet in their present circnmaUnr.es all with probability 
agreed that feifM$ a plague was the right : for they adapted 
the interpretation to what they now suffered. But in my 
sentiments, should they ever again be engaged in a Dorie 
war, and a famine happen at the same time, they will have 
recourse with equal probability to the other interpretation. It 
was further remembered by those who knew of the oracle 
given to the Lacedaemonians, that when they inquired of the 
god " whether they should engage in this war," his answer 
was, that " if they carried it on with all their strength ther 
should be victorious, and he himself would fight on their 
side;" — and therefore they concluded that what now befell 
was the completion of the oracle. The pestilence broke eat 



immediately upon the irruption of the Peloponnesiana, i 
never extended itself to Peloponnesus, a circumstance which 
ought to be related. It raged the most, and for the longest 
time, in Athens, but afterward spread into the other towns, 
especially the most populous. And this is an exact account 
of the plague. 

The Peloponnesiana, after they had ravaged the inland 
parts, extended their devastations to those which are called 
The Coast, as. far as Mount Laurium,* where the Athenians 
had silver mines. And here they first ravaged the part which 
looks towards Peloponnesus, and afterward that which lies 
towards Eubasa and Andros. But Pericles, who was then in 

* The silver mines at Laurium originally belonged to private 
persons, but were united to the public domain by Themistocles. 
A great number of slaves were employed in working them, and 
the produce paid amply for all the labour bestowed upon them. 
Whether the state was much enriched by them is a question ; 
the undertakers and proprietors of the slaves who wrought them 
drew great wealth from them, as we sre told by Xenopnon in 
bis treatise of revenue. 
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fecommand, persjatedin the awne ojtuuon aa before io the 
feme* lumn, that « the Ata^wans^ht not to imu*ho* 

try, before fcey had advanced a* fer as the W, he £ 
•quipped a fleet of a hundred ships to invade P^nTeso? 
and when every thing was ready, he put to sea.* On b«mi 
these ships he nrfemUrked four Aousand hea™-anW£h£ 
maju; and in vessels for tiWDotfwg k<m* io W fir***! 
up for this service out of old «hi£ j&e* hundwd ho^wT 
g*Ch^**d the Leabiaas joSad in** o^od^TwS 
£*??• v A ^ v ^ t Wtb^#eetwenttoa4Z^|W 
tW left the Moponneaians on the coaat of TtScT $££ 
**y were armed before Epidauraa, a city of Pelo*o**e«£ 
*•* waged great part of the con*ry about %% a^»3S 
m as*** enthe city itself, had aoW hopes of tawTbul 
did not succeed. I^vmg Epklaiiru., the^avage^ coui 
try about Tiu»eae, HaUas, and HermioJ ; alltSsiT n££ 
jr^tu^outbes^^^ C sE 

haece, tbey came before Pra**, a fort of Laconia, situated 
Bponthe ^around whkh they Uid the coo^^T 
jndhavJM taken the fort by assault, demolished U Aftar 
ttaee performance they returned home, and found the PeL 

SS^r* "° * Attica, bat relired withm ^^ «■■ 

The whole space of time that the Pelopomiasians wore 
upon the land, of the Athenians, and Hie ^^stmplZl 
m their sea expedition, the plague was making havoc bo& in 
the troops of the Athenians and within the city. Thia occa* 

. * Plutarch relates in the life of Pericles* that on this occa- 
won, when all was ready, " when the forces were smpD*u£d 

wa^Mn^ 861 ^ had JU8t ^^ °g h P ad his trireme^ £n 
was eclipsed. It soon grew so dark that all men were aston 
Mhed at so dreadrul a prodigy. Feficlea s*J£* hiL ™T m!L 
. quite MSed and coni&ndeoT thr^Ta c!oaTov£ hie MS 
wrapping hun up in it, asked, Whether he saw a7y tLTSe^ 
ful or any thing that portended dancer T The ^loHSf wISl" 
in the negative What difference^ (he worn 0^)^22 
this aftair and that unless that what Ulh d^kened thVsunk 
bigger than a cloak?" Pericles had easily learnod^hS w^! 
tor Anaiagoras how to account for eclipses. But whethMT 
tarch hath placed this incident in ri*ht tkne, b a ZsS ?& 
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turned a report that the Pelopounesians, for fear of the iniec- 
:ion, as having been informed by deserters that it raged in the 
;ityv at*} been witnesses themselves of their frequent inter- 
merits, retired eat of their territory with some precipitation. 
Yet they persevered in this incursion longer than they had 
ever done before, and made the whole country one contin- 
ued devastation ; for the time of their continuance in Attica 
was about forty days. ' 

The same summer, Agnon the son of Nicias, and Cleopom- 
pus the son of Clinias, joined in the command with Pericles, 
setting themselves at the head of the force which he had em- 
ployed before, carried them without loss of time against the 
Chalcideans of Thrace. But when they were come up to Po- 
tidaea, which was still besieged, they played their engines of 
battery against, and left no method unattempted to take it. 
But the success in this attempt did not answer expectation, 
nor indeed was the event in any respect the least proportion- 
ed to their great preparations ; for the plague followed them 
even hither, and making grievous havoc among the Athenians, 
destroyed the army; so that even those soldiers that had 
been there before, and bad from the beginning of the siege 
been in perfect health, caught the infection from the troops 
brought thither by Agnon. Phormio, and the body of six- 
teen hundred men under his command, had before this quit- 
ted Chalcidice, so that Agnon sailed back with the ships to 
Athens, of his four thousand men the plague having awept 
away one thousand and fifty in about forty days : but the sol- 
diers who were there before were left to carry on the siege ot 
Potidaea. 

After the second incursion of the Peloponuesians, the Athe- 
nians, whose lands were now a second time laid waste, who 
felt the double affliction of pestilence and war, had entirely 
changed their sentiments of things. The blame was univer- 
sally thrown on Pericles, as if at his instigation they had en- 
gaged in this, war, and by him had. been plunged in all these 
calamities. They desired with impatience to make up the 
breach with the Lacedaemonians ; but though they despatched 
an embassy for this purpose, no terms could be agreed on. 
Thus grievously distressed, and no method of resource oc- 
curring to their minds, their resentments fell still heavier on 
Pericles. He, seeing them quite dispirited with their pres- 
ent misfortunes, and intent on such projects as he had reason 
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to expect they would, called a general assembly of the peo- 
ple, which, by continuing in the command of the army, he 
was authorized to do. He had a mind to encourage them, to 
sooth the hot resentments fermenting in their breasts, and 
bring them into a more calm and confident temper. He pre- 
sented himself before them, and spoke as follows : — 

" I folly expected, I freely own it, to become the object or* 
your resentments. I am not ignorant of the causes of it ; 
and for this purpose have convened this assembly to expostu- 
late with, nay, even to reprimand you, if without any reason 
you make me the mark of your displeasure, or cowardly sink 
under the weight of your misfortunes : for it is my firm opin- 
ion, that by the full health and vigour of a state, the happi- 
ness of its constituents is better secured than when each sep- 
arate member is thriving while the public welfare totters. 
Be the situation of any private person prosperous and fine as 
bis heart can wish — if his country be ruined, he himself must 
necessarily be involved in that ruin. But he that is unfortu- 
nate in a flourishing community, may soon catch hold of ex- 
pedients of redress. When, therefore, your country is able to 
support the misfortunes of its every member, and yet each 
of those members must needs be enveloped in the ruin of 
his country, why will you not join and unite your efforts to 
prevent that ruin — and not (as you are now going to do, be- 
cause confounded with your domestic misfortunes) basely de- 
sert the public safety, and cast the most unjust censures upon 
me who advised this war, upon your own selves also who ap- 
proved this advice 1 What — I am the man that must singly 
stand the storm of your anger ! — I am indeed the man who I 
am confident is not inferior to any one among you in know- 
ing what ought to be known, and in speaking what ought to 
be spoken, who sincerely loves his country, and is superior to 
all the sordid views of interest. For he who thinks aright, 
and yet cannot communicate his own thoughts, is just as in- 
significant as if he could not think at all. He that enjoys 
both these faculties in perfection, and yet is an enemy to his 
country, will in like manner never say any thing for his coun- 
try's good : or, though he love his country, and be not proof 
against corruption, he may prostitute every thing to his own 
avarice. If, therefore, you judged my qualifications in all these 
respects to be in some moderate degree superior to those of 
other men, and were thus drawn into a war by my advice, 
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there can certainly be do reason why I should be ate used of 
having done you wrong. Those indeed who are already in 
the fast possession of all the ends attainable by war, must 
make a foolish choice if they run to arms ; but, if once under 
a necessity, either through tame submission to be enslaved by 
a neighbouring power, or by a brave resistance to get the 
mastery over them — he who flies danger in such a case is 
much more worthy of reproach than he who meets it with 
bold defiance. 

" I indeed am the man I was, and of the mind I was. It is 
you whose resolutions have wavered'; — you who, while un- 
hurt, through my persuasion resolved on war, and repent so 
soon as you feel its strokes — who measure the soundness of 
my advice by the weakness of your own judgments, and there- 
fore condemn it,- because the present disasters have so en- 
tirely engaged the whole of your attention, that you have 
none left to perceive the high importance of it to the public. 
Cruel indeed is that reverse of fortune which hath so sudden- 
ly afflicted you, dejecting your minds and dispiriting your for- 
mer resolutions ! Accidents sudden and unforeseen* and so 
opposite to that event you might reasonably have expected, 
enslave the mind ; — which hath been your case in all the late 
contingencies, and more particularly so in this grievous pesti- 
lence. Yet men who are the constituents of such a mighty 
state, and whose manners have been by education formed for 
its support, ought never to want that inward fortitude which 
can stem the greatest of afflictions, nor by their self-desertion 
utterly to efface their native dignity. The world will al- 
ways have equal reason to condemn the person who sinks 
from a height of glory by his own pusillanimity, and to hate 
the person who impudently pretends to what he never can 
deserve. It must be therefore your duty to suppress this too 
keen a sensibility 6f your own private losses, and with united 
fortitude to act in the defence of the public safety. Let us 
therefore bravely undergo the toils of this war ; and if the 
toil increaseth, let our resolution increase with it. And let 
these, added to all those other proofs of my integrity I have 
exhibited on other occasions, suffice to convince you that your 
present censures and suspicions of me are rash and ground- 

" I shall now lay before you a point, which, so far as I can 
judge, you have as yet never properly considered, nor have 1 
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In any former dia t o m s e insisted upon — die means within your 
leach of rising to supreme dominion. Nor should I meddle 



even now with a point,* pompons beyond poetic visions, did I 
not see yon beyond measure fearful and dejected. Yon think 



yon are only masters of your own dependants ; bat I loudly 
•ver that yon are mater masters now both at land and sea, 
those necessary spheres for carrying on the services of life, 
than any other power ; and may be greater yet if so inclined. 
There is not now a king, there is not any nation in the uni- 
versal world able to withstand that navy which at this junc- 
ture yon can launch out to sea. Why is not this extensive 
power regarded in balancing the loss of your houses and lands, 
those intolerable damages which yon think yon have suffered 1 
It is not so reasonable to grieve and despond tinder vath 
petty losses, as to despise from the thought that they are 
merely the trappings and embellishments of wealth ; to fix 
the firm remembrance within ns, that liberty, in defence of 
which we are ready to hazard oar aH, will easily give as those 
trifles again ; and that, by tamely submitting to oar enemies, 
the possession of all we have wiB be taken from ns. We 
ought not in either of these respects to degenerate from ovr 
fathers. By toil, and toil alone, they gained these valuable ac- 
quisitions, defended themselves in the possession, snd be- 
queathed the precious inheritance to us. And to lose the ad- 
vantages we have possessed, will be much more disgraceful 
than to have miscarried in their pursuit. But we ought to 
encounter our enemies not with valour only, but with confi- 
dence of success. Valour starts up even in a coward, if he 
once prevails through lucky ignorance : but such a confidence 

* Pericles here is about to c o nvin ce the Athenians, that they 
may rise to supreme dominion in consequence of their naval su- 
periority. It was his ambition to execute the grand extensive 
plan which was formed originally by Themistocles. And the 
words In which he introduceth this topic are so full of energy, 
that they bear hard upon a translator. He calls it a point— 
Xiftwiarrtpav qrwm rw xoovmtfvtr. My first att e m p ts at them 
were very feint and i m perfect I was soon convinced of it by 
the greatest genius of the age, who did me dm honour to read 
over this speech in manuscript, and who, as he thinks and speaks 
like Pericles, could not endure that any of his words should be 
depreciated. I hope now I have expressed all the ideas which 
the original words include. Mr. Hobbes hath entirely dropped 
them in his translation. 
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mint be* in every mind which » scno oary e onmi ce d of its 
own ouperiority, as w how oar ease. Nay, even when the* 
rnateit m equal, the certainty of what iraat ho dot* ariamg 
from ari inward bravery, idda tho greater secnvity to courage. 
Confidence, then, w not built on hope, which acta only in «n- 
oertataty but on the sedate determination of what it ia able 
to perform, in assurance of which is more guarded against 
viBWjBpoitftnoniB.' 

44 ft iere^oryoerfaty to support elm pts^ 
itt \\ to a ma* yon pride yourselves) with which Ha oxaeoanw 
mk» invests Our community, and either not to fly from toils or 
never to aim at gkry. Think not yon have only one point at 
aftttee, the alternative of slavery instead of freedom ; bat think 
also of the utter loss of sovereignty, and the danger of ven- 
geance for all the offenoes yon have given in the practice of 
nt. To resign it is not m your power, — end of this let hhn 
be aeetrred, who tonnes through fear, and hopes to earn in- 
demnity by exerting it no longer. In your hands it hath ran 
oat into a kind of tyranny. To take it op t e ems indeed un- 
juet, bet to lay it down is exceeding dangerous. And if such 
dastardly souls could persuade others, they would soon bring 
thin state to utter ruin, or indeed any other where they wore 
members, and enjoyed the chief administration of aAirs. For 
the undisturbed and quiet life will be of abort continnaiaxi 
without the interposition of a vigilant activity. Slavery ia 
never to be endured by a state that once hath g ot mn a d ' 
such a situation can be tolerable only to that which hath ever 
been dependant. 

" Suffer not yourselves, therefore, to bo seduced by men of 
such mean and grovelling tempers, nor level yonr resent- 
ments at me— since, though I advised tho war, it was not be- 
gun without your approbation— if the enemy hath invaded 
you in such a manner as- yon could not bat expect from yoor 
own resolutions never to be dependant. What though be- 
yond our apprehensions we have suffered tho sad visitation of 
pestilence t Such misfortunes no human foresight will be 
able to prevent— though I know that even this hath in some 
measure served to sharpen your aversion to me. But if this 
he just, I claim as my lawful right the glory of all those happy 
contingencies which may ever befall you beyond your expec- 
tation. Tho evils inflicted by heaven must be borne with pa- 
tient resignation ; and the evils by enemies witn manly far*- 
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tnde. Such rational behaviour hath hitherto been habrtiialin 
.Athens ; let it not now be reversed by yon ; — by you, who know 
to whet a pitch of excellence the state hath risen in the esteem 
of the world, by not yielding to adversity, but by braving all 
the honors of war, and pooling forth its blood in the glo- 
rious cause, hath reached the highest summit of power, and 
ever since retained it. The memory of this time itself will 
never be able to efface, even though we may suffer it to droop 
and perish in our hands— as what is human most decline. 
Our memory I say, who, though Grecians ourselves, gave 
laws to all other Grecians, stood the shock of most formida- 
ble wars, resisted them all when combined against us, con- 
quered them all when separately engaged, and maintained 
ourselves in possession of the most nourishing and most power- 
ful state in the world. These things let the indolent and 
sluggish soul condemn, but these let the active and industri- 
ous strive to emulate, for these they who cannot attain will 
envy. 

" To be censured and maligned for a time hath been the 
fate of all those whose merit hath raised them above the com- 
mon level ; but wise and judicious is the man who, enjoying 
the superiority, despiseth the envy. An aversion so conceiv- 
ed will never last. His merit soon breaks forth in ail its 
splendour, and his glory is afterward handed down to poster- 
ity never to be forgotten. You, who have so clear a prospect 
before you, both of what will be some time glorious, and of 
what at present is not disgraceful, recollect your own worth 
and secure both. Sink not so low as to petition terms from 
the Lacedsmonians ; nor let them imagine that you feel the 
weight of your present misfortunes. The man whose resolu- 
tion never sinks before it, but strives by a brave opposition to 
repel calamity, such — whether in a public or private capacity 
—most be acknowledged to be the worthiest man." 

By arguments like these did Pericles endeavour to mollify 
the resentments of the Athenians against himself, and to di- 
vert their minds from their public calamities. In regard to the 
public, they seemed to be satisfied with all that he had urged ; 
they desisted from soliciting an accommodation with the La- 
cedwmonians ; and were more hearty than ever for continu* 
imj the war. Yet, in their own private concerns, they were 
grievously dejected under their present misfortunes. The 
poor citizens, who had but little, could not bear with patience 
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the Iossof that little. The rich and the great regretted the 
loss of tbeir estates* with their country-teats and splendid 
furniture ; bat worst of all, that instead of peace the^bad the 
sad alternative of war. However, neither poor nor rich aba- 
ted their displeasure to Pericles till they had laid upon him a 
pecuniary fine.* And yet, no Ion* time after — so unsteady 
are the humours of the peopl e the y elected him general 
again, and intrusted him with the. administration of aflaira. 



The keen sense they had at first of their own private lo 
soon grew blunt and unaffecting, and they could not but allow 
him the most capable person to provide for all the orgeat 
necessities of the public. For the supreme authority he en- 
' joyed in times of peace he had exercised with great modera- 
tion ; he was vigilant and active for the good of the commu- 
nity, which never made so great a figure as under his admin- 
istration ; and after the war broke out it is plain he best knew 
the reach of its ability to carry- it on. He lived two years 
and six months from its commencement : and after his death, t 



* Plutarch (in the life of Pericles) says, Authors are not agreed 
about the quantity of the fine at this time laid upon Pericles. 
Some lower it to fifteen talents, others mount it up to fiftv. 
The demagogue who incited the people to fine him is also said 
by some to have been Cleon, with whose genius and character 
the reader will soon become acquainted. 

f As the historian is here going to take his leave of Pericles, 
he adjoins a true representation of his patriotic spirit, his great 
abilities, his judicious foresight, and successful administration. 
And here the reader may be informed of some points which Thu- 
cydides either thought needless when he wrote, or foreign to 
his subject. — Pericles had two sons by his former wife. The 
eldest of them proved a great vexation to his father, who was 
nnable to support him in his expensive way of living. Pericles 
had no large estate, and he was not richer for fingering the pub- 
lic money. He laid it all out in adorning his Athens, and was 
rewarded for it by giving so many magnificent and lasting proofs 
of his fine taste in painting, sculpture, and building. For the 
city of Rome received not so much decoration from her founda- 
tion till the time of the Cesars, as Athens did from Pericles alone. 
Yet economy was his passion at home, as that of his son Xan- 
tippus was luxury. This son, however, was taken off by the 
plague, as was afterward a sister of Pericles, most of his inti- 
mates and relations, and his other son Paralus. This last was 
the heaviest blow ; he felt it deeply : and all Athens did all tha 
lay in their power to comfort him, since, contrary to a law 
I.— T 
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his judicious foresight in regard to this war ww more ani 
more acknowledged. For he had assured diem they eouW 
not fail of success, provided they would sot meddle by land, 
bat apply themselves solely to their navy, without being sob- 
crtoos to enlarge their territories in this war, or expoeinf 
Athens itself to danger. Bat they had recourse to schemes 
quite opposite to these, nay, even to some that had no con- 
nexion at all with this war, wherein private ambition or pri- 
vate interest pushed them to such management as was injpr/ 
prejudicial to. themselves and their allies. Whenever that* 
politic schemes succeeded, private persons earried*orT all toe 
honour and advantage ; whenever they miscarried, the hard- , 
ships of the war fell more severely on the state. Hie reason 
was this — Pericles, a man of acknowledged worm and ability, 
and whose integrity was undoubtedly proof against corrop- 

Pericles' own making, they enrolled his son Pericles* whom he 
had by Asnasia, an Athenian of the toll blood. At length Jw 
was seized himself by the plague ; and, after languishing a long 
time in a manner different to most others, died of it. In his last 
moments he showed to a friend who was visiting him a charm 
which the women had hung about his neck, as if he were akk 
indeed when he could submit to such foolery. When several of 
them were sitting round his bed, and, thinking he did not hear 
them, were enumerating the great exploits of his life, the shi- 
ning incidents of his administration, his victories, and the nine 
trophies he had erected, he interrupted them with these words : 
" I wonder you lay stress upon suck actions, in which fortune 
claims a share along with me, and which many others have per- 
formed as well as myself, and yet pass over the highest glory 
and most valuable part of my character, that no citizen of Athena 
ever put on mourning through me." The wonderful man, 
though engaged for forty years in business, and constantly at- 
tacked by every furious, seditious, and turbulent Athenian, had 
never, amid all his power, given way to the spirit of revenge. 
For this, as Plutarch finely observes, he in some measure de- 
served the lofty title of Olympian, too arrogant in any other light 
for man to wear; since gentleness of manners and the habits at 
mercy and forgiveness raise men to the nearest resemblance oi 
the gods. Plutarch adds, that the Athenians never regretted 
any man so much, and with so much reason. If the reader be 
willing to hear any more of Aspasia, the same writer tells us 
that, after the death of Pericles, she married one Lyaicles, a low 
and obscure man, and a dealer in cattle, whom, however, aba 
improved into an Athenian of the first class. 
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tissi, kept we pecpae m orier by a gsntle ; v 
was not so modi directed bv then as their principal director. 
He had not worked himself into power by indirect methods 
and therefore was not obliged to sooth and honour took ca- 
prices, but could contradict and disregard their anger with pe- 
culiar dignity. Whenever he saw them bent on projects in- 
jurious or unreasonable, he terrified them so by the force of 
his eloquence, that he made them tremble and desist ; and 
when they were disquieted by groundless apprehensions, he 
animated them afresh into brave resolution. The state un- 
der him, though styled a democracy, was in fact a monarchy. 
Mia successors, more on a level with one another, and yet 
every one affecting to be chief, were forced to cajole the peo- 
ple, and so to neglect the concerns of the public. This was 
the source of many grievous errors, as must unavoidably he 
the case in a great community and possessed of large domin- 
ion ;-~*bot in particular of the expedition to Sicily, the ill con* 
duct of which did not appear so flagrantly in relation to those 
against whom it was undertaken, as to the authors and movers 
of it, who knew not how to make the proper provision for 
those who were employe^ in it: for, engaged in their own 
private contests for power with the people, they had not suf- 
ficient attention to the army abroad," and at home were em- 
broiled in mutual altercations. Yet, notwithstanding the 
miscarriage in Sicily, in which they lost their army, with the 
greater part of their fleet, and the sedition which instantly 
broke out in Athens, they bravely resisted for three years to- 
gether, not only their first enemies in the war, but the Sicilians 
also in conjunction with them ; the greater part of their de- 
pendants revolted from them, and at length Cyrus, the lung's 
son, who, favouring, the Peloponnesians, supplied them with 
money for the service ^ their fleet ;—- nor could at last be 
conquered, till, by their own intestine feuds, they were utterly 
disabled from resisting longer. So much better than any 
ether person was Pericles acquainted with their strength, 
when he marked out such a conduct to them as would infalli- 
bly have enabled the Athenian state to have continued the 
war longer than the Peloponnesians could possibly have done. 
The Lacedaemonians, injunction with their allies, the same 
summer fitted out a fleet of one hundred ships against the 
Island Zacynthus, which lies over against EUs. They are a 
colony ot the Achsans of Peloponnesus, and were then in 
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/ 
league with fne Athenians. On board this fleet were a thoa 
•and heavy-armed Lacedemonians ; and Gnemus the Sparta* 
commanded in the expedition. Making a descent upon the 
island, they ravaged mat part of the country ; bat finding 
the entire redaction of it impracticable, they re-embarked and 
returned home. 

In the close of the same summer, Aristeus the Corinthian, 
Aneristus, Nicolaus, Protodemus, and Timagoras of Tegea, 
ambassadors from the Lacedaemonians, and Potis the Argrve, 
without any public character, travelling into Asia to engage 
the Persian king to supply them with men and money for 
carrying on the war, on their journey stop first in Thrace, 
and address themselves to Shakes the son of Teres. They 
had a mind to try if they could prevail upon him to quit the 
Athenian alliance ; to march to the relief of Potida&a, now be- 
sieged by the Athenians ; to desist for the future from giving 
the latter any assistance ; and to obtain from him a safe con- 
duct through his territory, for the continuance of their journey 
beyond the Hellespont, to Pharnaces son of Pharnabazos, 
who would afterward conduct them in safety to the royal 
court. Learchus the son of Calhmachus, and Ameimades 
the son of Philemon, happening at that time to be with SitaL- 
ces, on an embassy from Athens, persuaded the son of Sitai* 
ces, who had been made a citizen of Athens, to seize and de- 
- liver them up to them, that they might not go forward to the 
king, to the prejudice of that community of which he was a 
member. He, hearkening to their advice, arrests them just 
as they were going on shipboard to cross the Hellespont, af- 
ter they had travelled through Thrace to the spot marked for 
their embarcation. He executed this by means of some 
trusty persons despatched purposely after them, along with 
Learchus and Ameiniades, and expressly ordered to deliver 
them up to the latter : they, so soon as they had got them in 
their power, carried them to Athens. Upon their arrival there 
the Athenians, standing in great fear of Aristeus, lest upon 
escape he might do them further mischief, since before this 
he had been the author of all the projects to their prejudice 
both at Potidaea and in Thrace, put them to death on the 
very day of their arrival, unjudged, and suing in vain to be 
heard, and cast them into pits. ' This cruel usage of them 
they justified from the example of the Lacedemonians, who 
had in the same manner put to death' and oast into pits the 
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Athenian merchants and those of their allies whom they had 
seized in the trading vessels upon the coasts of Peloponnesus. 
For in the beginning of the war, the Lacedaemonians had 
put to death as enemies all those whom they could take at 
sea — not those only who belonged to the states in alliance 
with the Athenians, but even such as were of the yet neutral 
communities. 

About the same time, in the end of summer, the Ambra- 
ciots, in conjunction with many of the Barbarians whom they 
had excited to take up arms, invaded Argos of Amphilochia, 
and made excursions over all its dependant territory. Tfcetr 
enmity Against the Arrives took its original from hence. 
This Argos was first built, and this province of Amphilochia 
first planted, by Amphilochus, the son of Amphisxans, im- 
mediately after the Trojan war; who, on his return home, 
being dissatisfied with the state of affairs in that other Argos, 
founded this city in the Gulf of Ambracia, and gave it the 
same name with the place of his nativity. It soon became 
the largest city of Amphilochia, and the inhabitants were moat 
powerful of any thereabouts. Yet many generations after, 
being sunk by misfortunes, they prevailed upon the Ambraciots 
bordering upon Amphilochia to unite with them. This com- 
munity of residence brought them to their present use of one 
common language, the Greek ; but the rest of the Ampbne- 
chians are still Barbarians. Yet in process of time, the Am- 
braciots drove the Argives from among them, and kept pos- 
session of the city for themselves. Upon this event the 
Amphilochians threw themselves under the protection of the* 
Acarnanians, and both together implored the succour of the 
Athenians, who sent thirty ships to their assistance under the 
command of Phormio. Upon Phormio'a arrival they took 
Argos by storm ; made all the Ambraciots slaves ; and then 
both the Amphilochians and Acarnanians settled themselves 
together in the city. To these incidents was first owing the 
league offensive and defensive between the Athenians and 
Acarnanians. The chief cause of the inveteracy which the 
Ambraciots bore to the Argives, was their having made them 
in this manner slaves ; and which afterward impelled them, 
in the confusion of this war, to form this invasion with the 
junction of the Chaonians and some other neighbouring Bar- 
pariana. Advancing up to Argos, they were entire masters 
of the whole territory, but in vain endeavoured to take the 
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town by mrnlt ; upon which they again retained home, and 
dispersed to their respective nations. Such were the trans- 
action* of the summer. 

On the first approach of winter, the Athenians sent oat 
twenty ships to cruise on the coasts of Peloponnesus, under 
the command of Phormio ; who, filing Mb station before Nan 
pectus, kept so strict a guard, that nothing durst pass in or 
out from Corinth and the Gulf of Crissa. Six other ship* 
they sent to Caria and Lycia, under the command of Mefe- 
sander, to levy contributions there, and to stop the excursion? 
of the Peloponnesian privateers, harbouring in those parts, 
from molesting the course of their trading-vessels from Pha- 
eeha, Phoenicia, and the adjacent continent. Meleaander, 
with the Athenian and confederate force he had on board his 
ships, landed in Lycia, and was defeated in the first battle, in 
which he lost part of his army and his own life. 

The same winter the Potideans, as they were no longet 
able to hold out the siege, and as, besides, the irruptions of 
the Pejoponnesians into Attica had not induced the Athenians 
Xo raise it, their provisions being quite spent, and among 
other calamities to which their extremities had reduced them, 
having been forced to feed upon one another, they held a 
parley about their surrender w«h the Athenian officers who 
commanded in the siege,* Xenopbon the son of Euripides, 

* In this siege of Pottdea two persons served among the 
heavy-armed as private soldiers, one of whom was the glory of 
human nature ; and the other the glory and bane of his country : 
I mean the divine Socrates, and at this time young Akibiadea. 
Plutarch (in the Life of Alcibiades) says, they lav m the same 
tent, and fought always aide by side. Once, in a sharp skirmish, 
both of them distinguished themselves above all their fellow- 
soldiers. Alcibiades at length was wounded, and dropped* 
Socrates stood over and defended him, and saved both him and 
his arms from the enemy. Socrates, therefore, had the justeet 
right to the public reward, as the person who had behaved beat 
in this action. But when the generals, on account of Alcibia- 
des' quality, showed a great desire to confer honour upon him, 
Socrates, willing also to increase his ardour for gallant actions, 
turned witness in his favour, and procured him the wreath and 
the public present of a complete suit of armour. Socrates 
coveted no recompense for brave exploits but the consciousness 
of having performed them, and young Alcibiades was to be 
nursed up to virtue. He was capable of every degree either of 



lnerea By long tying aoroeu m tbe winter sassou, sad 
carrying on the Mm had already eaat Alhana two 
L talents,* granted them a competition. The tens* 
m were these—' 1 That they should out the place 
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Hestiodorus die son of Aristoelides, and Phanomacfans the 
son of Callimachns. They, sensible of the haidshipe their 
troops suffered by long lying abroad in the i 

that the carrying on the i 

thousand ta' 

agreed on i ^ # . 

with their wives, their children, and arafliariea, every "man 
with qpe suit of clothing, but the women with two ; and with 
a certain sum of money to defray the expense of their depar- 
ture." By virtue of this composition they west away to 
Chalcis, where every one shifted for himself Bet the Athe- 
nians called their generals to account for their conduct, he- 
cause they had signed this composition without their privity 
(for they thought it in their power to have made th—n wnm 
render at discretion), and afterward sent to Potidssa some of 
their people, whom they settled in a colony there. These 
thingpB were done this winter, and so ended the second year 
of this war, the history of which hath been compiled by Thn- 
cydides. 

yjtAB m.f 

Early the next summer, the Peloponnesians and their 
allies, omitting the incursion as before mto Attica, marched 
their forces against Platea. Archidamus, son of Zeuxidamua, 
King of the Lacedemonians, commanded, who, having en- 
camped his army, was preparing to ravage the adjacent coun- 
try. He was interrupted by an embassy from the Plateaus, 
who addressed themselves to him in the following manner. 

44 The war, .O Arc^idamus. and Lacedemonians, you are 
now levying on Platea, is a flagrant breach of common jus- 
tice, a blemish on your honour and that of your fathers. 

Pausanias the Lacedemonian, son of Cleombrofcue, when 

aided by those Grecians who cheerfully exposed themselves 
to the dangers of that, battle which was fought on our lanifc- 
he had delivered Greece from Persian slavery, at a public 
sacrifice to Jupiter the deliverer, solemnized by him on that 
occasion in the public forum of Platea, called all the confed- 
•rates together, and there conferred these privileges on the 

rirtue or vice ; and Socrates always endeavoured to encourage 
aim in the former, and gave his eager and enterprising soul the 
just direction. 
* 38-7,500*. sterling. t Before Christ 4&9. 
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PlatsHuis — * Tint they should have free possession of the city 
and territory belonging to it, to be governed at their own dis- 
cretion ; — that no one should ever unjustly make war upon 
them or endeavour to enslave them ; and, in case of such at- 
tempts, all the confederates then present should avenge it to 
the utmost of their power.' Such grateful returns did your 
lathers make us in recompense of our valour, and the zeal 
we excited in the common dangers. Tet their generosity 
you are now reversing — you, with the Thebans oar inveterate 
foes, are come hither to enslave us. But by the gods who 
were then witnesses to the oath they swore, by all the tute- 
lary deities both of your own and of our community, we ad- 
jure you to do no damage to Plateau ground, nor to violate 
your oaths, but to retire and leave us in that state of inde 
pendence which Pausanias justly established for us.*' To 
these words of the Plateaus Archidamus made this reply : 

"What you have urged, ye 'men of Platsa, is just and 
reasonable, if it be found agreeable to your actions. Let the 
declarations of Pausanias be observed; be free and inde- 
pendent yourselves, and at the same time vindicate their own 
freedom to others, to those who, after participation of the 
same common dangers, made that oath m your, favour, and 
yet are now enslaved by the Athenians. To rescue them and 
others from that slavery have oar preparations been made, 
this war hath been undertaken. You who know what liberty 
is, and are such advocates for it, do you abide firmly by your 
oaths ; at least, as we heretofore advised you, keep at quiet, 
enjoying only what is properly your own ; side with neither 
party ; receive both in the way of friendship, in the way of 
enmity, neither. To a conduct like this we never shall ob- 
ject." 

When the Platean ambassadors had heard this reply of 
Aifchidamus they returned into the city, and communicating 
what had passed to the body of the citizens, they carried back 
in answer to him—" That they could not possibly comply 
with his proposals without the consent of the Athenians, be- 
cause their wives and children were in their power — that they 
were apprehensive a compliance might endanger their whole 
community, since in such a case either the Athenians might 
not confirm the neutrality, or the Thebans, who were com- 
prehended in the same neutral oath to the two principal 
powers, might again attempt to seize their city." Arcbida- 
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mna» to remove their apprehensions, spoke as follows : " De- 
liver wp your city and yoar houses to us Lacedemonians ; let 
us know the bound* of year territoiy, and the exact number of 
your trees, and make as true a calculation as you possibly 
can of all that belongs to you. Depart yourselves, and re* 
side wherever yep please, so long as the war continues ; at 
the end of it we will restore every thing again. In the mean- 
time we will make the best use of every thing intrusted to 
us, and pay you an annual equivalent for your subsistence." 
Upon hearing this, they again returned into the city, and the 
whole hody of the people assisting at a general consultation, 
they returned for answer — "That they desired only to com- 
municate the proposals to the Athenians, and then with their 
approbation would accept them. In the meantime they beg- 
ged a suspension of arms, and to have their lands spared from 
'depredation." He granted them a truce for the time requi- 
site to receive an answer, and forbore ravaging the country. 
The ambassadors of Plataa, having been at Athens, and 
consulted with the Athenians, return again with this answer 
to their city : " The Athenians say that in no preceding time, 
ever since we entered into confederacy with them, did they 
ever suffer us in any respect to be injured ; that neither win 
they neglect us now, but send us a powerful aid. And you 
they solemnly ad jure,, by the oaths which your fathers have 
sworn, to admit.no change or innovation in the league sub- 
sisting between you and them." When the ambassadors had 
thus delivered the answer of the Athenians, after some con- 
sultation, the Platvans resolved " never to desert them, to 
bear any devastation of their lands, nay? if such must be the 
case, to behold it with patience* and to suffer any extremities 
to which their enemies might reduce them ; — that, further, no 
person should. stir out of the city, but ait answer be given 
from the walls— That it was impossible for them to accept 
the terms proposed by the Lacedemonians." 

This was no sooner heard than Archidamus the king made 
tms solemn appeal to all their tutelary heroes and gods. 
" Ye gods and heroes," said he, " who protect this region of 
Rates* bear witness to us, that it was not till after a viola- 
tion of oaths already swom that we have marched into this 
country, where our fathers, through the blessings you sent 
dswn upon their prayers* overcame the Medea, and which you 
met made that fortunate field- whereon the arms of Greece 
I.— U 
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were crowned with victory — end lint, 1 

■ndertake, oar every step shall be 

We have offered many honourable ee 

•re ell rejected. Grant, therefore, oof a 

first transgressors of justice may receive ~ 

and that those who fight with equity flamy obtain 

After this solemn address to the gods, he lo o u e d nphtaanny 




He first of all formed an c n U oot ue round about then* wvh 
the trees they had felled, so that no one coeld get oot of the 
'la aaoont of em " 



city. In the next place, they raised a mount of earth L uf m u 
the place, hoping that it could not long hoM out a si eg e 
against the efforts of so Inge an army. Having fatted *> 
quantity of timber on Moent Cidaeron, with it -they fram e d 
the mount on either side, that tans cased it might; p e inna a 
the service of a wall, and that the earth might be kept from ' 
mouldering away too fast. Upon it they heaped a. qnentity 
of matter, both stones and earth, and whatever else would 
cement together and increase the balk. This wok fimpliij 
ed them for seventy days and nights without intermission, aA 
being alternately employed in it, so that one part of the army 
was carrying it on, while the other took the n e c e aaaiy re- 
freshments of food and sleep. These Lacedemonians w ho 
had the command over the hired troops of the other state* 
hid the care of the work, and obliged them ail to assist m 
carrying it on. The Plateaus, seeing th» mount raised to m 
great height, built a counterwork of weed, dose to that peat 
of the city wall against which this mount of earth was t hro w n 
op, and strengthened the inside of it with brick*, which they 
got for this use by pulling down the adjacent booses* The 
wooden case was designed to keep it firm together, and pre* 
vent the whole pile from being weakened by its ll «'gHt 
They farther covered it over with sheepskins and bides of 
beasts, to defend the workmen from inisarfe- weapons, and to* 
preserve the wood from being fired by the enemy. This work 
within was raised to a great height, and the mount was rained 
with equal expedition without. Upon this, the Platsans had- 
recourse to another device. They broke a hole through the 
wall, close to which the mount was raised, and drew the/ 
earth away from under it into the city. But this being din* 
covered by the Peloponnesians, they threw into the hoe* 
hurdles made of reeds and stuffed win clay, whieh, being of 
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a firm consistence, could not be dag away like earth. By 
this they were excluded, and so desisted for a while from 
their former practice. Yet digging a subterraneous passage 
from out of the city, which they so luckily continued that it 
undermined the mount, they again withdrew the earth from 
under it. This practice long escaped the discovery of the 
besiegers, who, still heaping on matter, yet the work grew 
rather less, as the earth was drawn away from the bottom, 
and that above fell in to fill up the void. However, still ap- 
prehensive that, as they were few in number, they should not 
be able long to hold out against such numerous besiegers, 
they had recourse to another project. They desisted from 
carrying oh the great pile which was to counterwork the 
mount, and beginning at each end of it where the wall was 
low, they run another wall in the form of a crescent along 
the inside of the city, that, if the great wall should be taken, 
this might afterward hdld out, might lay the enemy under the 
necessity of throwing up a fresh mount against it, and that 
thus, the further they advanced, the difficulties of the siege 
might be doubled, and be carried on with increase of danger. 
When their mount was completed, the Peloponnesians 
played away their battering-engines against the wall ; and 
one of them worked so dexterously from the mount against 
the great pile within, that they shook it very much, and 
threw Hie Plataans into consternation. Others they applied 
in different parts against the wall, the force of which was 
broken by the Platsearis, who threw ropes around them ; they, 
also tied large beams together, with long chains of iron at 
both ends of the beams, by which they hung downwards from 
two other transverse beams inclined and extended beyond the 
wall ; — these they drew along obliquely, and against what- 
ever part they saw the engines of battery to be aimed, they 
let go the beams with a full swing of the chains, and so 
dropped them down directly upon it, which, by the weight of 
the stroke, broke off the beak of the battering-machine. Upon 
this the Peloponnesians, finding all their engines useless, and 
their mount effectually counterworked by the fortification 
within, concluded it a business of no little hazard to take the 
place amid so many obstacles, and prepared to draw a circum- 
vallation about it. 

But at first they were willing to try whether it were not 
possible to set the towa on fire, and bum it down, as »t wa» 
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not large, by help of a brisk gale of wind ; for they cast their 
thoughts towards every expedient of taking it without a large 
expense and* a tedious blockade. Procuring for this purpose 
a quantity of fagots, they tossed them from their own mount 
into the void space between the wall and the inner fortifica- 
tion. As many hands were employed in this business, they 
had soon filled it up, and then proceeded to toss more of them 
into the other parts of the city lying beyond, as far as they 
could, by the advantage which the eminence gave them. 
Upon these they threw fiery balls made of sulphur and pitch, 
which caught the fagots, and soon kindled such a flame as be- 
fore this time no one had ever seen kindled by the art of man. 
It hath indeed sometimes happened, that wood growing upon 
mountains hath been so heated by the attrition of the winds, 
that without any other cause it hath broken out into fire and 
flame. But this was exceeding fierce ; and the Plataeans, who 
had baffled all other efforts, were very narrowly delivered 
from perishing by its fury ; for it cleared the city to a great 
distance round about, so that no Plataean durst approach it : 
and if the wind had happened to have blown along with it, 
as the enemy hoped, they must all unavoidably have perished. 
It is now reported, that a heavy rain falling on a sudden, at- 
tended with claps of thunder, extinguished the flames, and 
put an end to this imminent danger. 

The Peloponnesians, upon the failure of this pioj 6 ?** 
marched away part of their army ; but continuing the remain- 
der there, raised a wall of circumvallation quite round the city, 
the troops of every confederate state executing a determinate 
part of the work. Both inside and outside of this wall was 
a ditch* and by first digging these they had got materials for 
brick. This work being completed about the rising of Arc- 
turua,* they left some of their own men to guard half of the 
wall, the other half being left to the care of the Boeotians ; 
then, marched away with the main army, and dismissed the 
auxiliary forces to their respective cities. Tlie Platsjans had 
ajready sent away to Athena their wives, their children, theii 
old people, and all the useless crowd of inhabitants. Th ere 
were only left in the town during this siege four hundred 
Plataeans, eighty Athenians, and one hundred and ten women 
to prepare their food. This was the whole number of then* 

* Beginning of September 
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when the siege was first formed ; nor was there any other 
person within the wall, either slave or free. And m tha 
manner was the city of Platsea besieged in form. 

The same summer, and about the time that the army ap- 
peared before Platea, the Athenians, with a body of their 
own people, consisting of two thousand heavy-armed and 
two hundred horsemen, invaded the Chalcideane of Thrace 
and the Bottiaans. The corn was in the ear when this 
army was led against them, under the command of Xenophon 
the son of Euripides, and two colleagues. Coming sip to 
Spartohis, a town in Bottiaea, they destroyed the corn, and 
hoped to get possession of die place by the management of a 
faction they had within. Bat a contrary party, naving sent 
in good time to Olynthas, had procured from thence an aid 
of heavy-armed and other force for their protection. These 
even made a sally out of Spartolus, and forced the Athenians 
to a battle under the walls of the 'town. The heavy-armed 
Chalcideans, with some of their auxiliaries, are defeated by 
me Athenians, and retire into Spartolus. The horse 9 and 
light-armed Chalcideans get the better of the horse and light- 
armed Athenians ; but they had with them a small number 
of targeteers from the province called Crasis. On the first 
joining of battle other targeteers came to their assistance 
from Olynthus. The light-armed of Spartolus seeing this re- 
enforcement just come up, and reflecting that they had re- 
ceived no loss before, with reanimated courage again charge 
the Athenians, in conjunction with the Chalcidean horse 
and the fresh re-enforcement. The Athenians retire to the 
two companies which they had left to guard the baggage. 
Here they drew up again, and whenever they thought proper 
to charge, the enemy fell back ; when they retreated from 
the charge, the enemy pressed upon and infested them with 
missive weapons. The Chalcidean horse rode up where 
they thought they could break them, and falling in without 
fear of a repulse, put the Athenians to flight and pursued 
them to a great distance. The Athenians fly for refuge 
to Potidaa ; and afterward, obtaining a trace to fetch off 
their dead, return with their shattered army to Athens. In 
this action they lost four hundred and thirty men, and all 
their commanders. The Chalcideans and Botrtsjans erected 
' a trophy, and having taken proper care of their dead, separa 
ted to their own cities. 
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Hot long after this, in the same summer, the Ambraciots 
and Chaonians, who aimed at the total reduction of Acar- 
nania, and to compass a general defection there from the 
Athenians, prevailed upon the Lacedaemonians to supply them 
with •hipping from their confederate cities, and to send a. 
thousand heavy-armed into Acarnania. They told them that 
" if they would join them with a land and a naval force at 
the same time, it would he impossible for the Acarnania na 
to succour one another by sea ; that hence they might easily 
get all Acarnania into their power, from whence they might be- 
come masters of Zacynthus and Cephallene, and a stop would 
then be made to the Athenian cruises on the coasts of Pelo- 
ponnesus ; nay, that there was even a hope of reducing Nao- 
pactue." This scheme was pleasing to the Lacedemonian*, 
who ordered Cnemus (yet their admiral) to sail thither with 
a few ships, having on board the heavy-armed ; and circula- 
ted orders to their confederates to fit out their ships, and 
repair with all expedition to Leucas. The Corinthians were 
those who showed most zeal for the Ambraciots, a colony of 
their own ; and the shipping of Corinth, Sicyon, and the ad- 
jacent places, was prepared with all possible expedition ; but 
that of Leucas, Anectorium, and Ambracia, was already at 
Leocas, and waiting for the rest Cnemus and the thousand 
heavy-armed performed their voyage undiscovered by Phor- 
mio, who commanded the Athenian fleet of twenty sail, sta- 
tioned round Naupactus, and immediately landed his men for 
the destined service. Besides the thousand Peloponnesians 
he brought with him, he was now joined by the Ambraciots, 
Leucadiana, Anactorians, of the Grecians ;— of the Barba- 
rians, by a thousand Chaonians not subject to a regal govern- 
ment, but commanded by Photius and Nicanor, men of those 
families which had a right to command by annual election. 
With the Chaonians came the Thesprotians, who also had no 
king. SabyUntfaus, guardian of their King Tharyps, yet a 
minor, led the Moiosaians and Antitanians. The Paraveana 
were headed by their own King Orcedus, who had also the 
command of a thousand Orestians, subjects of Antiochjus, 
which served with his troops by the permission of Antiochua. 
Perdiccas sent also a thousand Macedonians, of which the 
Athenians were ignorant, but these were not yet come up. 

Yftth these forces Cnemus began his march, without wait- 
ing the arrival of the ships from Corinth, and, passing through 
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Axgm, they destroyed Limnsm, * village unfortified They 



ma^ch next for Stratus, the capital city of Acarnania, jedgiag 
that, if they first took this, all other places would readily sub- 
mit. The Acatnaiiiane, finding a large amy broken ia imoag 
them by land, and note enemies coming to attack theai by 
sea, gave up all view of succouring cue another* sad stood 
separately on their own defence. They seat information to 
Phormie, aad requested him to come up to their relief. He 
sent them word "he could not possibly leave Nauasctes 
without a guard, when a fleet was ready to aad from Corinth." 
The Peloponnesians and their allies, dividing themselves into 
three dooms, advanced towards the city of the Stratians, 
with * design to appear before it, and, if it did not surrender 
at once, to atom it without loss of time. The Cbaoniaas 
and' the rest of the Barbarians marched in the middle ; to 
the right were the I^eacadians, Anactorians, aad their aunl- 
lanes ; to the left Cnemus with his Peloponaesians aad Anv 
bmciats; each body at so great a. distance, from the rest, 
that sometimes they were out of one another's sight The 
Grecians, in their march, kept firm within ranks, sad guard- 
ed all their motions, till they came up to the spot fit for their 
encampment. But the Ghaonians, confident of their own 
bravery, and valuing themselves as the most martial people 
ia that part of the world, could not bear the delay of env 
caaaping, but, with the rest of the Barbarians, rushing ea- 
gerly forward, thought to take the town at a shout, and carry 
all the honour. The Stratians, finding them thus advanced, 
thought that, could they master them thus detached, the Gre- 
cians would become more averse to attack them. "With 
this view, they place ambuscades in the approaches of the 
city ; and when the enemy was near, rush up* at once mom 
the places of emirasb, and out of the city, charging them 
on-all sides. The Chaonians are thrown into consternation, 
and many of them are slain. The rest of the Barbarians, 
when they saw them give way, durst not keep their ground, 
but fled immediately. Neither of the Grecian bodies knew 
any thing of this engagement, so hastily had those advanced, 
and were supposed to have done it only to encamp with 
greater expedition. But when the Barbarians came running 
back to them in disorderly rout, they received them into 
shelter, and all closing firm together, stood quiet the rest of 
the day. Th* Stratians durst not directly assault them, be- 
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cause the other Acarnanians were not yet come tip to then 
assistance, bat were continually slinging at them from a d» 
fence, thus harassing them abundantly, bttt tumble, without 



hotter weapons, to make them dislodge : the Acarnamans 
only could have attached them with effects*! 'vigour. 

By the favour of a dark night, Cnemtta withdrew his army 
by a quick march to the rivet Anapue, which » eighty sta- 
dia* distant from Strata*. The next day he obtains a trace 
to fetch off the dead. And the (Eniadae coming op m a 
friendly manner to bis relief, he went to take refuge among 
them, before the Acarnanians could draw their succours to- 
gether, and from thence the forces which composed his army 
marched to their own homes. Bat the Stratians erected a 
trophy on account of their victory over the Barbarians. 

The fleet of Corinth and the other confederate states, Coat 
was to sail from the Golf of Crissa Co attend the orders of 
Cnemus, and prevent the Acarnanians on the coast from sue* 
coming those within theJand, never arrives : for about dm 
time of the action at Stratus, they had been compelled to fight 
tiie Athenian squadron of twenty ships, stationed at N*«- 
pactus, under the command of Phormie. Phormio bad wafc*- 
ed their coming out of the golf, intending to attaek thwn •» 
soon as ever they got oat to sea. The Connthiano and the* 
allies sailed oat indeed, yet not so weU prepared to figo* W 
sea as to forward the land-expedition on Acaroenia. '* They 
never imaging that the Athenians, with their twenty strip** 
durst presume to attack them who had fort y « von . xet 
when they saw them steering the same course en the oppo- 
site shore, they kept first along their own coast, and afterward, 
from P*tr» of Achaia, stretched over to the opposite eid* 
m order to make for Acarnania. But now again they descried 
them standing directly against them from Ghaicis and the 
river Eveuas, and found they had observed their anchoring 
the night before. Thus are they compelled to come to as 
engagement in the midst of the open aea.f The shipa of 

* About eight miles. 

f Phormio was watching to' catch them in the open sea, t» n 
tvptfrupia, as Thucydides words it above. They were now out 
of the golf, stretching across the sea, in the midst of which 
Phormio came up to them, and engaged, xnru fteaw to iffy**! 
Thesea without the capes that form the mouth of the Golf <* 
Crissa is indeed a narrow sea, of wyfyu*. but then it was op* 
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every state Were under tbo eotanumA <ti those who had boon 
appointed by their principals: ever the Corinthians were 
Machon, leoeretes, add Agatharehidaa. Tlie T ' 



drew op their ships in form of * crude, m tame ae they pos- 
sibly could, without leaving open a passage for the ships of 
the enemy The head* of the alupe etood to tee, the eterne 
were tamed inward*. Within wore ringed the ami 



that attended the fleet, and five stupe Act wore prime sailers, 
which were to start out at narrow p ass ag es w h s io Tc i ' * 



enemy should begin the attack. The Amentans, thawing op 
their ships in a line, and sailing quite round them, braned 
along by them in their passage, and making o nee s ro ie feints 
of engaging, forced them to draw into a smaller t ouipaat. 
Phormio hod beforehand given strict orders not to enrage 
without the signal : for he hoped the enemy could not long 
preserve that order of battle like a land-army, bat that the 
ship* must mil fool open one another, and the amafl vessels 
within give them no little embarrassment ; that farther, the 
wind would blowout of the gtB% a* was usual every morning : 
in expectation of which he continued to sail roond abojt 
them, and then they could not possibly keep firm in their sta- 
tions ftrttny time. He thought, farther, that the time of en- 
gagement was entirely in his power, as hie ship* were the beat 
sailers, and that it was most advisable to begin at such a June- 
tore. As soon as that wind began to rise, and the greater 
ships, now contracted into a narrow circle, were disordered 
both by the Wind and the smaller vessels within, one ntting 
fool upon another, the poles were applied to push them off 
again ; amid the noise caused by this confusion, catting oat 
to take care, and cursing one another, they coald no longer 
hear the orders of their commanders or their masters ; and 
the tea beginning to run so high aato render useless the ©aw 
of raetrperienoed m arin ers, as they were, they left the as- 
oaanageable ships to the pilots' art. Exactly at this juncture 

sea in regard t the gulf within the capes, and gave Phormio all 
the advantages which more expert seamen knew how to use. 
As the Peloponnesian fleet stood out from Patne in Achaia, and 
the Athenian from Chalcis in iEtolia, the situation of those 
two places easily guides to the place of the engagement. Phor- 
mio got a deal of honour by this action, which Plutarch, in bis 
piece about the glory of the AMeman*,.reckons up among the 
moat remarkable exploits related by our historian. 
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Phormio giffM the aigaaL The Athenians engage, and a* 
the first shock sink one of the admiral-ships, and several more* 
afterward in the different parts of the engagement. They 
pursued their success with «o much fury,- that amid the gao- 
esal disorder not one durst think, of resisting, but all, with 
the greatest precipitation, (Bed towajds Patiw and Dyme of 
Achia. The Athenians, pursuing and taking twelve of their 
■hips, and having slaughtered most of the crews, draw off to 
Molychrium : and having erecteda trophy on &e promontory, 
and consecrated a ship to Neptune, returned to their station 
at Naupactus. 

The Pelopounesians, without loss of time, ex opt along the 
coast with the remnant of their fleet saved at Patres and 
Dyme, to Cyllene, a dock belonging to the Eleans ; whither, 
after the battle of Stratus, arrive aiso from Leucas, Coemue 
and the ships of that station, which ought to have been join- 
ed by these other. The Laood^monians send thither Ti- 
mocrates, Brasidas, and Lycophson, to assist Onemus in hie 
naval conduct, ordering him to get ready lor a more succeaa- 
ful engagement, and not to leave the dominion of the eea to 
such a small number of ships. For their late defeat appeal- 
ed to them quite unaccountable, especially as this was the 
first trial they had of an engagement at sea ; nor could they 
think it so much owing- to a want of skill in naval affaire, as 
to a want of courage, never balancing the long experience of 
the Athenians with their own short application to these mat- 
ters. Theae persons, therefore, they sent away in anger, who, 
coming to Cnemue, issued their circular orders to the state* 
for new quotas of shipping, and refitted what was already 
there for another engagement. Phonnio also sends meaaen 
gers to Athens with an account of theae preparations, and to 
report the victory they had already gained ; and requesting 
a farther re-enforcement of as many ships as they could ex- 
peditiously despatch, since he was in daily expectation of 
another fight. 

Twenty ships were the number they agree to send aim, 
but they ordered him who was to carry them to touch by the 
way at Crete. For Nicias, a Cretan of Qortys, a public friend 
of the Athenians, had persuaded them to appear before Cy- 
donia, assuring them that this place, wliich had been an ene- 
my to them, should soon be their own. This he insinuated 
merely to gratify die Polychnitaa, who bordered upon the Cy- 
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dosjao*. The commander, therefore, with these ships, went 
to .Crete, and joining the Polychnka, rawed the territory 
o/ the jCydoniaoe ; by which, together with adverse wind* 
and weather unfit for tea, no little time was nnisssonahly 
wasted away. 

The Peloponnesiane etOyllene, daring the tine that the 
Athenians Jay weather-bound in Crete, having got every thing 
in readiness for another engagement, sailed along the coast 
to Panormus of Achaia, where the land-forces of the Peto- 
ponneeians were come to forward their attempts^ Phormio 
likewiae, with the twenty ships which had fought the former 
battle, sailed op to Cape Molychrium, and lay at anchor just 
without it. This cape belonged to the Athenian alliance ,* bat 
the other cape over against it belonged to the Peloponnestans. 
The aim of sea which divides them is about seven stadiaf 
ever ; and this is the mouth of the Gulf of Crisss. The 
Peloponnesians, with a fleet of seventy-seven ships, rode 
also at anchor under the Cape of Achaia, which is not far 
distant from Panorama, where their land-forces lay. When 
they had here a sight of the Athenians, both parties lay for 
six or seven days oyer against each other, intent on the need- 
ful preparations for engaging. The scheme on each side 
was this : — The Peloponnesians, struck with their former de- 
feat, would not sail from without the capes into the open 
sea : — The Athenians would not enter into the straits, judg- 
ing it would be an advantage to the enemy to fight in a nar- 
row compass. At length Gnemue, Brasidas, and the other 
Feloponnesian commanders, desirous to come soon to an en- 
gagement, before the Athenian squadron should receive a re- 
enfofcemant, called -first their soldiers together, and seeing 
some of them not yet recovered from the terror occasioned 
by the farmer defeat, and by no means eager to fight again, 
endeavoured to animate and rouse up their courage by the 
following harangue : — 

" If the former engagement, ye men of Peloponnesus, af- 
fects any of you with sad apprehensions about the event of an- 
other, know that it by no means affords you any reasonable 
ground for such desponding thoughts. That was owing, as 

* The cape on the Peloponnesian side was called Rhranvpr 
the Rhium of Achaia ; the opposite cape, Antirrhiom, or Moqr- 
chrium. 

t About three quarters of a mile. 
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yon well know, to a deficiency in all needful preparations ; 
for yon were not then fitted out for sendee of sea, but for the 
service of lend. We then were distressed in several re- 
spects by the adverse turns of fortune ; and in some, we who 
fought for the first time at sea run into errors through want 
of skill. It thus happened that we were defeated, but not 
through any cowardice of Our own. There can be no reason 
for men, who were not conquered by superior courage, but 
Who can explicitly account for {he means of then* defeat, to 
let their spirits be sunk by a calamity merely accidental ; but 
they ought to reflect, that though fortune may disconcert 
human enterprises, yet that men can never be deserted by 
(heir Own valour ; and where true valour is, they ought not 
to*catch a plea from want of experience to palliate what 
signs of cowardice they betray. Inferior skin in you is by 
no means a balance for your superior valour. The ekpert- 
ness of your enemies, Which you so much dread, if it be ac- 
companied with valour, will indeed direct them in a perform- 
ance of their doty, amid all the hazards of War ; bat if it 
wants true valour, those hazards Will be too hard for all hu- 
man art. For foarbankheth the remembrance of what ought 
to be done ; and art without strength is quite unavailing. 
Place, therefore, your own superior valour in the balance 
against their superior slrill ; and remove the apprehensions 
flowing from your defeat by the recollection dial you were 
AOt prepared to fight. Ton have now the advantage of a 
larger number of ships, and an opportunity Of fighting on your 
own Coasts, in sight of a land-army of your own. Victory Ib 
generally Obtained by those who are most m nrnnber and beat 
provided. 80 that, upon dose examination, no reason ap- 
pears why we shouM dread the event. Our former miscar- 
riages make not against us ; hay, the past commission of 
them will instruct us now. Let every master, therefore, and 
every mariner, act his part with manly resolution ; let each 
take care to perform his duty, not quit tile post to which he 
is appointed. We shall take care to order the engagement 
in no worse a manner than our predecessors have done ; and 
shall leave no man any reason to etcose his cowardice. Yet, 
if any one will be a coward, he shall certainly receive £he 
punishment he deserves ; but the valiant shaH be honoured 
with rewards proportioned to their merit." 
In such terms did their commanders animate <fee Pelopon- 
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Besian*. Bat Phonnio— who began to apprehend m depree* 
sion of spirit* in hie own meg, since he plainly saw that by 
keeping their ship* dote together they were afraid of the 
&Wraroq| ship* ol the enemyr-~had a mind, by calling thorn 
together, to reinspire tfeem with courage, and give them an 
exhortation writable to their present condition. Ho had 
hitherto in aJJ his discourses insisted, and induced them to 
give htpn credit, that " no number of snipe coold be got to- 
gether large enough to make head against them." And hie 
seamen had long since been elated with thia presumption, that 
" aa they were Athenians, they ought not to avoid any fleet 
of the Peloponnesians, however numerous." But, when he 
»s>w t^em intimidated by the formidable object before their 
eyes, he thought it high time to endeavour to revive their 
sinking courage., The Athenian* being gathered round him, 
Het harangued thorn thus :— 

'* I have observed, my feUow-soldiere, that the number of 
your enemies hath struck you with fear : I have therefore 
called you together, aa I cannot bear to see you terrified with 
wh*t is by no means dreadful, These enemies of yours, 
whom you have already conquered, who in nowise think 
themselves a match for you, have got together a great num- 
ber of ships and a superior force. In. the next place, they 
come confidently to attack you, with the vain presumption 
that valour is only peculiar to themselves. Their confidence 
ie occasioned by their skill in the service of the land. Their 
frequent successes there induce them to suppose that they 
must ajao, for certainty, be victorious at sea. If they have 
amy reason to presume so far upon their excellence at lane* 
you have more to form presumptions in your own favour, 
since in natural courage they are not in the least superior to 
us, and if larger degrees of skill give either aide an advantage* 
we have hence an argument to be more confident oi success. 
The Lafjedajino n ians, now at the head of their league, merely 
to preserve their own reputation, have dragged, numbera 
hither to fight against their will ; otherwise, they durst never 
have attempted to engage us a second time, after receiving 
so signal a defeat. Frighten not yourselves with extrava* 
gant suspicions of their courage — but rather strike a panic 
into them ; a panic for which they. have more ample reason, 
as you have already gained a victory over them, and aa they 
are certain you would not give them another opportunity W 
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fight, unleM you* had some grand design to execute. Aft 
Amy that, like them, exceed m nnmbers, m aetta depend 
more on their strength than on their conduet. They who are 
ftr inferior in strength of numbers, and dare, though uncom- 
polled, to fight, nuet do it- through the prevalence of seme 
extensive views. This they cannot bat know ; and henes 
dread more this oar diminutive than they would an equa. 
force. Large armiee defeated, through defect of ekib\ ot 
sometimes through defect of courage, by an mrerfor force, 
are caeee that have often happened. Yet neither of these 
defects can be imputed to as. For my own partj I shall not 
wfltittftly hasard the event within the golf, nor wHl I sai into 
it. For I am not ignorant that want of see-room is- very im- 
proper for a few shins that sail best, and are best managed, 
against a number which those en board them Tthow not low 
to govern. In such a situation no one can poor down to an 
attack in the proper manner, for want of having a dear view 
of the enemy : nor, if he is' forced to sheer off can he do it 
with safety. There is no room to break through, or to tack 
-at pleasure, which is the business' of ships that are better 
sailers ; but the fight must of necessity be the sattt* with s 
battle at land, and in this case the greater number of ships 
must have the advantage. I shall take the greatest cats J 
am able to prevent these inconveniences. And yon Jespofct 
to stand regularly to* your posts on board every ship. R* 
eeive your orders with alacrity, especially ae we Ke so near 
Onr enemy ; and, above all things, when we cense to aeCion, 
observe the rales of discipline Without hurry and noise : ** 
these are matters of great importance m every scene of **» 
and of not the least in a naval engagement ; and charge you 
enemies with a spirit worthy of your former achievement* 
Great indeed are the points you are now to decide : the hops* 
of the Peloponneshuis €>f making a figure at sea are b#* 
either to be totally demolished, or the power of the sea most 
become precarious to the Athenians, even 1 near their ow* 
homes. Once more I call to your remembrance mat grotf 
part of these enemies you have already conq uered a nd th> 
courage of enemies once' conquered is seldom equal to what 
it was when unconscious of defeat." 

In this manner Phormid encouraged hi* rtefc. But tbs 
Peloponnesians, when they found that the Athenians wouW' 
not sail into die gutf and. straits; had a mind to compel ft** 
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to n against M inolmatHMiK At break of day they 
t& mo^e, their ships being ranged in knee i imssaiiiig of 



lips being ranged in Km* amtmmg of four, 
and stood atone; their own eoaate witter the gulf, the fight 
wing leading the coarse in the nut order ee the* had ant 
a* anchor. In this wing they had ranged twenty ot^heir best 



sarifeaev with a view that, if Phorauo should ima gine they had 
1 should hi 



a dfeeagw upon Natmactue, and he himself ehoeJd haaten to 

itH sMSoeour, the Atheniana might not be able to outsail then 

attd escape their outermost squadron, which eompoeed the 

right wmgv bat be surrounded on all aidea. He, jus* ae they 

e*pe*sfted, being alarmed for that plate, which he knew wee 

defenceless, no teener eawthea* under seal, than, against hie 

will and in no tittle harry, he got en board and failed along 

hie- ow>n coast?— die land-fowe* of the Meaaeniana marching 

along Che adjaeent shore to be ready with their a ssi stan ce. 

The Peteponnesisns; seeing them move along m a line, ehip 

after ehip, and that they were now within the golf and near 

the shore, which wae what they chanty wanted, on a eigne* 

gwen, at onee altered their coarse, pouring down directly 

upo** the Athenians,, all aa feat aa their ships eooid advance, 

in fttfi expectation of intercepting the whole fleet. Eleven 

o£ the Athenian ships, which were ahead of the rest, being 

too quick for the wing of the Peloponneaiana, and their shift* 

ing of their course, ran safely off.* Yet, intercepting eU the 

rest, they ran them aground, and so disabled them. The 

Athenians on board, who could not eaoape by swiauning, 

were slaughtered to s man** some of these empty ships they 

got off agrain and carried away in tow; and one they bad 

already taken with the whole crew on board. The Meeseniane 

got dow» to the succour -of some of them. They waded 

* The Latin translators, whose chief aim is a grammatical 
construction, have made a slip here in point of chbrography ; 
they sajp, " Svbterfitgcruntj or fugerunt m aptrtum. mate." But it 
is surprising that Mr. Hbbbes should be guilty of so much inad- 
vertence, as to make' eleven Athenian ships " get out into open 
sea." The Peloponnesians made their tack towards the open 
sea, on purpose to prevent them from getting out of the gulf, 
which gave opportunity to the foremost ships in the Athenian 
line to run away up the gulf towards Naupactus, for the sake 
of securing which they had thought themselves obliged, though 
contrary to their judgment and inclination, to come within the 
capes. Had they run out to sea they never could have reach- 
ed Naupactus, but would have run directly from it* 
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with their uni through the watte?} and, climbing < 
and filing from the decks, saved some which were already 
in tow. £ this manner did the FeJopevwesisja* defeat and 
destroy the Athenian ships. 

Their twenty ship* which were of the right wing gave 
chase to the eleven Athenians, which, on the shifting of the 
course, had run off amain. But ail tfeeee, excepting one 
enjp, outsailed them, and got safe into Naupaetus. Hawnt; 
gained their harbour, they tacked about under the temple of 
Apollo, and stood ready to defend themselves, in case the 
enemy should make an attempt upon thena so near the store- 
Soon after, they appeared sailing along ajod singing. ***; 
mean, as haying gained a victory. One ship belonging to 
Leucas was shot far ahead of that rest, givmg chase to tin* 
only ship of the Athenian* which was left behind. It hap- 
pened that & trading vessel was then lying out at anchor be- 
fore the harbour, The Athenian ship came, up .first with thw 
vessel, and fetching a compare round her, ran directly again** 
the Lencadian that was chasing, and instanjtly sunk her. By 
this accident, so sodden and unexpected, the Petopoweaiant 
are thrown into consternation ; and having, besides iblto*e* 
the chase without any regular order,, as secure of vic *^' 
some of the ships now dropping their oars, stopped farther 
motion. This «ts* an unlucky expedient when- so near ua 
enemy ; but their design was to wait for the greater number 
of ships that wove yet behind, Some of them, being H&£? 
of the coast, ran upon the shekes and were stranded. When 
the Athenians saw thentsutfei these distresses,: their courage 
began to row* Shouting out aloud with one voice* «*J 
encouraged one another to attack;. The quecarriagaei * 
which they were this moment sensible, and their irrecovera- 
ble disorder, prevented the others from making, any long re- 
sistance. And they soon were forced, to run back again 
towards the station off Panormus, from whence they <****' 
The Athenians, chasing them thither* took the skahip* *h»t 
were most behind, and recovered their own, which were m 
the enemy's hands, by having been run ashore, and a ** e, **y 
brought off in tow. Some men besides they killed, and made 
some prisoners. .. 

On ooard the Leucadian, which was sunk near the trading 
vessel, was Timocrates the Lacedaemonian, who, when the 
ship received, the stroke that sunk her, immediately ale* 
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himself,* and floated afterward into the harbour ef Nasnirtos. 

The Athenians, returning thither again, erected atrophy new 
the place from whence they had pursued thia victory. They 
took up their dead, and the shattered pieces of their ehipe, " 
whatever they found on their own coasts, and by a trace gave 
permission to the Peloponneeiana to fetch off theirs. 

Tiie. Peleponnesiane also erected a trophy, in lokee of a 
victory gained by forcing ashore and damaging some of the 
enemy's ships. The ship they took they consecrated on the 
Rhiwn of Achate, near their trophy. Yet, after this, being 
ia ae«a* dread of the re-enforcement expected from Athena, 
all of them) except the Leucadiane, sailed away by favour of 
the night. into the Gulf of Oriasa and Corinth. Tlie Atheni- 
ans, m the twenty ships from Crete, that ought to have been 
up with Phormio before the engagement, not long after the 
above retreat of the other ehipe, arrived at Naopactua. And 
here thia summer ended. . 

Before the separation of the fleet that withdrew into Co- 
rinth and the Gulf of Crises, Cnemus, Braeidas, and the other 
commanders of the Peloponneeiana, by the advice of the Me- 
gaieane, formed a design, in the beginning of thia winter, to 
make an attempt on the Pijmua, the haven of the Athenians. 
It was not guarded or secured in the usual manner ; nor waa 
thia judged requisite, aa the naval power of Athena waa be> 
aome so extensive. Their project was, that every mariner, 
carrying with him an oar, a cushion, and a leathern thorn 
thenld march over land from Corinth, to the sea on which 
Athena ia situated, and that, making the beet of their way to 
If egara, and drawing out the forty ships that lay there in the 
Nissan dock, they should immediately stand into the Prase. 

* We hjrve here a notable proof of the peculiar spirit and ge 
nine of the Spartans, They regarded the land as their own ele- 
ment, in which they were superior to the rest of the world. 
And yet now they were convinced Jut without practice at sea 
they should never be able to pull down the power of Athena. 
Their first attempts are awkward and unsuccessful. The art 
shown by the Athenians in tacking 'round, darting oat again, 
and sinking a ship at one stroke, put them all to a stand ; and, 
it seems, made so sudden and strong an impression on Tisnoera* 
tea, whose passion it waa to die fighting, and with wounds all 
before, that he could not endure the thought of perishing in a 
whok skin, and therefore snatched the moment and killed him- 
self for fear he should be drowned. 
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For tLere was not so much as one snip appointed to its-guard , 
nor was there the least suspicion at Athens that the enemy 
would attempt in this manner to surprise them : for, openly, 
" and in a regular train, they durst not attempt it ; nor could a> 
project which required deliberate procedure have escaped dis- 
covery. Bat no sooner had they resolved upon, than they 
set out to execute, the present scheme. Arriving m the 
night, they drew the ships out of the Nissan dock ; hot, in- 
stead of making directly for the Piraeus, as they at first in- 
tended, dismayed with the danger of the attempt, and, as it 
is said, forced by a contrary wmd to steer another coarse, 
they went over to that promontory of Salamis which faceth 
Megara. Upon this promontory was a fort, and three ships 
were stationed below to prevent all importation and export- 
ation at Megara. This fort they assaulted, and carried the 
three ships, though empty, away with them. Other parts of 
Salamis they plundered, as the inhabitants never dreamed of 
this invasion. 

The lights,* that signify the approach of enemies, were 
however held up and waved towards Athens, which caused 
as great a consternation there as was known during all the 
series of the war. Those in the fcity imagined the enemy 
to be already within the Piraeus. Those in the Piraeus con- 
cluded the city of the Salammiana to he taken, and that the 
enemy was poly not within their port, which indeed they 
might easily have been, had they not been hindered by their 
own fears and a contrary wind. At break of day, the Atheni- 
ans ran down in general concourse to the Pirsms. They got 
their ships afloat, and leaping on board with the utmost ex- 
peditionnand uncommon tumult, sailed away for Salamis, but 
left what land-forces they had to guard the Piraeus. When 
the Peloponnesians had notice ef the approach of this suc- 
cour, having now overran great part of Salamis, and got 
many prisoners and a large booty, besides the three ships sta- 

» These (according to the scholiast) were hohted torches, 
which persons on the wall reared aloft in the air, to notify to 
neighbouring and confederate places that they discerned the 
approach of enemies, in order to put them on their guard. The 
same thing was also done at the approach of friends, to notify 
what succour was at hand. In the latter case, they held the 
lights steady and unmoved; in the former, they waved them to 
and ft* >, as an indication of fear. 
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rxoned at Budorus, they made the beat of their way back to 
Niessa. They were afraid of touting too much to their ships, 
which, having been long laid up, were become leaky. After 
thus getting back to Megara, they returned again over land 
to Corinth. The Athenians, finding they were gone horn 
Salamis, sailed home again. But ever after this they guard- 
ed the Piraeus in a stricter manner, barring up the month of 
the haven, and omitting no method of securing it effectually 
for the future. 

About the same time, in the beginning of this winter, Si- 
talces the Odrysian, son of Teres, a Thracian king, marched 
an army against Perdkcas, the son of Alexander, King of 
Macedonia, and the Chalcideana bordering on Thrace, to en- 
force the execution of two engagements, one made to and 
the other by himself. For Perdiccaa, who had entered into 
some engagement to him, for reconciling him to the Athenians 
when he was formerly pressed hard with war, and for not re- 
storing his brother Philip, then at enmity with him, to his 
throne, had not yet performed that engagement. And he 
himself was under an engagement to the Athenians, since 
the late alliance offensive and defensive made between them, 
that he would finish the war for them against the Chakide 
ana of Thrace. On both these accounts he undertook the 
present expedition, carrying along with him Amyntas the son 
of Philip, to restore to him the kingdom of Macedonia, with 
the Athenian ambassadors commissioned to attend him on 
this occasion, and Agnon an Athenian general : though the 
Athenians had obliged themselves by treaty to accompany the 
expedition with a fleet by sea, and a numerous land army. 

Beginning the march himself from Odrysa, he summons 
to attend him first, all his Thracian subjects that live within 
the mountains Hsnnus and Rhodope, quite down to the Hel- 
lespont and Euxine Sea ; next, the Qeta? beyond Mount Hav 
mus, and as many other nations as lay between the river later 
and along quite down to the Euxine. The Gets), and the 
nations so situated, border upon the Scythians, wearing the 
same habiliments of war, and all like them drawing the bow 
on horseback. He procured also to join him many of the 
free Thracians that live upon the mountains, and make nse 
of cimeters, who are distinguished by the name of Dians, 
and dwell most of them about Rhodope. Some of these he 
*ook into pay, but soaite of them voluntarily attended. He 
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nad levies alio from among the Agrianians, Leeans, and the 
other nations of Psonia subject to himself. These were the 
farthest people in his dominions, reaching up to the Graaeans 
and Lesans of Peonia and the river Strymon, which, deriving 
its aouxce from. Mount Scomius, waters the Gossans and Le- 
aaans, and is the boundary of his empire from those Paeonians 
who still are free. Towards the Triballians, who are also a 
free people* the boundary is formed by the Trerians and Ti- 
latsans. These live to the north of Mount Scomius, and 
reach westerly as far as the river Oscius, which riseth out of 
the same mountain with the Nestus and the Hebrus, a great 
but barren mountain adjoining to the Rhodope. 
_ The kingdom of Odrys» is of this large extent along the 
coast, reaching from the city of Abdera to the mouth of the 
river later in the Euxine Sea. The shortest cut round its 
Goast requireth four days and as many nights for a trading- 
vessel, of the round-built, sailing directly before the wind, 
A good walker will also be eleven days in going the nearest 
' way by land from Abdera to the later. So large was its ex- 
tent along the eoast. But towards the continent, to go along 
it from Byzantium to the Lessana and the Strymon, for so 
far does it ran upwards from the sea, would cost an expedi- 
tious jvalker thirteen days' continued journey. The yearly 
tribute exacted from this tract of Barbaric land, and his cities 
in Greece, by Seuthes, who, succeeding Sitalces in these 
dominions, very much improved the revenue, amounted to 
four hundred talents of silver,* though it might be paid either 
in silver or gold. The presents constantly made to him ei- 
ther of gold or silver were not less in value, besides gifts of 
vestments, both figured and plain, and all kinds of furniture, 
which were not only made to him, but to all his officers and the 
noble Odrysians. The custom observed by them, and gen- 
eral to all the Thracians, of " receiving rather man bestow- 
ing," was contrary to that which prevails in the Persian court, 
where it was a greater shame to be asked and to deny, than to 
ask and be denied. Yet, as their power was great, this prac- 
tice continued long in vogue among them"; for nothing could 
be obtained by him who brought no present ; and this afford- 
ed a large increase of power to his kingdom. It had the 
greatest revenue, and was in other respects the most flourish 

* 78,0401. sterling. 
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ing, of all the kingdoms in Europe between the Gulf of Ion* 
and the Euxine Sea. But in military strength and numerous 
armies it was the second,' though at a great distance from 
the Scythians. For there is no one nation in Europe, nor 
even in Asia, that in these points can in any degree be a 
match for them ; or when standing singly, nation against na- 
tion, is able to make head against the Scythians, united and 
in good harmony with one another. Yet, at the same tone, 
in every point of conduct, and management of all the neces- 
sary affairs of rife, they fall vastly short of other people. 

Sitalces, therefore, who was king of so large a country, 
got his army together ; and, when every thing was ready, 
marched against Macedonia. He first of all passed through 
his own dominions ; then over Gercine, a desert mountain, 
the boundary between the Sintians and Psdonians. He went 
over it by a passage he had, by cutting down the wood, made 
formerly himself, in an expedition agamst the Psxmians. In 
their march from Odryss over this mountain they left the 
Paeonians on their right, but on their left the Sintians and 
Msadians. On their descent from it, they arrived at Doberos, 
a city of Paeonia. He lost none of his army in the march, 
but by sickness ; notwithstanding which h was very much 
increased ; for many of the free Thracians came dairy in 
without invitation, and followed for the sake of plunder -, so 
that the whole number is said at last to have amounted to a 
hundred and fifty thousand. Of these, the greater part were 
foot, but about a third of them were horse. The greatest 
share of the horse was provided by the Odr ysian a, and next 
to them by the Gets*. Of the foot the free Thracians that 
came from about Mount Rhodope, and used crmeters, were 
the most valiant : all the rest that followed were a mixed 
crowd, formidable only in their number. All these, therefore, 
were got together at Doberus, and preparing to break into 
the lower Macedonia, subject to Perdiccas, under the ridge 
of the mountains. For m the general name of Macedo- 
nians are comprised the Lyncestians and HeUnriotians, and 
otner nations lying upwards, allied to and dependant upon 
the rest, yet governea as distinct kingdoms. The dominion 
oyer the maritime Macedonia was first obtained by Alexan- 
der, father of Perdiccas, and his ancestors the Temenids, 
who derived their original from Argos. These, by a success- 
ful war, had driven the Pierians out of Pieria, who afterwaid 
»3 
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fixed their residence at Phagree under Mount Pangsnis, on 
the other tide the Strymon, and at other places ; for which 
reason, the tract of ground lying under Pangseus towards the 
sea is still called the Gulf of Pieria. From the region called 
Bottiaea they also expelled the Bottisans, who now live upon 
the confines of the Chalcideans. And, further, they seized 
in Paonia, near the river Axius, a narrow tract of land run- 
ning along from the mountains down to Pella and the sea; 
ana got possession of that which is called Mygdonia, lying 
between the Axius and the Strymon, by driving away the 
Edoniana. They expelled the Eordians out of what is now 
called Eordia (of whom the greatest part were destroyed, but 
a small number dwell now about Pnysca) ; and out of Al- 
mopia, the Almopians. These Macedonians also conquered 
other nations, of which they are still in possession, as Anthe- 
mus, Grestonia, and Bisaltia, and a large part of the terri- 
tories belonging to the other Macedonians. But this whole 
tract of country hath the general name of Macedonia, and 
Perdiccas, son of Alexander, reigned over them when Sital- 
ces formed this invasion. 

The Macedonians, unable to make head against the nu- 
merous army by which they were invaded, retired within the 
walled and fortified places of the country, which at this time 
were not many. But Archelaus, son of Perdiccas, succeed- 
ing his father in the kingdom, built those- fortresses which 
are now there, opened the roads, and made many other regu- 
lations, both in the military way about horses and arms, and 
in other public matters, more than all the eight preceding 
kings put together. The Thracian army from Doberus broke 
first into that part of the country which was formerly in the 
possession of rhilip. They took Eidomene by storm ; and 
got Gortynia, Atalante, and some other places, by composi- 
tion, which were readily brought to capitulate, out of their 
regard for Amynias, whose son Philip now appeared among 
them. They also laid siege to Europus, but were not able 
to reduce it. They afterward advanced into the other Mace- 
donia, lying to the left of Pella and Cyrrhus. Withm these 
they did not advance into Bottisa and Pieria ; but ravaged 
Mygdonia, Grestonia, and Anthemus. The Macedonians 
never once thought of being able to make head against them 
with their foot ; but sending for horse from their allies in the 
upper Macedonia, wherever by the advantage of ground a 
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few could encounter with many, they made frequent attacks 
upon the Tnracian army. They made so strong an impres- 
sion, that nothing could resist such excellent horsemen and 
so completely armed. For this reason, the enemy enclosed 
them about with their numerous forces, and thus made it ex- 
ceeding hazardous for them to fight against such manifold 
odds of numbers ; so that at last they were forced to give 
over these skirmishes, judging it imprudent to run any haz- 
ards against so large an inequality of strength. 

Sitalces, at a parley held with Perdiccas, imparted to him 
the motives of the war. And, as the Athenians were not yet 
come up with their fleet, because diffident of his punctuality 
to the engagement between them, and had only sent him 
presents and ambassadors, he detached part of his army 
against the Chalcideans and Bottiaans ; where, by driving 
them into their fortresses, he ravaged the country. During 
his stay in these parts, the southern Thessalians, Magnesians, 
and other people subject to the Thessalians, and the Gre- 
cians as far as Thermopylae, grew apprehensive that his army 
might be turned against them, and prepared for their defence. 
Under the same apprehensions were the northern Thracians 
beyond the Strymon that inhabit the plains, the Pansans, the 
Odomantians, the Droans, and the Derssans, who are all of 
them free and independent. He further gave occasion for a 
rumour that spread among the Grecians, enemies to Athens, 
that this army, brought into Greece by virtue of an alliance 
with them, would invade them all in their turns. Yet, with- 
out advancing any further, he was at one and the same time 
continuing his ravage upon Chalcidica, and Bottiaea, and Ma- 
cedonia. But, unable to execute any of those points for 
which he formed this invasion, when his army began to want 
provisions, and. to suffer by the rigour of the winter's cold, 
he is persuaded by Seuthes the son of Sparadoxus, and his 
own cousin-german, who had a greater influence over him 
than any other person, to march back again with the utmost 
expedition. This Seuthes had been secretly gained by Per- 
diccas, who promised to give him his sister, and a large 
dower with her. Thus persuaded, after a stay upon the 
whole of but thirty days, and eight of these in Chalcidica, he 
retired precipitately into his own dominions. Perdiccas, ac- 
cording to promise, soon after gives his sister Stratonice in 
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marriage to Soothes. And to this end came this grand ex- 
pedition of Sitalces.* 

The same winter, the Athenians at Naupactus, after the) 
separation of the Peloponnesian fleet, coasting from thence 
under the command of Phormio, appeared before Astacna. 
Making there a descent, they pierced into the midland parts 
of Acarnania, with four hundred heavy-armed Athenians from 
on board the fleet, and four hundred Messenians ; and expell- 
ed from Stratus, Coronta, and other places, the disaffected 
part of the inhabitants ; and haying re-established at Coronta 
Cynes the son of Theolytus, embarked again on board their 
ships. They judged it not advisable, in the winter season, 
to undertake any thing against the Oeniade, the only people 
of Acarnania who had persisted in continual hostilities against 
them. For the river Achelous, that takes its rise from Mount 
Pindus, and runs through Dolopia, the provinces of the Agns- 
ans and the Amphilochians, and all the plain of Acarnania, 
passing above by the city of Stratus, and discharging itself 
into the sea near the Oeniadw, renders all the adjacent coun- 
try one continued morass, and by a stagnation of water 
makes it impracticable for an army in the winter season. 
Most of the isles of the Echinades he over against the Oeni- 
ads, not greatly distant from the mouth of the Achelous ; 
insomuch that the river, being great, causeth a continual 

Sitalces, and his son Sadocus, who, as Thncydides relates 
above, was made a citizen of Athens, have not escaped the buf- 
foonery of Aristophanes, in his comedy of " The Aeharnians." 
Act I. Sc. 4. " Crier. Ambassador to Sitalces, come into court. 
Andxus. Here. Vicaopolu. Oh! here's another knave sum- 
moned to make his appearance. Ambaa*. We should not have 
stayed so long in Thrace — DiaeopoUs. I believe you, unless you 
had been well paid for it. Ambon. Had not a great snow fallen 
and covered all the country, and all the rivers at the same time 
been rroaen over. When Theognis was contending here for 
glory, we were drinking all the time with Sitalces. He is an 
honest heart, and loves Athenians dearly. In good truth, he is 
dotingly fond of you all : he is for ever writing upon the wall, 
* O rare Athenians— And his son, whom we made an Athenian, 
longs mightily for some of your dainty sausages, and hath press- 
ed his rather to succour his dear countrymen. He, at a solemn 
sacrifice, swore he would ; and hath got such a numerous army 
at his heels, that the Athenians cry out— What a vast swarm 
of gnats is coming along here !" 
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afflux of sand, and by it some of these islands are already 
joined to the mainland ; and it is expected that all the rest 
in a short time will be so too : for the current is large and 
rapid, and brings down with it great quantities of sand. The 
isles stand thick ; and stepping, bind fast together from far- 
ther dissipation the sands brought down by the current 
They he not in a line, bat in an alternate situation one from 
another, preventing the straight course of the waters for- 
ward into the sea. They are further uncultivated, and of 
no large extent. The tradition is, that Apollo, by an oracle, 
made a grant of this land to Alcmaon, the son of Amphiaraus, 
when a vagabond, after the murder of his mother, telling 
him that "ne never should be freed from the tenors that 
haunted him till he found a place for his residence which, at 
the time he slew his mother, had never been seen by the sun, 
and then was not land ;" because every other part of the 
earth was polluted by the parricide. After great perplexities, 
he at length, as it is said, discovered these rising heaps of 
sand at the mouth of the Achelous, and thought enough cast 
up to suffice for his support, after the long course of wander- 
ing about to which he had been necessitated ever since he 
murdered his mother. Fixing, therefore, his residence in the 
parts about the Qeniadn, he grew powerful, and left to the 
whole country the name of Xcarnaaia, from hie son Acanraa. 
This account of Alcmejon we have given exactly as we have 
received it from tradition. 

The Athenians and Phormio, w e i ghi ng from Acarnania, and 
touching again at Naupaetus, very early in the spring return- 
ed to Athens. Thither they brought att the freemen whom 
they had made prisoners in the late naval engagements (these 
were afterward exchanged man for man), and the ships taken 
from the enemy. 

And thus the winter ended, and with it the third year of 
the war, the history of which hath been compiled by Thocyd- 
idee 
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Ybar IV. Attica invaded.— Lesbos revolt* from the Athenians 
the latter send oat a fleet to reduce them.— Continuation at 
the siege of Platsja. — The escape of a bod/ of Plateaus ovex 
all the works of the besiegers. — V. Attica invaded. — Sor 
render of Mitylene in Lesbos.— A bloody decree made at Ath 
ens against ail the Mityleneans ; but -reconsidered and re 
pealed, though very near being put in execution.— Plataea 
surrenders, and the inhabitants are put to death. — The eedi 
tion at Corcyra.— The Athenians meddle in the wan of Sicily 
— The plague rageth again at Athena.— VI. Earthquakes.— 
The afiairs of Sicily. — Expedition of Demosthenes into JEta 
lia, where he receives a total defeat — Delos purified by the 
Athenians.— Invasion of Araos in Amphilochia: battle of 
Olpe : a second battle, or rather slaughter of the Ambraciots 
at Idomene.— Eruption of Mount iEtna. 



In the succeeding summer, the Peloponnesians and allies, 
when the corn was full grown, made incursions into Attica, 
under the command of Archidamus, son of Zeuxidamus, King 
of the Lacedaemonians, and, having fixed their camp, ravaged 
the country. The Athenian cavalry at all convenient place* 
skirmished with them as usual, and checked the greater num- 
ber of the light-armed from advancing before the heavy- 
armed, and infesting the parts adjacent to the city. Having 
continued here till provisions began to fail, they were dis 
banded, and retired to their respective cities. 

Upon this irruption of the Peloponnesians, Lesbos immedi- 
ately revolted from the Athenians, excepting Methymne. 
They were well inclined to such a step before the war broke 
out, but were discountenanced by the Lacedemonians, and 
now were necessitated to make their revolt sooner than they 
intended. They would have been glad to have deferred it 
till they had completed the works they were about for secu 
ring their harbour, perfecting their walls, and the ships then 

* Before Christ 428. 
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upon the stocks — till they had received what they wanted 
from Pontus, both archers, and earn, and whatever they had 
already aent for thither. 

The reason was — the people of Tenedos, then at enmity 
with them, those of Methymne, and even some persons of 
Mitylene, underhand, who in a civil broil had received the 
hospitable protection at Athens, had sent the Athenians ad* 
vice—" That they are compelling all Lesbos to go into Mity- 
lene, and are getting every thing in readiness for a revolt by 
the aid of the Lacedaemonians and their kindred Boeotians ; 
and, if timely prevention be not given, Lesbos will be lost.*' 

The Athenians, at present miserably distressed by the 
plague and a war now grown very brisk and vigorous, knew 
that the accession of Lesbos to their enemies, possessed as it 
was of a naval force and fresh in strength, most be a terrible 
blow, and would not listen at first to the accusations sent, 
chiefly from the earnestness of their own withes that they 
might be groundless. But when they had in Train despatch- 
ed an embassy to the Mityleneans to put a stop to the forced 
resort of the Lesbians thither, and their other preparations, 
their fears were increased, and they became intent on some 
expedient of timely prevention ; and ordered thither on a 
sudden forty sail that lay ready fitted out for a cruise on Pel- 
oponnesus. Cleippides, son of Deinias, with two colleagues, 
had the command of this fleet. Information had been given 
them that the festival of Apollo Maioeis was soon to be cel- 
ebrated without the city, at which solemnity Jthe whole peo- 
ple of Mitylene are obliged to assist. It was therefore hoped 
that they might surprise them on this occasion, and by one 
sadden assault complete the work. Should it so fall out, it 
would be a happy turn : — but, if this miscarried, they were to 
order the Mityleneans to deliver up their shipping and demol- 
ish their works, and, in case they refused, to make instant 
war. 

With these instructions the fleet went to sea. And the 
Athenians seized ten triremes belonging to the Mityleneans, 
which happened at that time to be lying in their port as an 
auxiliary quota in pursuance of treaty, and cast into prison all 
the crews. But a certain person passing over from Athens 
to Euboea, and hastening by land to Genestus, finds a vessel 
there ready to put off, on board of which he got a quick pas- 
sage to Mitylene, and on the third day after bis setting out 
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from Athens gore notice to the Mityleneans <hat eueh a fleet 
wss coming to surprise them. Upon this they adjourned 
their festival, and patching up their half-finished walls and 
harbours as well as they could, stood ready on their guard. 
Not long after the Athenian fleet arrived, and, finding the 
alarm had been given, the commanders notified to them the 
injunctions they brought ; with which, as the Mityleneans -re- 
fused to comply, they ranged themselves for action. 

The Mityleneans, unprepared as they were, and fbm sud- 
denly necessitated to make some resistance, advanced or 
board their ships a little beyond the mouth of their harbour 
as willing to engage. But being forced to retreat upon the 
approach of the Athenian fleet, they begged a parley with the 
commanders, from a view, if it were possible upon easy con- 
ditions, to rid themselves of that fleet Jbr the present. And 
the Athenian commanders readily accorded, from the appre- 
hension that they had not sufficient strength to support the 
war against aH Lesbos. 

Hostilities baring thus ceased lor a time, the Mrtyleneansj 
despatched their agents to Athens, and among the number 
one of those persons who had sent intelligence of then* mo- 
tions, hut haa now repented of the step, to procure, if pos- 
sible, the recalment of the fleet, by assurances that they 
were not bent on anv innovation. But in the meantime, un- 
discovered by the Athenian fleet, which lay at anchor m the 
road of Males, to the north of the city, they send a trireme to 
carry an embassy to Lacedasmon ; for they had no room to 
believe they should succeed in their negotiation at Athens. 
Tfm embassy, after a laborious and dangerous voyage^am- 
ving at Lacedwmon, began to solicit a speedy succour. And 
when their agents returned from Athens totally unsuccessful, 
the Mityleneans and all the rest of Lesbos, excepting Me- 
thymne, prepare for war. This last place sent in aid to the 
Athenians, as did also the Imbrians and T^mnuma, and some 
few other of their allies. 

The Mityleneans once, indeed, made a general saBy with 
all their people against the station of the Athenians. Here* 
upon a battle ensued, after which the Mityleneans, though by 
no means worsted, yet. durst not continue aH night in &e 
field, but, diffident of their own strength, retreated behind 
their walls. After this they kept themservea quiet, "~ 
to ran any mere hazards till they had got soma 
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strength from Peloponnesus, tad win in other respects bet* 
tor provided. By this time Melons, a Lacedemonian, and 
Hermseondas, a Theban, are arrived among them, who had 
been despatched on some business before the revolt, and un- 
able te compas* their return before the Athenian fleet came 
up, had new in a trireme get ia undiscovered since the battle. 
It was the advice- of these te despatch another trireme and 
embassy in company with them, which if accordingly done. 
But the Athenians, as the Mityhmeans remained in so quiet 
a posture, became more mil of spirits than before, and sent 
summons of aid to their confederate*, who came in with more 
than ordinary alacrity, as they saw such an appearance of 
weakness on the side of. the Lesbians. Having now formed 
a etavon on the south side of the city, they fortified by a wall 
two camps, which invested the place oo both sides, while 
their shipping was so stationed as to shut up both the har- 
bours. By this means the communication by sea was quite 
exit off from the Mityleneans. Of the land indeed the Mityle- 
neans and other Lesbians, who had now flocked to their aid, 
were for the most part masters. The quantity which the 
Athenians had occupied by their camps was but inconsider- 
able, as the station of their shipping and their market was 
held chiefly at Melea : and in this posture stood the war 
against Mitylene. 

About the same time this summer, the Athenians send out 
thirty sail of ships against Peloponnesus, under the command 
of Asopius the son or Phormio, in pursuance of some solici- 
tations they had received from the Acarnanians to send them 
either a son or some relation of Phormio to command in those 
parte. These ships, sailing along the coasts of Lsconia, rav- 
aged all the maritime places. After this, Asopius sends 
back the greatest part of his ships to Athens, but with a re- 
serve of twelve proceeds himself to Naupactus. And raising 
afterward the whole force of the Acarnanians, he leads them 
against the Oeniada. With his ships he sailed up the Ache- 
lous, anfl the army marching by land laid the country waste. 
But when this was found ineffectual, ho dismissed the land- 
force, and stretching over himself to Leueas, and having 
made a descent uponNericum, was intercepted in his retreat 
--by those of the adjacent country, who ran together for 
mutual aid, supported by a small party that lay there for 
guards— with the loss of his own life and a part of hts army. 

f HV. — VOL. I. — A A 
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After this the Athenian* stayed only to take up their dead, by 
favour of m trace obtained from the L eoc adiam, and then 



The ambassadors of Mitytene, who were seat in the first 
ship, haying been ordered by the I^cedjemoniaM to repair w 



Olympia, that their applications might be addressed, and fl- 
otations formed aboot them, in me grand resort of their 
whole alliance, arrived si that place. It was that Olympiad 
in which Doricos the Rhodian was a second time victor.* 
So, when the solemnity was ended, and an audience was 
granted them, they spoke as follows : — 1 

" Te men of Lacedaemon, and yon their confederates, we 
are sensible of that method of procedure which hath hitherto 
prevailed among the Grecians. Revolters, while a war is en 
foot, and deserters from a former alliance, they readily receive, 
and, so long as their own interest is fathered by it, abundantly 
caress them; yet, judging them traitors to their farmer 
friends, they regard them as persons who ought not to be 
trusted. To judge in this manner is certainly right and 
proper, where those who revolt, and those from whom they 

* Olympiad 8& a , 

t In this manner, for private ends, and through party taws, 
was a most noble and sacred institution abased All Grecians 

>aid their attendance at the Olympic g* * 8 ]*"! 

I by all the ties of honour and religion to suapena 



in general 

wereoblig s 

their animosities and quarrels, and meet together as coiffltrynien 
and brethren, with frank and open ingenuity. And yet, m tne 
present instance, they are going to contrive the means of annoy- 
rag one another, so soon as that solemnity is over, which was 
calculated to teach, them union and concord, and a 8tead Ii*' 
tachment to the interests of Greece their common mother. Tin? 
policy, however, of the present proceeding is remarkable. "."® 
Athenians who assisted at the games could suspect "jjjjj? 
from the presence of the Mityleneans, who were eqaatif ooasa 
in duty to attend. The Lacedssmoniansand alhes bad tboef 1 
opportunity of assembling together to receive complaints, and w 
encourage revolts from Athens, without danger of suspicion? or 
a detection of their counsels, till they were ripe for elocution. 
" The Lacedaemonians (it is a remark which will afterweTd^ 
cur m this history), among one another, and in paying al V°J? 
regard to the laws of their country, gave ample proo&of oeooor 
and virtue. In regard to the rest of mankind, they repute"?* 
honourable the things which pleased them, and as jest tav 
things which promoted their interest" 
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break asunder, happen to be equal to one another in torn of 
principle, in benevolent affection, and well matched together 
m expedients of redress and military strength, and no just 
reason of revolt subsists. But the case is quite different be* 
tween us and the Athenians. And we ought not to be treat- 
ed wkh censure and reproach, from the appearance of haying 
deserted them in extremities, after haying been honourably 
regarded by them in the season of tranquillity. This our 
conduct to justify and approve, especially as we come to re 
quest your alliance, our words shall first be employed, as we 
know that friendship can be of no long continuance in private 
life, nor public associations have any stability, unless both 
sides engage with an opinion of reciprocal good faith, and 
are uniform in principle and manners- For out of dissonancy 
of temper diversities of conduct continually result. 
• " An alliance, it is true, was formerly made between us 
and the Athenians, when you withdrew yourselves from the 
Median war, and they stayed behind you to complete what 
was yet to be done. We grant it— -we made an alliance 
with the Athenians — not to enslave the rest of Greece to 
Athenians, but to deliver Greece from the Barbarian yoke. 
And while they led us on in just equality, so long with alac- 
rity we followed their guidance. But when once we per- 
ceived that they relaxed in their zeal against the Mede, and 
were grown earnest in riveting slavery upon allies, we then 
began to be alarmed. It was impossible, where so many 
parties were to be consulted, to unite together in one body 
of defence ; and thus all the allies fell into slavery except 
ourselves and the Ghians. We, indeed, left in the* enjoyment ' 
of our own laws, and of nominal freedom, continued still to 
follow them to war : but, from the specimens we had hither- 
to seen of their behaviour, we could no longer regard these 
Athenians as trusty and faithful leaders. For it was not in 
the least probable, that after enslaving those who were com- 
prehended in the same treaty with ourselves, they would re- 
frain from treating such as yet were free in the same tyran- 
nic manner, whenever opportunity served. Had we all, in- 
deed, been left in the free exercise of our own laws, we 
should then have had the strongest proof that the Athenians 
acted upon honest, uninnovating principles. But now, when 
they have laid their yoke upon the greater number, though 
they still continue to treat us as their equals, yet uwtoubtwUy 
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it highly gn*M them; and they cannot long endure, when 
mch munben crouch beneath their power, that our state alone 
should stand up and claim eauafity. Nor it cannot be ! For 
the more their power hash swelled in bulk, and strength, by 
so much an wo become more desolate. The only secure 
pledge of a lasting alliance is that mutual awe which keeps 
the contracting parties in proper balance. For then, if any 
bo disposed to make enctoachmemta, he finds he cannot act 
upon advantage, and is effectually deterred. Our preserva- 
tion hitherto hath not been owing to their honesty, bat their 
"" " bath been 



Their scheme hath been gradually to advance 
their empire by all the spe ci ou s colourings of justice, by the 



nod of pohW rather than of stsength. And thus we have 
been reserved to justify their violence, and to be quoted asa 
proof, that unless those wham they have enslaved had de- 
served their fate, a state upon an equal footing with them- 
selves would never have marched in conjunction with them 
to execute their vengeance. By the same strain of policy, 
their first step was to lead out those that were strongest 
against the weaker parties, designing to finish with them, 
when left destitute of any outward resource, by the prior re- 
duction of the rest. Whereas, if they had begun with us, the 
confederate body remaining yet possessed of its strength, 
and able to make a stand, their enslaving project could not 
have equally succeeded. They were, besides, under some ap- 
prehension of our naval fence, lest, uniting with yours or any 
other state, such ap accession might have endangered the 
whole of theipplan. Some respite was also gained, from the 
respect we have ever shown to their whole community, and 
to the series of magistrates who have presided among them. 
We knew, however, that we could not long hold out, had not 
this war come timely to our rehef. We saw our own fate in 
the examples which had been made of. others. 

"Whtt friendship, therefore, what assurance of liberty 
could subsist, when, receiving each other with the open coun- 
tenance, suspicion lay miking within 1 — when, in war appre- 
hensive of our power, to us they paid their court ; ana we, 
from the same principle, paid our court to them in the season 
of tranquillity 1 The bond of union, which mutual good-will 
cements in others, was in us kept fast by fear. For through 
the prevalence of fear, and not of friendship, we have thus 
long persisted in auaance And whichever side security had 
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Gist imboldened, that fide would first have begun encroach- 
ments upon the other. Whoever, therefore, chargeth us 
with injustice for revolting, while they were only meditating 
our ruin, and before we actually felt the miseries designed ' 
us, that person chargeth us without a reason. For had our 
situation been such that we could have formed equal schemes 
to their prejudice, and. disconcerted all their projects, what 
necessity did we lie under to resign our equality and receive 
their law 1 But, as the power of attempting was ever within 
their reach, we ought certainly to lay hold of every proper 
expedient to ward off the blow. 

*' Such are the reasons, ye men of Lacedemon, and you 
their confederates, such the grievances which induced our 
revolt ; reasons so clear, that all who hear them must jus- 
tify our conduct; grievances so heavy, that it was time to be 
alarmed, and to look for some expedient of safety. We 
long since showed our inclination to find this expedient, when 
during the peace we sent you to negotiate a revolt, but, by 
you rejected, were obstructed in our scheme. And now, 
no sooner did the Boeotians invite, than we without a pause 
obeyed the call. Now we have determined to make a double 
revolt ; one from the Grecians, no longer in concert with 
the Athenians to- force the load of oppression upon them, but 
with you to vindicate their freedom: another from the 
Athenians, that we may not in the train of affairs be undone 
by them, but timely vindicate our own safety. 

" Our revolt, we grant it, hath been too precipitate and un- 
prepared. But this lay 8 the stronger obligation upon you to 
admit us to alliance* with the utmost expedition to send us 
succours, that you may show your readiness to redress the 
oppressed, and at the same instant annoy your foes. Such a 
juncture for this was never known before. What with the 
plague and the exorbitant expense of the war, the Athenians 
are quite exhausted. Their fleet is divided, some to cruise 
upon your coast, others to make head against us. It is not 
probable they can have now the competent reserve ot ship- 
ping, should you invade them a second time this summer 
both by land and sea ; so that, either they must be unable, 
thus divided, to make head against you, if you singly attack 
them, or the union of us both they will not be able to face. 

" Let no one among you imagine that this will be endan- 
gering your own domestic welfare, for the sake of foreigners 
I.— Y 
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with whom you hare no connexion. For, though Lesbes lies 
apparently at a great distance from yon, yet the conveniences 
of it will lie near at hand for your service. For the war will 
not be made in Attica, as such a one snpposeth, but in those 
parts whence Attica deriveth its support. Their revenue 
ariseth from the tribute paid by their dependants. And that 
re-venue will be increased if they can compass the redaction 
of us : for then not a soul will dare to revolt, and their own 
will be enlarged by the addition of our strength, and more 
grievous burdens will be laid upon us, as being the last who 
have put on their yoke. On the other hand, if with proper 
alacrity you undertake our support, you will gain over a state 
possessed of a considerable navy, that acquisition yon so 
greatly want ; and you will more easily be enabled to demol 
ish the Athenians, by withdrawing their dependants free* 
them : for then every one of that number wil with assa 
ranee and confidence revolt ; and you yourselves be cleared 
of the bad imputation you at present lie under, of rejecting 
those who fly to you for protection If, added to this, yoa 
manifest your views to re-establish the general freedom, yoa 
will so considerably strengthen the sinews of war, that all re- 
sistance will be unavailing. 

" Reverencing, therefore, as you ought, these hopes whicL 
Greece hath conceived of you ; reverencing further Olym- 
pian Jove, in whose temple we now stand, like supplicants 
distressed and suing for redress ; grant to the Mityleneans 
the honour of your alliance, and undertake their protection. 
Reject not the entreaties of men who have now indeed their 
lives and properties exposed to dangers merely their own, but 
whose deliverance from their present plunge will reflect se- 
curity and advantage upon all ; and who, if you now continue 
to be deaf to their entreaties, must drop into such a ruin at 
will at length involve you all. At mis crisis show yourselves 
to be the men which the voice of Greece united in your 
praise and our dreadful situation require you to be." 

In this manner the Mityleneans urged their plea ; and the 
Lacedaemonians and confederates, having listened with atten- 
tion, and owned themselves convinced, admitted the Lesbians 
into their alliance, and decreed an incursion into Attica. To 
put this in execution, orders were issued to the confederates 
then present expeditiously to march with two thirds of their 
forces to the isthmus. The Lacedemonians themselves a»> 
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ftwed there first, and got machines ready •* the : 
convey their ships over-land from Corinth to the Sea of Ath- 
ena, tipt they might invade them at the «m time both by 
land and sea. They, indeed, were eager and intent on the 
enterprise i but the other confederate* were very alow in at> 
sembling together, as they were busy in getting in their har- 
vest, and began to be sadly tired of the war. 

When the Athenians found that such preparations were 
made against them, ae an avowed insult of their imagined 
weakness, they had a mind to convince their foes that each 
imaginations were erroneous, and that they were well able, 
without countermanding their fleet from before Lesbos, to 
make head against any force thai could come from Pelopdn* 
xaesus. Accordingly, they manned out a hundred shins, obli- 
ging all, as well sojourners as citizens, those excepted of the 
first and second class,* to go on board. Showing them 

* The original is, " except those who were worth fire hon 
dred medimni, and the horsemen, or knights. 1 ' The Athenian* 
were ranged into classes by Solon, Plutarch hath describe* 
the' manner in the Life of Solon, as thus translated in Potter'* 
Antiquities of Greece, v. i., p. 14. 

" Solon, finding the people variously affected, some inclined to 
a monarchy, others to an oligarchy, others to a democracy, the 
rich men powerful and haughty, the poor men groaning under 
the bukten of their oppression, endeavoured, as far as was pos- 
sible, to compose all their differences, to ease their grievances, 
and five all reasonable persons satisfaction. In the prosecution 
of this design, he divided the Athenians into four ranks, accord- 
ing to every man's estate ; those who were worth five hundred 
medimni of liquid and dry commodities heplaced in the first 
rank, calling them Pentacoeiomethmni. The next were the 
horsemen, or Ippets, being such as were of ability to furnish out 
* horse, or were worth three hundred medimni. The third 
elasr consisted of those that had two hundred medimni, who 
were called Zeugfta?. in the test he placed all the rest, calling 
mem Thetes, and allowed them not to be capable of bearing any 
•ffice in the government, only gave them a liberty to give their 
rotes in all public assemblies ; which, though at the first it ap- 
peared inconsiderable, was afterward found to be a very im- 
portant privilege ; for, it being permitted every man after the 
determination of the magistrates to make an appeal to the 
people assembled in convocation, hereby it came to pass that 
causes of the greatest weight and moment were brought before 
them. And thus he continued the power and magistracy m fee 
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■elves first before the isthmus in great parade, they displayed 
their force, and then made descents at pleasure all along- the 
coast. The Lacedaemonians, seeing them thus strong beyond 
what they had imagined, concluded that the Lesbians had 
purposely amused them with fictions ; and, being perplexed 
now to act, as their confederates were not yet come up to 
join them, and as information was brought them that the 
first Athenian squadron, consisting of thirty sail, was laying 
waste the territory round about their city, they retired to their 
own homes. 

Afterward they set about the equipment of a fleet to be 
sent to Lesbos ; and ordered the confederate cities to send 
in 'their contingents, the whole amounting to forty sail ; and 
further appointed Alcidas to be admiral in chief, who was 
ready to put himself at the head of the expedition. The 
Athenians departed off the coast with their hundred sail, 
when they saw their enemies had retreated. 

During the time this fleet was out at sea, though the Athe- 
nians at the commencement of the war bad as large, if not a 
larger number bf ships, yet they never had their whole navy 
so completely fitted out for service and with so much pomp 
as now. One hundred of their ships were stationed for 
guards round Attica, and Euboea, and Salamis ; and another 
hundred were coasting all along Peloponnesus, besides those 
that were at Potodjea, and in other parts — insomuch that the 
whole number employed this summer amounted to two hun- 
dred and fifty sail. The expense of this, with that of Poti- 
doa, quite exhausted their treasure. For the pay of the 
heavy-armed who were stationed at Potidea was two drach- 
mas a day, each of them receiving a drachma* for himself 

hands of the rich men, and yet neither exposed the inferior 
people to their cruelty and oppression, nor wholly deprived 
them of havings share m the government And of this equality 
he himself makes mention in this i 



"'What power was fit I did on all bestow, 

Nor raised the poor too high, nor press'd too low , 
The rich that ruled and every office bore, 
Confined by laws, they could not press the poor : 
Both parties I secured from lawless might, 
So none prevsil'd upon another's right. 1 n 

_ _ Mr. Cmch* 

' Seven pence three farthings. 
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and another for his servant. The number of the first body 
sent thither was three thousand, and not fewer than those 
were employed daring the whole siege : but the sixteen hun- 
dred who came with Phormio were ordered away before its 
conclusion. The whole fleet also had the same pay. In 
this manner was their public treasure now for the first time 
exhausted ; and such a navy, the largest they ever had, com- 
pletely manned. 

The Mityleneans, during the time the Lacedemonians lay 
at the isthmus, with a body of their own and auxiliaries, 
marched by land against Methymne, expecting to have it be- 
trayed to them. Having assaulted the place, and being dis- 
appointed in their expectations, they marched back by way 
of Antissa, and Pyra, and Eressus. In each of these places 
they halted for a while, to settle affairs in as firm order as 
possible, and to strengthen their walls, and then without lose 
of time returned to Mitylene. 

Upon their departure, the Methymneans marched out 
against Antissa. The Antisseans, with a party of auxiliaries, 
sallying out to meet them, gave them a terrible blow, so that 
many of them were left dead upon the spot, and those who 
escaped made the best of their way back. 

The Athenians, advised of these incidents, and that fur- 
ther the Mityleneans were quite masters of the country, and 
that their own soldiers were not numerous enough to bridle 
their excursions, about the beginning of autumn, send a re- 
enforcement of a thousand heavy-armed of their own people, 
commanded by Paches, the son of Epicurus. These having 
rowed themselves the transports which brought them, arrived ; 
and built a single wall in circle quite round Mitylene, and 
on the proper spots of ground strengthened it by erecting 
forts. Thus was Mitylene strongly besieged on all sides, 
both by sea and land. And by this time it began to be winter. 

But the Athenians, wanting money to carry on the siege, 
determined now to tax themselves, and by their first contri- 
bution raised two hundred' talents* for the present service ; 

* 38,750*. — It was a voluntary contribution : the original term 
implieth it. The manner was no doubt the same as was ob- 
served in succeeding times, when the necessities of the state 
called for an extraordinary supply. On such occasions, the pres- 
ident of the assembly laid before the Athenians the present 
Want of money, and exhorted them with cheerfulness and gen. 
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and »t the tame time despatched twelve ships under the 
command of Lysicles and four colleagues to levy money 
abroad. He, intent on raising contributions, made a visit for 
this purpose to several places ; and, having landed at Myne 
in Caria, intending to pierce through the plain of Mseander 
as tar as the hill of Sandius, he was attacked on his route by 
the Carians and Aneitans, where himself and a great part of 
his army perished. 

This winter the Plateaus — for they were still blocked up 
by the Peloponnesians and Boeotians — finding themselves 
much distressed by the failure of their provisions, giving up 
all hope of succour from the Athenians, and quite destitute 
of all other means of preservation, formed a project now in 
concert with those Athenians who were shut up With them 
in the blockade, " first of ail to march out of the town in com- 
pany, and to compass their escape, if possible, oveT the works 
of the enemy." The authors of this project were Thaeane- 
tus, the son of Timedes a soothsayer, and Eumolpidas, the 
son of Diamacbtts, who was one of their commanders. But 
afterward, half of the number, affrighted by the greatness of 
the danger, refused to hove a share in the attempt. Yet the 
remainder, to the number of about two hundred and twenty, 
resolutely adhered to attempt an escape in the following 
manner :— 

* They made ladders equal in height to the enemy's waU. 
The measure of this they learned from the rows of brick, 
where the side of the wall facing them was not covered over 
with plaster. Several persons were appointed to count the 
rows at the same time ; some of them might probably be 
wrong, but the greater part would agree in the just computa- 
tion ; especially as they counted them several times over, 
and were besides at no great distance, since the part marked 
out for the design was plainly within their view. In this 
method, having guessed the measure of a brick from its thick- 
ness, they found out what must be the total height for the 
ladders. 

The work of the Peloponnesians was of the following struc- 

erosity to contribute towards the national support. Such as 
wsre willing rose up in turn, saying, " I contribute so much," 
and naming the sum. Such as, though rich, were niggardly, 
and^trangers to all public spirit, sat silent on these occaskm 
or, as fast as they could, stole out of the assembly. 
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tore : it was composed oi two circular walk ; one towards 
Plat**, and the other outward, to prevent any attack from 
Athena. These walls were at the distance oi sixteen feet 
ene from the ether ; and this intermediate apace of sixteen 
feet was built into distinct lodgments for the guards. These, 
however, standing thick together, gave to the whole work the 
appearance of one thick entire wall, with battlements on both 
sides. At every ten battlements were lofty turrets of the 
same breadth with the whole work, reaching from the face 
of the inward wall to that of the outward ; so that there was 
no passage by the sides of a turret, but the communication 
lay open through the middle of them all. By night, when 
the weather was rainy, they quitted the battlements, and 
sheltering themselves in the turrets, as near at hand and cov- 
ered overhead, where they continued their watch. Such was 
the form of the work by which the Plateaus were enclosed 
on every side. 

The enterprising body, when every thing was ready, lay- 
ing hold of the opportunity of a night tempestuous with wind 
ana rain, and further at a dark moon, marched out of the 
place. The persons who had been -authors of the project 
were now the conductors. And first they passed the ditch 
which surrounded the town ; then they approached quite up 
to the wall of the enemy, undiscovered by the guards. The 



noise they made in approaching was quite drowned m tne 
loudness of the storm. They advanced also at a great dis- 
tance from one another, to prevent any discovery from the 



darkness of the night prevented their being seen, and the 

Suite drowned in the 
1 also at a g 
tance from one another, to prevent any discovery 1 
mutual clashing of their arms. They were further armed m 
the most compact manner, and wore a covering only on the 
left foot, for the sake of treading firmly in the mud. At ene 
of the intermediate spaces between the turrets they got un- 
der the battlements, knowing they were not manned. The 
bearers of the ladders went first, and applied them to the 
wall. Then twelve light-armed, with only a dagger and a 
breastplate, scaled, led by Ammeas, the son of Chonebus, 
who w£s the first that mounted. His followers, in two par- 
ties of six each, mounted next on each side of the turrets. 
Then other light-armed with javelins succeeded them. Be- 
hind came others holding the bucklers of those above them, 
thus to facilitate their ascent, and to be ready to deliver them 
into their hands, should fehey be nbliged to charge. When 
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the greater part of the number was mounted, the watchmen 
within the turrets perceived it. For one of the Platseans, in 
fastening his hold, had thrown down a tile from off the bat- 
tlements, which made a noise in the fall ; and immediately 
was shouted an alarm. The whole camp came running 
towards the wall, yet unable to discover the reason of this 
alarm, so dark was the night, and violent the storm. At this 
crisis the Plat»ans who were left behind in the city sallied 
forth, and assaulted the work of the Peloponnesians, in the 
part opposite to that where their friends were attempting to 
pass, from them to divert as much as possible the attention 
of the enemy. Great was the confusion of the enemy yet 
abiding in their posts, for not one durst leave his station to 
ran to the place of alarm, bnt all were greatly perplexed to 
guess at its meaning. At last the body of three hundred, ap- 
pointed for a reserve of succour upon any emergency, march- 
ed without the work to the place of alarm. Now the light- 
ed torches, denoting enemies, were held up towards Thebes 
On the other aide, the Plataeans in the city held np at the 
same time from the wall many of these torches already pre- 
pared for this very purpose, that the signals given of the ap- 
proach of foes might be mistaken by their enemies the The- 
hans, who, judging the affair to be quite otherwise than it 
really was, might refrain from sending any succour, till their 
friends who had sallied might have effectuated their escape, 
and gained a place of security. 

In the meantime those of the Plateaus who, having mount- 
ed first, and by killing the guards had got possession of the 
turrets on either hand, posted themselves there to secure the 
passage, and to prevent. any manner of obstruction from 
thence*. Applying further their ladders to these turrets from 
the top of the wall, and causing many of their number to 
mount, those now upon the turrets kept off the enemies, run- 
ning to obstruct them both above and below, by discharging 
their darts ; while the majority, rearing many ladders at the 
same time, and throwing down the battlements, got clean 
over at the intermediate space between the turrets. Every 
one, in the order he sot over to the outward side, drew up 
upon the inner brink of the ditch, and from thence, with their 
darts and javelins, kept off those who were flocking towards 
the work to hinder their passage. When all the rest were 
landed upon 4he outside of the work, those upon the turrets 
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coming down last of all, and with difficulty, got also to the 
ditch. By this time the reserve of three hundred was coma 
up to oppose them, by the light of torches. The Plataans 
by this means, being in the dark, had a clear view of them, 
and from their stand upon the brink of the ditch, aimed a 
shower of darts and javelins at those parts of their bodies 
which had no armour. The Plateaus were also obscured ; 
as the glimmering of lights made them less easy to be dis- 
tinguished ; so that the last of their body got over the ditch, 
though not without great difficulty and toil. For the water 
in it was frozen, not into ice hard enough to bear, but into a 
watery congelation, the effect not of the northern but eastern 
blasts.' The wind blowing hard, had caused so much snow 
to fall that night, that the water was swelled to a height not 
to be forded without some difficulty. However, the violence 
of the storm was the greatest furtherance of their escape. 

The pass over the ditch being thus completed, the Plata 
ans went forward in a body, and took the road to Thebes, 
leaving on their right the temple of Juno built by Androcrates. 
They judged it would never be supposed that they had taken 
a route which led directly towards their enemies ; and they 
saw at the same time the Peloponnesians pursuing them 
with torches along the road to Athens, by Citheron and the 
Heads of the Oak.* For six or seven stadia t they continued 
their route towards Thebes, but then turning short, they took 
the road to the mountains by Erythra and Hysiae ; and hav- 
ing gained the mountains, two hundred and twelve of the 
number completed their escape to Athens. Some of them, 
indeed, turned back into the city, without once attempting to 
get over ; and one archer was taken prisoner at the outward 
ditch. 

The Peloponnesians desisted from the fruitless pursuit, 
and returned to their posts. But the Plateaus within the 
city, ignorant of the real event, and giving ear to the assu- 
rances of those who turned back, that " they are all to a man 
cut off," despatched a herald, as soon as it was day, to demand 
a truce for fetching off the dead ; but learning hence the 
true state of the affair, they remained well satisfied. And in 
this manner these men of Platssa, by thus forcing a passage, 
wrought their own preservation. 

» DryosceohalaB. t Above half a mile, 

I.— Z 
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About the end of this winter Salaeth js the Lacedaemonian 
wat despatched in a trireme from Lacedaemon to Mitylene ; 
who, being landed at Pyrrha, went from thence by land, and, 
haying passed the Athenian circumvallation, by favour of a 
breach made in it by a torrent of water, gets undiscovered 
into Mitylene. His commission was, to tell the governors 
of the place that " at the same time an incursion will be 
made into Attica, and a fleet of forty sail be sent to their re- 
lief, according to promise ; that he himself was despatched 
beforehand to assure them of these, and to take all proper 
care of other points." Upon this the Mityleneans resumed 
their spirits, and grew more averse to any composition with 
the Athenians. 

The winter was now past, and in this manner ended the 
fourth year of the war, of which Thucydides hath compiled 
the history. 

ykab v. 

In the beginning of the ensuing summer, after that the 
Hekponneaians had despatched Akidas, admiral appointed, 
and the forty-two ships under Ms command, to the relief of 
Mitylene, with the most pressing orders, they and their con- 
federates invaded Attica. Then* design was, by this diver- 
sion, to give the Athenians so much employ on all sides, that 
they might be unable to give any obstruction to their squa- 
dron bound for Mitylene. This present invasion was led 
by Cleomenes, who was his father's brother, in the right of 
Pausanias, son of Heistoa n ax the king, but yet in his minor- 
ity. They now utterly destroyed those parts of Attica that 
had been ravaged already. Whatever again began to flourish, 
and whatever had been spared in former incursions, now fell 
before their rary. And this incursion, next to the second, 
was the sharpest they ever made upon the Athenians. For, 
having continued their stay so long as to give time to their 
squadron to arrive at Lesbos, and send them, news of their 
success, they had leisure to extend their devastations over 
almost all the country. But, when all their expectations 
ended in disappointment, and forage began to foil, they with- 
drew, and were disbanded to their respective cities. 

In the meantime the Mityleneans, when they saw nothing 

• Before Christ 427. 
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ef the squadron from Peloponnesus (which wu loitering in 
the coarse), and their provisions began to fail, are necessita- 
ted to capitulate with the Athenians upon this occasion : Sa- 
lasthus, who had also himself given up all hopes of relief 
causeth the populace, who were before light-armed, to put on 
heavy armour, with a design to make a sally on the Atheni- 
ans. But they, so soon as they had received their armour, 
would no longer obey their governors, but assembling togeth- 
er in bodies, ordered those in authority either publicly to pro- 
duce what provisions they had, and divide equally among 
them, ot otherwise they would immediately make their own 
terms with the Athenians, and give up the city. Those in 
command being sensible that they had not force sufficient to 
hinder this, and that their own danger would be extreme 
should they, by standing out, be excluded the capitulation, 
joined with them in procuring the following terms from Pa- 
ches and the Athenians : — 

" That it should be submitted to the people of Athens to 
determine as they please in relation to the Mityleneans. 

"That the Mityleneans should immediately receive their 
army into the city, and despatch an embassy to them to 
know their pleasure. 

" That sufficient respite should be indulged for this, during 
which Paches should put no one Mitylenean in chains, should 
make none a slave, should put none to death." 

These were the terms of the surrender. But those of the 
Mityleneans who had been most active in all the negotiations 
with the Lacedaemonians, were thrown into the utmost con- 
sternation, and being quite in despair when the army took 
possession of the place, seated themselves down at the altars 
for refuge. Paches, having ordered them to arise, with a 
promise of protecting them from insults, sends them over to 
Tenedos, till he could know the pleasure of the Athenians. 
Having farther despatched some triremes to Antissa, he took 
it in, and made all other dispositions he judged expedient in 
regard to his army. 

The Peloponnesians on board the squadron of forty ships, 
who ought to have made the utmost expedition, but, instead 
of that, had loitered upon the coast of Peloponnesus, and 
made the rest of the voyage in a leisurely manner, had pro- 
ceeded so far as Delos before their motions were known at 
Athens. Being advanced from Delos to Icarus and Myconus, 
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they received the first intelligence that Mitylene was taken. 
But, being desirous of certain information, they sailed for- 
wards to Embatua of Erythnea. Mitylene had been takes 
about seven days before they came up to Embatua. Here, 
assured of the truth, they consulted what was new to be 
done ; and Teutiaplus, an Elean, gaye his opinion thus : — 

" To you, O AJcidas, and as many other Feloponnesiana 
as are joined with me in the present command, I freely de- 
clare it to be my own opinion that we should sail to Mitylene 
as we are, before the enemy is apprized of our arrival. It ia 
probable, as they are so lately possessed of the city, we shall 
find it very remissly and imperfectly guarded : and towards 
the sea entirely neglected, as on that side they cannot in the 
least expect the approach of an enemy, and our strength in 
that element is superior. It is probable, also, that their land- 
force is dispersed, in that negligent manner which victory in- 
dulged*, into the scattered houses of refreshment. If, there- 
fore, we can come upon them by surprise and by night, I 
hope, by the assistance of our friends within, if really within 
we have a friend remaining, to give a new turn to our affairs. 
Let us not be staggered at the danger of the attempt, but re- 
member, that all the turns of war are owing to some such re- 
verse as this : which that commander who is most on his 
guard against, and who can discern and seize such critical 
moments for assaulting, his enemies, most be most frequently 
successful." 

He gave his opinion thus, but it had no effect upon Aki- 
das. Some other persons, exiles from Ionia, and some Les- 
bians who were also on board, advised bim further — " That, 
since he seemed to be discouraged by the apparent danger of 
that attempt, he should seize some city in Ionia, or Cyme in 
JStoUa ; that, by favour of such a hold for war, they might 
bring about the revolt of Ionia ; that in such a step success 
might justly be hoped, as his presence would be highly ac- 
ceptable there : that, if they could cut off the very great rev- 
enue which accrued thence to the Athenians, the loss, added 
to the expense of endeavouring a recovery, must drain their 
treasure: that they further thought they could prevail on 
Fissuthnes to join with them in the war." 

But Aicidaa would not listen to these proposals, and get a 
majority to support his own opinion — " That, since it was too 
isle to succour Mitylene, they should, without loss) of ' ' 
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return to Peloponnesus." Weighing, therefore, from Emb*> 
tea, be pot again to sea ; and,- touching at Myonesu* of the 
Teiana, he there butchered in coM blood a number of prison- 
ers, whom he had taken in the voyage. Putting afterward 
into Ephesus, he was attended there by an embassy from the 
Samians of Anssa, representing to him, "That it was no hon- 
ourable method of vindicating the liberty of Greece, to butcher 
men who had not so much as lifted up the hand against 
him, who were not enemies in heart, but of mere necessity 
dependant on the Athenians; that, unless he changed his 
conduct, he would bring ore? but few of his enemies into 
friendship, but. turn a far greater number of friends into ene- 
mies." He was wrought upon by this remonstrance, and set 
all the Chians and others, whom he had yet reserved, at lib- 
erty. For those who had at any time descried this squadron, 
had never thought of flying, but boldly approached it as cer- 
tainly Athenian. They really had no ground to imagine 
that, while the Athenians were masters of the sea, a Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet should dare to put over to Ionia. 

From Ephesus, Alcidas made the best of his way, or rather 
fled outright, for he had been discovered by the Salamraian 
and the Paralus, while he lay at anchor near Claros. These 
vessels happened at that time to be on a cruise from Ath- 
ens. He was now apprehensive of a chase, and so stretched 
out to sea ; determining, if possible, not to make any land , 
again till he had reached Peloponnesus. Notice of him came 
first to Paches and the Athenians from Erythrea ; it was 
then repeated from all parts : for, as the country of Ionia is 
quite unfortified, the sight of the Peloponnesians on that 
coast, had struck a panic, lest, though their intention was not 
to continue there, they should at once assault and destroy 
their cities. The Sslaminian* also, and Paralus, after they 
had descried him at Claros, came voluntarily to notify the 

* These two vessels seem to have been the packets or yachts 
of the state of Athens. Their force was small in comparison of 
the ships of war, as they were chiefly designed for mmbleness 
and expedition. They carried ambassadors to and fro, went on 
all public errands, whether of a civil or religious nature, and 
transported magistrates and generals to and from their P 08 * 8 * 
The* were navigated only by freeborn citizens of Athens^who, 
besides receiving more pay, esteemed it also a greater honour 
to Serve on board these vessel* which were sacred. 
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tiding!. Pachea set upon the chase with warmth, and pur- 
sued it as far as the Isle of Latmos. But there giving up 
all hope of reaching him, he turned back again for his post ; 
and, since he had not been able to come up with them by sea, 
thought a great point was carried in not finding them refuged 
in any harbour, where they must have been under a neces- 
sity to fortify their station, and oblige him to a regular proce- 
dure and attack. 

In sailing back he touched at Notiom of the Colophonians, 
in which at this time the Colophonians resided, the upper 
city having been taken by Itamenes and the Barbarians, who 
had broken in by favour of an intestine sedition. It was taken 
about the time that the Peloponnesians made their second in- 
cursion into Attica. But m Notium a second sedition broke 
out between those who resorted thither for refuge and the 
old inhabitants. The latter having obtained an aid of Arca- 
dians and Barbarians from Pissuthnes, kept within a part sep- 
arated by a transverse wall, and the management of affairs 
was in the hands of some Colophonians of the upper city, 
who were in the Median interest, and had been received 
among them as an aid. But the former, who had resorted 
hither for refuge, and were a body of exiles, apply to Pachea 
for protection. He invited Hippies, the commander of the 
Arcadians within the transverse wall, to come ont to a con- 
ference, assuring him, " if they came to no agreement, he 
would replace him within both safe and sound." Upon this 
Hippias came oat : and Pachea immediately put him under 
an arrest, but laid no bonds upon him. This done, he on a 
sudden assaulted the wall ; by favour of the surprise carried 
it ; and puts all the Arcadians and Barbarians within to the 
sword. After this he replaceth Hippias within, in the same 
state he had promised ; but, when he had him there, imme- 
diately apprehends him again, and shoots him to death with 
arrows. Notium he delivers into the hands of the Colopho- 
nians, excluding those only who were in the interest of the 
Mede. In process of time, the Athenians having sent lead- 
ers thither on purpose, and declared Notium an Athenian 
colony, settled in it the Colophonians that were anywhere to 
be found, under the accustomed regulations. 

Paches, being returned to Mitylene, completed the reduc- 
tion of Pyrrha and Eressus ; and having apprehended Salsa 
thus the Lacedaemonian, who had been concealed in the cit). 
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■ends him to Athens along with those citizen* of Mityleoe 
from Tenedos, whom he had kept in safe custody there, and 
all others who appeared to have been concerned in the revolt. 
As an escort to these he sends away also the greater part of 
his army. With the remainder he himself stayed behind to 
regulate the affairs of Mitylene and the rest of Lesbos, to the 
beat of his discretion. 

"When the authors of the revolt and Salatbus were arrived 
at Athens, the Athenians instantly put Sahsthus to death. 
He made them many fruitless proposals to save his life ; and 
among the rest, that the siege of Plates should be raised, 
which was still besieged by the Peloponnesians. They next 
entered into consultation what should be done with the re- 
verters ; and, in the warmth of anger, decreed — " That not 
only those, who were now at Athens should be put to death, 
bat the same sentence should extend to all the men of Mity- 
lene who were adult ;' and the women and children be sold 
for slaves.' 2 They were exasperated against them not only 
because they had revolted, but because they had done it with- 
out the provocation which others had received in the rigour 
of their government. The Peloponnesian fleet added the 
greater impetuosity to this their resentment, as they had dared 
to venture so far as Ionia in aid of the rebels : for it plainly 
appeared to them that the revolt had not been made without 
much previous deliberation. In short, they despatched a tri- 
reme to notify their decree to Paches, with orders to see it 
put in immediate execution upon the Mityleneans. 

The day following, repentance on a sudden touched their 
hearts, moved by the reflection that they had passed a sav- 
age and monstrous decree in dooming a whole city to that 
destruction which was due only to the authors of the guilt. 
This was no sooner perceived by the Mitylenean ambassadors 
then residing at Athens, and such of the Athenians as, inclining 
to mercy, had a mind to save them, than they addressed them- 
selves to the magistrates, begging the decree might be again 
debated. Their request was the more easily granted, as the 
magistrates had discovered that the bulk of the city were de- 
sirous to have a second opportunity of declaring their senti- 
ments. An assembly of the people was again convened, and 
various opinions were offered by different persons, till Cleon, 
the son of Cleanetus, who in the former assembly had pro- 
posed and carried the murdering sentence, who in all ottie 
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respects-was the most violent of all the citizens, and at this 
time had by far the greatest influence over the people, stood 
forth again and spoke as follows : — 

"Upon many other occasions my own experience hath 
convinced me that a democracy is incapable of ruling over 
others ; but I see it with the highest certamty now in this your 
present repentance concerning the Mityleneans. In security 
so void of terror, in safety so exempt from treachery, yon pass 
your days within the walls of Athens, that yon are grown 
quite safe and secure about your dependants. Whenever, 
soothed by their specious entreaties, you betray your judg- 
ment or relent in^ity, not a soul among you reflects that you 
are acting the dastardly part, not in truth to confer obliga- 
tions upon those dependants, but to endanger your own wel- 
fare and safety. It is then quite remote from your thoughts, 
that your rule over them is in fact a tyranny, that they are 
ever intent on prospects to shake off your yoke — that yoke, 
to which they ever reluctantly submitted. It is not forgive- 
ness on your part, after injuries received, that can keep them 
fast in their obedience, since this must be ever the conse- 

2uence of your own superior power, and not of gratitude in 
liem. 

" Above all, I dread that extremity of danger to which we 
are exposed, if not one of your decrees must ever be carried 
into act, and we remain for ever ignorant — that the commu- 
nity which uniformly abides by a worse set of laws has f&e 
advantage oyer another, which is finely modelled in every re- 
spect except in practice ; that modest ignorance is a much 
surer support than genius which scorns to be controlled; 
. and that toe duller part of mankind in general administer pub- 
lic affairs much better than your men of vivacity and wit. 
The last assume a pride in appearing wiser than the laws ; 
in every debate about the public good they aim merely at vic- 
tory, as if there were no other points sufficiently important 
wherein to display their superior talents ; and by mis their 
conduct they generally subvert the public welfare : the for- 
mer, who are diffident of their own abilities, who regard them- 
selves as less wise than the laws of their country — though 
unable to detect the specious orator, yet being better judges 
of equity than champions in debate, for the most part enforce 
the rational conduct. This beyond denial is our duty at 
present ; we should scorn competitions in eloquence and wit, 
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near wilfully and contrary to our own opinion mislead the 
judgment of this fall assembly. 

" For my part, I persist in my former detl a i alio us, and I 
am surprised at the men wbo proposed to have the aflair of 
Mitytaoe again debated, who endeavour to protract the exe- 
cution of justice, in the interest of the ffmlty more than of the 
injured. For, by this means, the sufferer proceeds to take 
^vengeance on the criminal with the edge of his resentment 
blunted ; when revenge, the opposite of wrong, the more 
nearly it treads upon the heels of injury, generally inflicts 
the most condign punishment. But 1 am more surprised at 
Him, whoever he be, that shall dare to contradict, and pre- 
tend to demonstrate that the injuries done by the Mityleneans 
are really for our service, and that our calamities are hard* 
ships on our dependants. He certainly must either presume 
upon his own eloquence, if he contends to prove that what 
was plainly decreed was never decreed ; or, instigated by 
lucre, will endeavour to seduce you by the elaborate and 
plausible artifice of words. In such contentions the state 
indeed awards the victory to whom she pleaseth, but she 
sustains all the damage herself. You are answerable for this, 
Athenians — you, who fondly dote on these wordy competi- 
tions — you, who are accustomed to be spectators of speeches 
and hearers of actions ! You measure the possibility of future 
effects by the present eloquence of your orators ; you judge 
of actions already past, not by the certain conviction of y oar 
own eyes, but the fallible suggestions of your ears, when 
soothed by the inveigling, insinuating flow of words. You 
are the best in the world to be deceived by novelty of wit, 
and to refuse to follow the dictates of the approved judicious 
speaker — slaves as you are to whatever trifles happen always 
1o be in vogue, and looking down with contempt on tried and 
experienced methods. The most earnest wish that the heart 
*f any of your body ever conceived is, to become a speaker ; 
X that be unattainable, you range yourselves in opposition 
/•gainst all who are so, for fear you should seem in judgment 
their inferiors. -When any thing is acutely uttered* you are 
ready even to go before it with applause, and intimate your 
own preconception of the point, at the same time dull at dis- 
cerning whither it will tend. Your whole passion, m a word, 
is for things that are not in reality and common life ; bat of 
what passeth directly before your eyes you have no proper 
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perception. And, frankly, you are quite infa tu ated by the 
lust of hearing, and resemble more the idle spectators of con- 
tending sophists than men who meet to deliberate upon pub- 
lic affairs. From such vain amusements, endeavouring to 
divert you, I boldly affirm that no one city in the world hath 
injured you so much as Mitylene. 

" Those who, unable to support the rigour of your govern- 
ment, or who, compelled to do it by hostile force, have re- 
volted from you, I readily absolve. But for a people who in- 
habit an island, a fortified island ; who had no reason to dread 
the violence of our enemies, except by sea ; who even at sea, 
by the strength of their own shipping, were able to guard 
themselves against all attacks; who enjoyed their own model 
of government, and were ever treated by us with the highest 
honour and regard; for such a people to revolt in this manner, 
is never to be forgiven. Is not their whole procedure one 
series of treachery? Have they not rather made war upon 
than revolted against us? for revolt can only be ascribed to 
those who have suffered violence and Outrage. Have they 
not further sought out our implacable foes, and begged to 
participate with them in our destruction? This certainly is 
a much greater aggravation of guilt than if merely on their 
own domestic strength they had rebelled against us. They 
would not be deterred by the calamities of their neighbours, 
who have frequently before this revolted, and been punished 
for it by a total reduction; nor would they so far acquiesce 
in present felicity as not to hazard the dangerous reverse of 
misery. Audacious in regard to the future, presumptuous 
above their strength, but below their intention, they made 
war their choice, and in preferring violence to the just ob- 
servance of duty have placed their glory. " For, though un- 
injured and unprovoked, the first moment they saw a pro- 
bability of prevailing, they seized it and rebelled. 

"It is the usual effect of prosperity, especially when felt 
on a sudden, and beyond their hope, to puff up a people into 
insolence of manners. The successes of mankind, when at- 
tained by the rational course, are generally of much longer 
continuance than when they anticipate pursuit. And, in a 
word, men are much more expert at repelling adversity than 
preserving prosperity. By this ought we long ago to have 
adjusted our conduct towards the Mityleneans, never distin- 
guishing them above others with peculiar regard; and then 
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they never would hare been that ineolent people we bav% 
found them now. For so remarkably perverse is the temper 
of man, as ever to contemn whoever courts him, and admire 
whoever will not bend before him. 

" Let condign punishments, therefore, be awarded to their 
demerits. Let not the guilt be avenged upon the heads of 
the few, and the bulk of offenders escape unpunished. The 
whole people to a man have rebelled against us, when it was 
in their power to have been sheltered here, and now again ta 
be reinstated in their former seats. But they judged the 
danger would be lessened by the general concurrence with 
the few, and so all revolted in concert. 

" Extend further your regards to the whole body of your 
dependants ; for, if you inflict the same punishments on those 
who revolt by compulsion of enemies, and who revolt on-pure 

' deliberate malice, which of them, do you think, will not seize 
the least pretext to throw off your yoke ; when, if he suc- 
ceeds, his liberty is recovered, and, though he fails, the hurt 
is so easy to be cured 1 Besides this, our lives and fortunes will 
be endangered upon every single attempt which shall be made. 
Suppose we succeed, we only recover an exhausted, ruin- 

* ated city, but shall for the future be deprived of the revenue 
arising from it, the essence of our strength : but, if we cannot 
prevafl, we shaft enlarge the number of enemies we already 
have ; and at a time when we ought to be employed in re- 
sisting our present adversaries, we shall be entangled in 
wars against our own dependants. We ought not therefore 
to encourage the hope, whether raised by the force of en* 
treaty, or purchased b// the force of corruption, that their 
errors are bat the errors of men, and shall therefore be for* 

given. The damage they have done was not involuntary, 
ut they have been deliberate, determined villains : forgive- 
ness is only for those who erred not by design. 

" Moved by the ardency and zeal of my former plea, you 
made the decree ; and now I earnestly conjure you, not to 
repent of your own determinations, not to plunge yourselves 
in inextricable difficulties, through pity, through delight of 
hearing, and soft forbearance, the three most prejudicial ob- 
stacles of power. It is just to show pity to those who are 
its proper objects, and not to men who would never have felt 
compassion for us, «or to foes who of necessity must be im- 
placable. The orators, -those delights of your ears, will haw 
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mmi* m debate* of letter moment to catch at your applause, 
but should be silenced here, where they only can give the 
public a abort-lived pleasure,, while they embroil it with -per- 
plexities not easy to be surmounted, and themselves alone, 
m requital of speaking well, will be well rewarded for it. 
Forbearance, farther, may be shown to those who are witting 
to be, and will for the future prove themselves, our friends ; 
bat not to such inveterate souls as these, who, if suffered to 
live, will live only to wreak their malice against yon. 

" I shall waive enlargements, and give yon only one short 
assurance, that, if you hearken to my admonitions, yon will 
at the same time do justice to the Mkyleneans and service 
to yourselves ; but if you resolve in any other manner, you 
will receive no thanks from them, and will establish the 
clearest evidence for your ownconuemnation. For, if these 
men had reason to revolt, it follows that you have tyrannical- 
ly ruled them. Grant the injustice of such a rule, but yet 
that you have presumed to be guilty of it ; why then, upon 
the mere motive of interest, you ought now to chastise them 
beyond what is right, or immediately to forego your power, 
and dropping yourselves down into impotent security, to set 
about the practice of humanity and virtue. But adieu to this ' 
vain expedient ! and at once resolve'to make them feel that 
. weight of misery they designed for us. Convince them that 
those who have escaped it can feel as strong resentments at 
those who projected the fatal blow. Determine now, by rec- 
ollecting with yourselves what kind of usage you would have 
received from diem, had they succeeded in their plots ; they ! 
the uninjured, unprovoked aggressors. It is an allowed truth, 
that men who without the least provocation have recourse to 
acts of malice, will be sated with nothing less than complete 
destruction, as they must ever be terrified at the eight of a 
surviving foe. For he who suffers from a quarter whence he 
never deserved it, will not so easily lay down his resentments, . 
as when mutual enmity hath kindled the contention. Be not 
therefore traitors to your own selves. Figure to yourselves, 
as strongly as you can, the miseries they designed you ; re- 
member how you wished for nothing in this world so much 
as to have them in your power, and now retaliate upon them. 
Relent not at the scene of horror imagination may present to 
your fancy, but fix your remembrance fast on that weight of 
misery which was just now suspended over your own heads. 
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Punish these* wretches according to their desert* ; make 
them a notable example to the rest of your dependants, that 
death mast be the portion of whoever dares revolt. For, 
when once they are certain of this, your arms will be no mora 
recalled from your foreign enemies, to be employed in the 
chastisement of your own dependants." 

In this manner Cteon* supported the decree, and when he 
had concluded, Diodotus, the son of Eucrates, who in the 
former assembly had most strenuously opposed the bloody 
sentence against the Mkyleneans, stood forth, and thus re- 
plied: — 

44 I neither blame those who proposed the resumption of the 
decree against Mitylene, nor do I praise the men who inveigh 
against repeated consultations on points of the greatest im- 
portance. But I lay it down for certain, that there are no 

* From the short sketch of Cleon's character given before by 
Thucydides, and the speech he hath now made, it is likely he 
can be no favourite with the reader. Cicero hath styled him 
" a turbulent but eloquent Athenian." By means of his elo- 
quence, and an impudence that never could be dashed, he was 
now a prime favourite with the people, but the scorn and terror 
of all good men at Athens. He had ever been a anarler at Per- 
icles, but so long as he lived could obtain no share in the pub- 
lic administration. He had now got the ascendant by cajoling 
the people, and by his loud and daily invectives against their 
ministers and commanders. He will make a very splendid and 
very despicable figure in the sequel. Aristophanes, who had a 
particular grudge against him, has exhibited him in the most 
disgraceful light. His comedy of the Horsemen or Knights is 
entirely employed to show him off. He call* him throughout 
the " raphlagonian," to brand his low and brutal disposition, 
who, " quitting his original trade of selling leather, vile leather, 
since people rather swam than walked in the shoes made of it. 
was now become the leading politician, the scourge and pest of 
the republic." The chorus of the play salutes him with the 
most viUanous titles. - And an oracle is cooked up, which proph- 
esieth that they shall never get rid of Oleon tiQ he is over* 
powered by a greater scoundrel than himself. A dealer in black 
puddings is at .last procured to be his competitor. The contest 
is earned on with all the ribaldry and scurrility that unbridled 
wit could forge for such characters, and Cieon is at length de- 
feated. This is the exent upon the stage, but was by no means 
so in the state of Athens. The wit of Aristophanes seldom hurt 
knaves and scoundrels ; it wounded and was misehieveus only 
to the ablest ministers and the warmest patriots, 
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two greater impediment* of sound mature counsel than pre- 
cipitation and anger ; of which, the one is closely connected 
with madness, the other with raw inexperience and short lim- 
itary judgment. 

" It may indeed be warmly asserted, that words axe not the 
proper guides to actions. But the author of such an asser- 
. tion is either wanting in discernment, or confines it only to 
his own selfish views. He is wanting in discernment, if he 
imagines there is any other possible method of putting- light 
into things that are future or unseen ; or confines it only to 
himself, if, willing to recommend a scandalous measure, and 
conscious he has not eloquence enough to support it openly, 
he launches out into plausible calumnies, to intimidate his 
opponents as well as his audience. 

"But odious beyond all support is their procedure who 
prematurely condemn the advice of others as purchased and 
corrupt. For would they only acquiesce in the charge of 
ignorance, the defeated opponent goes off with the bare char- 
acter of a man less enlightened indeed, but quite as honest. 
If he be charged with corruption, his point he may carry, but 
his honesty will ever be suspected : and if his point be lost, he 
must pass for knave and blockhead both. Such methods can 
never be conducive to the public good. The men best able 
to advise are by this means intimidated : though the public 
welfare would then be best secured, if every person of so 
disingenuous a temper was not able to open his mouth ; for, 
then, by his seducements, the public could never be misled. 
But it is the duty of every true patriot to despise the slanders 
of opponents, and on fair and impartial views to get his own 
advice accepted. It is the duty of every well-regulated pub- 
lic, not indeed to load a man with honours for having given 
the best advice, but, never to abridge him of his present por- 
tion : and if he cannot, prevail, by no means to disgrace, much 
less to punish him : for then, neither would the successful 
debater, from a view of enhancing his own personal honours, 
ever speak against conscience, or aim merely at applause ; 
nor would he, who hath been unsuccessful in his motions, 
be greedy of proposing whatever may cajole, and so earn 
popularity for himself. But the method in vogue with us it 
the reverse of this ; and what is worse"? if a person be sus- 
pected of corruption, though he advise the most prudent ex- 
pedients, yet the odium raised against him upon the weak 
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sroggestion of lucre, quite weighs him down, and wo an de- 
prived of the manifest service he could do to the state. Nay, 
such is our method, that even the best advice, if readily of- 
fered, can escape suspicion no more than the worst And 
hence it is necessarily incumbent, as well upon him who 
would persuade the public into the most prejudicial measures, 
o seduce the people with art, as upon him who would ad- 
vise the best, to disguise the truth in order to prevail. Amid 
these jngglings, the public alone is debarred the service of its 
most able counsellors, since in a plain and open method they 
cannot possibly act, and artifice must clear the way before 
them. For the man who openly bestows any benefits upon it, 
is constantly suspected of doing underhand a greater to him- 
self. 

" When affairs, .therefore, of so high concern are before 
jou, when the general temper is so overrun with jealousy, 
we, who presume to advise, must enlarge our prospect farther 
than you, who only assist at a transient consultation ; be- 
cause we are accountable for what we propose, and you are 
not accountable for the prejudices with which you hear. 
For, if not only he who proposed, but he who complied, were 
equally answerable for events, your determinations would be 
better framed than they are at present. But now, hurried 
along as you are by your hasty resentments on any sinister 
event,, you wreak your fury only upon the single opinion of 
the person who advised, and not upon your own joint opin- 
ions, by concurrence of which the miscarriage was incurred. 
" For my part, I neither stand up to deny certain facts in 
favour of the Mityleneans, nor to waste the time in fruitless 
accusations. We are not debating now what wrongs they 
have done us, since that would be a reproach to sense ; but 
what determination about them is best. For, though I can 
prove, beyond a scruple, that they have injured us in the 
most outrageous manner, yet I shall not for that reason ad- 
vise you to butcher them, unless it be expedient ; nor, were 
they objects of forgiveness, should I advise forgiveness, un- 
less I judged it for the interest of the public. 1 apprehend, 
that our consultations turn more upon a future than a present 
view. And Gleon here most confidently asserts, that the 
surest expedient of your future welfare is, to prevent all other 
revolts by inflicting death in doom of this ; but, equally con- 
fident of the just expedient of future security, I declare qmte 
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•n the other aide. And I entreat jon by no means to re- 
ject the real ad? aoUge of mine for the specious colourings 
of bis advice. -Strict justice, I grant, may be with him ; and, 
enraged aa you are against theMkyleneaiis, may have a sud- 
den influence upon you. But we meet not here in judgment 
upon them, and justly to decide is not now our employment ; 
we are only to consult how to dispose of them best for our 
own advantage. 

" In the public communities of men, death is the penalty 
awarded to several crimes ; to such as are not enormous like 
this, but of a less guilty nature. Yet, -puffed up with hope, 
men ran all hazards, and no one ever yet hath boldly incur- 
red the danger, if self-convinced beforehand that he could 
not survive the attempt. Where was the city so bent on re- 
volt, that, when its own domestic strength, or the aid of 
others, were judged unequal to the work, durst ever attempt 
it 1 The whole of mankind, whether individuals or communi- 
ties, are by nature liable to sin ; and a law of infallible pre- 
vention will never be enacted. Men by repeated trials have 
enforced all kinds of punishment, attentive, if possible, to re- 
strain the outrages of the wicked. And m the early age it is 
probable, 'that milder penalties were assigned for the most 
enormous wrongs ; but, being found by experience ineffectual, 
they were afterward extended generally to loss of life : this, 
however, is not yet effective. Some terror, therefore, must 
be invented, even more alarming man this, or this will never 
sufficiently restrain. But, then, there is a poverty which 
renders necessity daring; there is a power which renders 
pride and insolence rapacious. There are other contingen- 
cies, which, in the fervour of passions, as every human mind 
is possessed by some too stubborn to admit a cure, drive 
them on boldly to confront extremities. But the greatest in- 
centives of all are hope and love : this points out a path, and 
that moves along according to direction : this thoughtlessly 
proposeth the scheme, and that immediately suggesteth a cei 
tainty of success. These are the sources of all our evils 
and these invisible principles within us are too strong for all 
the terrors that are seen without. To these add fortune, 
who contributes her- ample share to divest the mind of its 
balance. She shows herself by unexpected starts, and «n- 
coursgeth even the incompetent to venture dangers, and hath 
a greater influence over communities,. as the ends proposed 
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by them are of the greatest concert, such as liberty or do- 
minion, where every individual, amid the universal ardour, 
unaccountably plumes himself up, and acts with a spirit above 
himself. But, in truth, it is quite impossible ; it is a proof of 
egregious folly to imagine, when human nature is impelled by 
its own impetuous passions towards such objects, that the 
force of laws or any intervening terror is strong enough to 
divert them from the mark. Hence therefore ariseth the 
strongest dissuasive to us from confiding in the penalty of 
death as the only pledge of our future safety ; which must be- 
tray us into weak prejudicial measures ; which must drive all 
re volt era into utter despair, by showing them plainly that we 
shall never accept_repentance, shall not give them one mo- 
ment's indulgence to palliate their offences. 

" Consider with yourselves, in the merciful light, that a 
revolted city, when for certainty assured that it cannot hold 
out, may submit upon our own conditions, while yet hi a ca- 
pacity to reimburse our expenses, and to advance the future 
tribute. But in the opposite case, can you. imagine there is 
any city which will not better prepare itself for revolt than 
Mitylene hath done, and hold out a siege to the last extremi- 
ty % Is there no difference between a quick and a slow sub- 
mission 1 Shall not we be hurt, if forced through their despair 
to continue a tedious and expensive siege; and, when the 
place is taken, to be masters only of one heap of desolation, 
unable for the future to squeeze the least pittance or revenue 
from it 1 It is revenue alone which renders us a terror to our 
foes. We ought not, therefore, with the rigour of judges, to 
inflict the exactest punishments upon these offenders. We 
ought rather to provide for futurity, and by moderate correc- 
tion still to preserve those cities in a full capacity of paying 
us the needful tribute. To keep men firm in their duty, we 
should scorn the expedient of severe and sanguinary laws, 
since mild discretionary caution would better answer the 
purpose. This prudent conduct we are now reversing, if, 
when repossessed of a city stripped of its former liberty and 
ruled with violence, sufficient motives of revolt, that it may 
again become independent ; if now we judge that this ought 
to be avenged with a weight of severity. Men who have 
known what liberty is, ought not to be too severely chastised 
if they have dared to revolt ; but we ought to observe them 
»«h timely vigilance before they revolt, to prevent their ta 
I.— A a 
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king the least step towards it, or even once entertaining * 
thought about it ; at least, when we have quelled the insur- 
rection, the guilt should be fastened upon as few as p oss ible . 
" Consider, I beseech you, with yourselves, how gi e atij 
you will err in this, and in another respect, if Cleon'e advice 
oe approved. For now, the populace of ail the cities are 
generally well affected towards us . They either refuse to con- 
cur with the few in their revolts, or, if their concurrence be 
forced, they instantly turn enemies to those who forced tbera ; 
and you proceed to determine the contest, assured that the 
populace of the adverse city will be active in your favour. 
But, if you doom to general excision the people of Mitylene, 
those who had no share in the revolt, who, when once they 
had got arms into their hands, spontaneously delivered up the 

Slace, you will be guilty, first, of base ingratitude, for mur- 
ering your own benefactors ; and you will, next, establish 
such * precedent, as the factious great above all things wish 
to see. For then, whenever the latter effect the revolt of 
cities, they will instantly have the people attached to their 
party ; since you yourselves have enforced the precedent, 
that punishment must fall upon the heads, not only of the 
guilty, but even of the innocent. Whereas, indeed, though 
they had been guilty, we ought to have dissembled our knowl- 
edge of it, that we might not force the only party which ever 
takes our side into utter enmity and aversion. And I esteem 
it much more conducive to the firm support of empire, rather 
to connive at the wrongs we may have felt, than in all the 
severity of justice to destroy those persons whom in interest 
we ought to spare. And thus, that union of justice to others 
and duty to yourselves in this instance of punishing the Mit- 
yleneans, as alleged by Cleon, is plainly found to be grossly 
inconsistent, to be utterly impossible. 

" Own yourselves, therefore, convinced, that the greatest 
advantages will result from the conduct which I have recom- 
mended ; and, without giving too wide a scope to mercy or 
forbearance, by which I could never suffer you to be seduced, 
follow my advice, and in pursuance of it resolve 'To judge 
and condemn, at your own discretion, those guilty Mitylene* 
ans whom Paches hath sent hither to attend your decisions, 
and to let the others continue as they are. ' These are expedi- 
ents of your future welfare, and of immediate terror to your 
foes. For they who can form the soundest deliberatieaa, 
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stand stronger up against hostile opposition than the men who 
rash to action with indiscreet unpremeditating strength.' 1 

Diodotus ended here. And when these two opinions, dia- 
metrically opposite to one another, had been thus delivered, - 
the Athenians had a stiff contest in support of each, and upon 
holding up of hands there seemed near an equality ; but the 
majority proved at last to be along with Diodotus. 

Upon this they immediately sent away another trireme, en* 
joining all possible despatch, lest this second, not coming in 
time, might rind the city already destroyed, as the other had 
got the start of a day and a night. The Mitylenean ambas- 
sadors amply furnished them with wine and barley-cakes, and 
promised them great rewards if they arrived in time. By 
this means they were so eager to accelerate the passage, that 
even while plying the oar they ate their cakes dipped m wine 
and oil ; and while one half of the number refreshed them- 
selves with sleep, the others kept rowing amain. So fortu- 
nate were they, that not one adverse blast retarded their 
course. The former vessel, as sent on a monstrous errand, 
had not hastened its passage in the least ; and the latter was 
most intently bent on expedition. That, indeed, got before 
to Mitylene, but only long enough fox Paches to read over 
the decree, and give orders for its immediate execution. At 
that crisis the latter arrived, and prevented the massacre. To 
such an extremity of danger was Mitylene reduced. 

The other Mityleneans, whom Paches had sent to Athens as 
deepest concerned in the revolt,* were there put to death, 
according to the advice of Cleon. And the number of these 
amounted to somewhat above a thousand. 

The Athenians, farther, demolished the walls of Mitylene 
and took away their shipping. They did not for the future 
enjoin an annual tribute upon the Lesbians, hut dividing the 
whole island into shares, except what belonged to Methymne, 
three thousand in the whole, they set apart three hundred of 

* We hear no more m this history of Paches, who certainly, 
in the reduction of Lesbos, had done a great service to his coun- 
try, and had behaved through the whole affair with great discre- 
tion and humanity. And yet Plutarch tells us in two passages 
(in the Lives of Aristides and Nicias), that at his return he was 
called to account for his conduct during his command, and 
finding ho was going to be condemned, his resentment and in- 
dignation rose so high that he instantly slew himself in court, 
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these as sacred to the gods, and sent some of their own peo- 
ple, who were appointed by lot, to take possession of the rest, 
as loll proprietors. The Lesbians, as tenants of these, were 
obliged to pay them two min»* yearly for every share, in 
consideration of which they had still the use of the soil. The 
Athenians also took from them several towns upon the con- 
tinent, which had belonged to the Mityleneans, and which 
continued afterward in subjection to the Athenians. Thus 
ended the commotions of Lesbos. 

The same summer after the reduction of Lesbos, the 
Athenians, commanded by Nkias.f the son of Niceratua, ex 

* «. 9*. 2d. sterling. 

t Nicias is now for the first time in the chief command, who 
is to act parts of very great importance in the sequel of the war. 
We should, therefore, take some notice of him on his first ap- 
pearance. Plutarch, who has written his life, gives light into 
several circumstances which fall not within the cognizance of 
a general historian. He was born of a noble family in Ath^m, 
and was one of the most wealthy citizens. Besides his estates, 
he had a large annual income from the silver mines at Laurium. 
Not that those mines belonged to him, as one would infer from 
Plutarch; for they were the patrimony of the state, annexed 

rr: bot,asXen- 
^ had a thousand 
„ _ w - unes. He hired 

them out to Somas the Thracian, who was undertaker of the 
work, on condition to receive a clear obole a day for every one of 
them ; and he always kept up the number. His income from 
hence was therefore near 2,000L sterling a year. He acted un- 
der Pericles so long as he lived, and after his death was set up 
by the more sober and sensible Athenians as a balance to Cleon, 
who was the idol of the people. Nicias was a true lover of his 
country, of unblemished integrity, and very gentle and compla- 
cent in his manners. His good qualities were numerous and 
shining : his foibles were, a great diffidence of himself, and a 
dread of the people, which made him court them by laying out 
his wealth in public games and shows for their entertainment. 
He had an inward fund of real piety ; but was superstitiously 
attached to the ceremonial of the reUgion of bis country. His 
great wealth drew a great number of followers and parasites 
about him ; and his benevolent disposition was always seeking 
orrasions of doing good. In short, says Plutarch, "bad men 
had a sure fund in his pusillanimity, and good men in his hu- 
manity." Nobody could either hate or fear him at Athens, and 
therefore his interest there was great He was always cautious, 
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ecuted a design upon Minoa, the island which Kea before Me 
gara. The Megareans, having built a fort upon it, used it at 
a garrison. Bat it was the scheme of Nicias to fix the poet 
of observation for the Athenian* there, as being nrach nearer 
situated, and to remove it from Bndorus and Sakmis. This 
would prevent the sudden courses of the Peloponneetawr, 
frequent from thence ; would curb the piratical cruises ; and, 
at the same time, stop all importations into Megara. Be- 
ginning, therefore, with the two forts, detached from Nisns,. 
he took them by means of the engines he played against 
them from the sea ; and having thus opened the channel be- 
tween them and the island, he took in by a wall of fortification 
that part of the mainland from whence, only by crossing the 
morass and the help of a bridge, a succour could be thrown 
into the island, which lay at a very small distance from the 
continent. This work was completed in a few days, after 
which Nicias, leaving behind in the island a sufficient garri- 
son to defend the works, drew off the rest of his army. 

About the same time this summer, the Platseans, whose 
provisions were quite spent, and who could not possibly hold 
out any longer, were brought to a surrender in the following 
manner. The enemy made an assault upon their wall, which 
they had not sufficient strength to repel. The Lacedemo- 
nian general, being thus convinced of their languid condition, 
was determined not to take the place by storm. In this he 
acted pursuant to orders sent him from Lacedaemon, with a 
view that, whenever a peace should be concluded with the 
Lacedaemonians, one certain condition of which must be re- 
ciprocally to restore the places taken in the war, Platsea might 
not be included in the restitution, as having freely and with- 
out compulsion gone over to them. A herald is accordingly 
despatched with this demand: " Whether they are willing 
voluntarily to give up the city to the Lacedemonians, and ac- 
cept them for their judges who would punish only the guilty, 
• and contrary to forms of justice not even one of those." 
The herald made this demand aloud. And the Platnans, 

and always diffident, and under such an awe of the people in 
the general assemblies* that they would shout out to him by 
way of encouragement* as his modesty was amiable and enga- 
ging when opposed to the impudence of Cleon. Thus much 
may suffice at present, since his military expeditions and the 
whole of his political conduct will be related by Thucydides. 
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wild were now reduced to excessive weakness, delivered up 
tat city. 

The Peloponnesians supplied the Platseans with necessary 
sustenance tor the space of a few days, till the five delegates 
arrived from Lacedrnmon to preside at their trial. And yet, 
when these were actually come, no judicial piocess was 
formed against them. They only called them out, and put 
this short question to them — " Whether they had done any 
service to the Lacedemonians and their allies in the present 
war 1" Their answer was, " That they begged permission to 
urge their plea at large ;" which being granted, they pitched 
upon Astymachus, the son of Asopalaus, and Laco, the son 
of Aeimnestus,' who had formerly enjoyed the public hospi- 
tality of the Lacedaemonians, to be their speakers, who stood 
forth and pleaded thus : — 

" Placing in you, O Lacedaemonians, an entire confidence, 
we have delivered up our city : but never imagined we should 
be forced to such a process as this, when we expected only 
to be tried by justice and laws ; when we yielded to plead, 
not before other judges as is now our fate, but only before 
yourselves. Then, indeed, we thought that justice might be 
obtained. But now we have terrible grounds for apprehend- 
ing, that we have at once been doubly overreached. Strong 
motives occur to alarm our suspicions, that the point most in 
view is to deprive us of our lives, and that you will not prove 
impartial judges. We cannot but be too certain of this, when 
no manner of crime is formally objected, against which we 
might form our defence ; when barely at our own entreaty 
we are heard, and your concise demand is such that, if we 
answer it with truth, we condemn ourselves ; if with false- 
hood, must be instantly refuted. 

" Thus on all sides beset with perplexities, something of 
necessity must be said in our own behalf : nay, where the 
danger is so urgent, the only small glimpse of security ap- 
pears in hazarding a plea. For persons like us distressed, m 
silence to abandon their own defence, this may with sad 
compunction torture them at last, as if their safety might have 
been earned by speaking for themselves, though never was 
persuasion su much to be despaired of as at present. Were 
we, indeed, who are* the persecuted party, entirely unknown 
to our judges, we might then allege such evidence as through 
ignorance you could not overturn, and so farther our defence. 
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Sat now we must apeak before men who are informed of 
every point. Nor do our fears result from the prior knowl- 
edge you have had of us, as if you were now proceeding 
against as for having in valour been inferior to yourselves ; 
but from our own sad forebodings, that we are cited to a tri- 
bunal which hath already condemned us to gratify others. 
Vet, what we can justly say for ourselves in regard to all our 
differences with the Thebans, we shall boldly allege ; the 
good services we have done to yon and the rest of Greece 
' we shall fairly recite, and strive, if possible, to persuade. 

'* To your concise demand — Whether we have done any 
good service in this war to the Lacedaemonians and their al- 
lies 1 we answer thus : If yon interrogate us as enemies, 
though we have done, you no good, yet we have done you no 
harm ; if you regard us as friends, you have offended more 
than we, in making war upon us. In regard to the peace and 
against the Mede, we have ever honestly performed oar 
duty : the peace was not violated first by us against him ; 
we alone of all the Boeotians attended you in the field to 
maintain the liberty of Greece. For, though an inland peo- 
ple, we boldly engaged in the seafight at Artemisium; and 
in the battle, fought upon this our native ground, we assisted 
yon and Paosanias ; and whatever the danger to which 
Greece, in that troublesome period of time, was exposed, in 
all we bore a share beyond our strength. To you in partic- 
ular, ye Lacedemonians, in that greatest consternation 
Sparta ever felt, when after the earthquake your rebellious 
helots had seized upon Ithome, we immediately despatched 
the third part -of our force for succour. These things you 
are bound in honour never to forget. For thus upon former, 
and those most critical occasions, we with honour showed 
ourselves your friend's. But at length we became your ene- 
mies ! For that blame only your serves : because, when we 
stood in great want of support against the violence and op- 
pression of the Thebans, to you we applied, and by you were 
rejected. You commanded us then to address ourselves to 
Athens. Athens, you said, was near, but Sparta lay too re- 
mote to serve us. Yet, notwithstanding this, in the present 
war we have committed no one dishonourable act in regard 
to you, nor should ever have committed. You enjoined us, 
indeed, to revolt from the Athenians, and we refused to com- 
ply ; but in this we have donejoo injustice. For they march- 
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ed cheerfully to oar succour against the Thebans, when yarn 
shrunk back ; and to betray them afterward had been base in 
us ; in us, who were highly indebted to them, who at oar 
own request were received into their friendship, nod hon- 
oured by them with the freedom of Athens. No, it was 
rather our doty boldly to advance wherever they pleased 
to order. And whenever either you or the Athenians lead 
oat yoar allies into the field, not such as merely follow you 
are to be censured for any wrong you may respectively com- 
mit, but those who lead them out to its commission. 

** Manifold and notorious are the instances in which the 
Thebans have injured us. But outrageous above all is the 
last, about which you need no information, since by it we an 
plunged into this depth of distress. A right undoubtedly we 
had to turn our avenging arms upon men who, in the midst 
of peace, and, what is more, upon the sacred monthly solem- 
nity, feloniously seized upon our city. We obeyed herein 
that great universal law, which justifieth self-defence against 
a hostile invader ; and, therefore, cannot with any appearance 
of equity be now doomed to punishment at their own insti- 
gation. For, if your own immediate interest, and their pres- 
ent concurrence with yon in war, are to prescribe and regulate 
your sentence, you will show yourselves by no means fair 
judges of equity, but partially attached to private interest. 
What though these incendiaries seem now a people well 
worth yoar gaining 1 there was a season, a most dangerous 
and critical season, when you yourselves, and the other Gre- 
cians, were in different sentiments. Now, indeed, incited by 
ambition, you aim the fatal blow at others ; but at that sea- 
son, when the Barbarian struck at enslaving us all, these 
Thebans were then the Barbarian's coadjutors. And equi- 
table certainly it is, that our alacrity at that season should be 
set in the balance against our present transgressions, if trans- 
gressors at present we have been. You then would find our 
greater merits quite outweighing our petty- offences ; and our 
merits to be dated at a time when it was exceeding rare to 
see Grecian bravery ranged in opposition to the power of 
Xerxes ; when praise was ascribed, not to those who, intent 
on self-preservation, dropped all the means of withstanding 
his invasior , but who chose, through a series of danger, eour 
ageously to execute the most glorious acts. Of this numba 
are we, and as such have been K pre-eminently, most honour 
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ably distinguished. And yet, from tikis origins! we fear our 
rnin now may have taken its rise, as we chase to follow the 
Athenians from a regard to justice, rather than von from the 
views of interest. But so long as the nature of things con- 
tinues to be the same, yon also ought to convince the worid 
that your sentiments about them are not changed, that vow 
principles still suggest it to you as your greatest interest* 
that, whenever jour gallant compatriots have kid upon you 
an obligation strong enough to be eternally in force, some- 
thing on every present occurrence should be done for as by 
way of just acknowledgment. 

'* Reflect farther within yourselves, that you are now dis- 
tinguished by the body of Greece as examples for upright, 
disinterested conduct. Should you, therefore, determine in 
regard to us what in justice cannot be supported, for the 
eyes of the world are now intent on your proceedings, and 
as judges applauded for their worth you sit upon us whose 
reputation is yet unblemished ; take care that you do not in- 
cur the general abhorrence, by an indecent sentence against 
valuable men, though you yourselves are more to be valued ; 
nor reposite in her common temples those spoils you have ta- 
ken from us the benefactors of Greece. How horrible wiU 
it seem for Plataea to be destroyed by Lsxedemonians ! that 
your fathers inscribed the city upon the tripod of Delphos in 
justice to its merit, and that you expunged ite very being 
from the community of Greece to gratify the Thebans ! To 
such excess of misery have we been ever exposed, that, if 
the Medes had prevailed, we must have been utterly undone ; 
and now must be completely rained by the Thebans, in the 
presence of you, who were formerly our most cordial friends I 
Two of the sharpest, most painful trials we are to undergo* 
who but lately, had we not surrendered our city, must have 
gradually perished by famine ; and now stand before a tribu- 
nal to be sentenced to death. Wretched PlatsNuis, by all 
mankind abandoned ! We, who beyond our strength were 
once the supports of Greece, are now quite destitute, bereft 
of all redress ! Not one of our old allies to appear in our be- 
half ; and even you, O ye Lacednmonians, you, our only hope, 
as we have too much reason to apprehend, determined to 
give us up. 

" But, by the gods, who witnessed once the social oaths 
we mutually exchanged ; by that virtue we exerted for the 
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general welfare of Greece ; by those we adjure yon to bo 
moved with compassion, and to relent, if with the Thebans 
you are combined against ns ! In gratitude to us, beg the fa- 
vour of them, that they would not buteher whom you ought 
to spare ; demand such a modest requital from them for your 
base concurrence, and entail not infamy upon yourselves, to 
give others a cruel satisfaction. To take away our lives will 
be a short and easy task ; but then, to efface the infamy of it, 
will be a work of toil. You have no colour to wreak your 
vengeance upon us as enemies, who have ever wished you 
-well, and bore arms against you in mere self-defence. Tour 
decisions can in nowise be righteous, unless you exempt us 
from the dread of death. Recollect in time that you received 
us by free surrender, that to you we held forth our hands ; the 
law forbids Grecians to put such to death ; and that we have 
been from time immemorial benefactors to you. For cast 
your eyes there upon the sepulchres of your fathers, who fell 
by the swords of the Modes, and were interred in this our 
earth : these we have annually honoured with vestments, and 
all solemn decorations at our public expense. Whatever hath 
been the produce of our soil,, to them we have ever offered 
tile first fruits of the whole ; as friends, out of earth that was 
dear to them ; as companions, to those who once fought to- 
gether in the same field ; and, lest all this by a wrong deter- 
mination you instantly disannul* maturely reflect. For Pau- 
sanias interred them here, judging he had laid them in a 
friendly soil, and in the care of men with friendly disposi- 
tions. If, therefore, you put us to death, and tarn this Pla- 
taean into Theban soil, what is this but to leave your fathers 
and relations in a hostile land, and in the power of those who 
murdered them, never again to receive the sepulchral hon- 
ours 1 Will you farther enslave the spot on which the Gre- 
cians earned their liberty 1 Will you desolate the temples of 
those gods to whom they addressed their vows before that 
battle against the Modes, and so were victorious ? And, will 
' you abolish the solemn sacrifices which those gallant patriots 
have founded and anointed % 

" It cannot, O Lacedemonians, be consistent with your 
glory, to violate the solemn institutions of Greece, the mem- 
ory of your own forefathers, and your duty to us your bene- 
factors, thus, merely to gratify the malice of a hostile party, 
to put men to death who have never wrdnged you. No ; but 
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to spare, to relent, to feel the just emotions of compassion, 
to recall the idea not only what miseries we are designed to 
suffer, bnt what persons they are for whom they are designed ; 
and to remember the uncertain attack of calamity ; npon 
whom, and how undeservedly it may fall! To yon, as in 
honour and necessity too obliged, we address onr entreaties ; 
invoking aloud the gods whom Greece at her common altars 
and with joint devotion adores, to accept our plea : alleging 
those oaths which your fathers have sworn, to pay them rev- 
erence. We are suppliants now at the sepulchres of your 
lathers ; we call upon the dead reposited there, to be saved 
from Thebans, that the kindest of friends, as we have been, 
may not be sacrificed to the most deadly foes. Again, we 
recall to memory that day, in which having performed the 
most splendid achievements in company with them, we are 
yet this day in danger of the most deplorable fate. Conclude 
we must — though it is hard for men in our distress to con- 
clude ; when the very moment their words are ended, their 
-very lives are most imminently endangered : yet still we in- 
sist that we surrendered not our city to the Thebans ; rather 
than that we should have chosen the most miserable end by 
famine ; but confiding in you, into your hands we gave it. 
And highly fitting it is, that, if we cannot prevail, you should 
reinstate us in it, and leave us there at our own option to take 
our fate. But once more we conjure you, that we, who are 
citizens of Platsa, who have showed ourselves the most 
steady patriots of Greece, and now, O Lacedaemonians, yo\ur 
suppliants — may not be turned ov.er, out of your hands, out 
of your protection, to the Thebans, our unrelenting enemies ; 
that you would become our saviours, and not doom to utter 
destruction the men to whom all Greece is indebted for her 
freedom." 

In this manner the Plat&ans spoke : and the Thebans, 
fearing lest their words might work so far upon the Lacedae- 
monians as to cause them to relent, stood forth, and declared 
a desire to be also heard, " since the Plateaus, as they con- 
ceived, had been indulged in a much longer discourse than 
was requisite to answer the question." Leave accordingly 
was given, and they proceeded thus : — 

"We should not have requested your attention to any 
thing we had to offer, if these PUtaaans had replied in brief 
to the question, and had not run out into slander and invec- 
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five against ua ; if they had not defended themselves in 
points quite foreign to the purpose, and not at all charged 
against them as crimes ; and launched forth into their own 
praise, uncensured and unprovoked. But now it is incum- 
bent upon us, in some points to contradict, and in some to re- 
fute, to prevent the bad effects which might result, either 
from the criminations uttered against us, or the pompous 
praise they have bestowed upon themselves ; that you, under 

inroper information with whom the greater truth remains, may 
airly decide between us. 

" Our enmity against them we openly avow, as it proceed- 
ed from just and honourable motives ; since to us, who were 
the founders of Platsa, after we had gained possession of 
Boeotia and of other towns as well as Plataea, which, after 
being puTged from- extraneous mixtures, remained in our ju- 
risdiction — these men disdained to pay submission, and scorn- 
ed original and fundamental laws. They wilfully divided 
from the other Boeotians, transgressing the laws of their conn- 
try, and, when likely to be forced back into their duty, they 
went over to the Athenians, and in concert with them accu- 
mulated wrongs upon us, which have since been justly retal- 
iated upon them. 

" But, when the Barbarian invaded Greece, they were the 
only Boeotians who did not join the Mede. This they al- 
lege, and hence they arrogate applause to themselves, and 
lavish their calumnies upon us. We grant, indeed, they did 
not join the Mede ; and the reason was, because the Athe- 
nians did not join him. Yet, afterward, when with the same 
all-grasping ambition the Athenians invaded Greece, they - 
were the only Boeotians then who joined those Athenians. 
But consider farther the respective situations from which 
such conduct ensued in both. Our city at that time was not 
administered by the few who presided with an equal and 
steady rule, nor directed by the general voice of the people. 
Its state was such, as with laws and policy is quite incom- 
patible ; it bordered close upon a tyranny : the encroaching 
ambition of a handful of men held fast possession of it. 
These, with no other view than the strong establishment of 
their own private authority in the success of the Mede, by 
force overawed the people, and opened their gates to the in- 
vader. This was not the act of a whole city, of a city mas- 
tar of its own conduct ; nor ought she to be reproached (or 
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offences committed in despite of her laws. But, on the other 
hand, when the Mode was once repulsed, and the city repos 
aeaaed of her ancient polity, you ought then to consider— 
fresh invasions being formed by the Athenians, projects at- 
tempted to bring the rest of Greece and our dominions also 
into their subjection, sedition fomented among us, by favour 
of which they seized the greater part— whether in the field 
of Coronea we fought them and prevailed, recovered the lib- 
erty of Bosotia, proceed even now with all alacrity to regain 
their liberty for others, supplying them with horse and all other 
military provision, far beyond any other confederate. Such is 
the apology we make for all the charge against us in having 
joined the Mede. But, (hat you have been the most outra- 
geous foes to Greece, and are most deserving of whatever 
punishment can be inflicted upon you, we shall next endeavour 
to demonstrate. 

" In order to procure some revenge on us, it Is your own 
plea, ' you became confederates and citizens of Athens.' Be 
it so. You ought then to have marched in their company 
only against us ; you ought not to have followed them in their 
expeditions against others. Had your own wills been averse 
to attend them on these occasions, it was always in your 
power to have recourse to that Lacedamonian league, in 
which you concurred against the Mede, and about which you 
make at present the greatest parade. That would have been 
amply sufficient to turn aside our enmity from you; and, 
what is above all, had securely enabled you to rectify your 
measures. But it was not against your will, neither was it 
upon compulsion, that you have solely adhered to the Athe- 
nians. 

" But then you rejoin : ' It was base to betray your bene- 
factors/ Yet it was much more base and more enormous to 
betray at once the whole body of Grecians, with whom you 
had sworn a mutual defence, than the single Athenians : the 
Athenians truly have enslaved your country ; and the others 
would regain its freedom. You have not made your bene- 
factors the requital which gratitude enjoined, or which is ex- 
. empted from reproach. ' Injured and oppressed, you applied,' 
it is pretended, ( to them for redress ;' and then you co-oper- 
ated with them in oppressing others. But it is not more 
dishonourable to be wanting in any act of gratitude, how 
Justly soever it may be due, than to make the return in a 
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miner in itself unjust You yourselves, by acting thus, have 
offered undeniable moots, that yon alone did not join Che 
Made from a seal (or the Grecians, bat merely because the 
Athenians did not join him. Ton were desirous to act in 
concert with the latter, but in opposition to the former ; and 
now modestly claim to be recompensed by your country for 
all the iniquitous services you we done to a party. But 
justice will never suffer thu£ To Athenians you gave the 
preference ; strive, therefore, from them to obtain redress. 
Cease vainly to allege the mutual oaths you once exchanged, 
as if they were obliged at present to preserve youf you re- 
nounced, you violated first those oaths, who rather concurred 
to enslave the JEgineta? and some other people of the same 
association, than endeavoured to prevent it ; and all without 
compulsion ; still happy in the unmterropted possession of 
your own lights, and not compelled to receive law from 
others, as was our fate. Nay, to the very last moment, be- 
fore this blockade was formed against you, when we calmly 
invited you to be quiet and neutral, you insolently refused. 
Which, therefore, is the people on whom all Greece may 
fasten her hatred more deservedly than on you, who have 
made it a point to exert your bravery in mining your country T 
Those former good dispositions you have so largely boasted, 
you have now shown plainly to be repugnant to your genius. 
What your natural turn hath ever been, the event bath with 
truth ascertained. The Athenians took the road of violence, 
and you attended them through all the journey. And thus, 
ample proof hath been exhibited by us, that against our wills 
we served the Persian, and that you with most cheerful dis- 
position have promoted the Athenian tyranny. 

" But in regard to your finishing charge against us as guilty 
of excessive outrage and injustice : that, contrary to every 
law, in the midst of peace, on a day of sacred solemnity, we 
seized upon your city — mis great offence, in our opinion, is 
less to be imputed to us than to yourselves. Had we march- 
ed, indeed, against your city in a hostile manner, had we 
scaled your walls and put your property to fire and sword, the 
charge had then been just. But, if men of the first rank among 
you, both for wealth and birth, desirous to put a stop to your 
foreign combinations, and recall you to the common institu- 
tions of all Boeotians ; if such at their own free motion invited 
our preserce, wherein are we unjust 1 for the leaders, in all 
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, aw greater transgressors than the followers. Though 
in the present, neither are they in our judgments, nor are we 
transgressors. They were citizens as well ss yon ; they has! 
larger concerns at stake ; and, therefore, opening their sate 
and receiving us within their walls as friends and not as Joes, 
they intended to prevent the corrupted part of your body 
from growing worse, and protect the worthy and good accord- 
ing to their merit. They calmly studied the welfare of your 
mmds and your bodies, not suffering your city to become an 
alien, but recovering it again to its duty and relations, ex- 
empting it from being the foe of any honest Grecian, and re- 
uniting it in the bonds of amity with them all. There are 
proofs besides, that we did not intermeddle in a hostile man- 
ner. We did no manner of violence to any one : we pro- 
claimed aloud, that " whoever was desirous to conform to ' 
the primitive institutions of- all Boeotians, should come and 
join us." You heard our voice with pleasure ; you came in 
and entered into articles with us ; you remained for a time 
without disturbance ; but at length, having discovered the 
amalraess of our number, and then perhaps we were judged 
to have proceeded inhumanly in presuming to enter without 
the consent of your populace, you then returned us not such 
treatment as you had received from us ; you made no remon- 
strances against innovations, nor persuaded us to depart, but 
in open breach of articles you rushed upon us. We lament 
not here so much the death of those whom you slew in this 
base attack upon us ; some cotour of law might be alleged 
for their destruction : but when, contrary to every law, m 
cold blood, you murdered men who had spread their arms for 
mercy, and had surrendered themselves prisoners on promise 
of their lives — was not that a monstrous act 1 In one short 
interval of time you were guilty of three outrageous enormi- 
ties ; an infraction of articles, the succeeding butchery of our 
people, and a breach of the solemn promise made to us, that 
von would not kill them, provided we refrained from plunder- 
ing your lands. Yet still you cry aloud, that we are the 
breakers of law ; you still remonstrate, that you are not debt- 
ors to justice. It is false. The point, we presume, will 
soon be determined right : and for these, for all offences, you 
•hall have your reward. 

M We have thus distinctly run over this affair, for your 
sakes, O ye Lacedemonians, as well aff for our own ; that 
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you may be convinced with how much equity you are going 
to condemn them, and that we have pursued the offender* 
upon yet stronger obligations of justice. Let not the recital 
ol their former virtues, if virtues truly tbej ever had, mollify 
your hearts. Virtue should be pleaded by men who have suf- 
fered ; but, on those who have committed baseness, it should 
redouble their punishment, because they sin in foul contrari- 
ety to their former selves. - Let them not save themselves 
by lamentations and pathetic complaints, though they cried 
out so movingly upon the sepulchres of your fathers, and their 
own destitute and forlorn condition. For, to stop theix cries, 
we have proved against them that our youths, when butcher- 
ed by them, met with a more cruel and unjust fate : those 
youths, some of whose fathers, reconciling Boootia with you, 
* died in the field of Coronea : the rest, now advanced in years, 
bereft of their children, their houses desolate, prefer a sup- 

51ication far more just to you, to avenge them upon these 
'lateans. Those are most deserving of pity who have suf- 
fered some great indignity ; but when vengeance is duly in- 
flicted on such men as these Plateaus, the world hath cause 
to triumph. Their present destitute forlorn condition is 
the work of themselves. They wilfully rejected a better 
alliance ; and, though uninjured, broke every law against us ; 
executioners of hatred more than justice, though now about 
to suffer less than the precedent they set requires. For 
they shall be executed by lawful sentence ; not like men who 
with stretched-out hands obtained lair quarter, as they de- 
scribe themselves, but who surrendered on this condition— to 
submit to justice. 

" Avenge, therefore, Lacedemonians, the law of Greece, 
so grossly violated by them. Retaliate all the injuries we 
have suffered, requiting so that cheerful friendship we have 
ever shown you ; and let not their flow of words overturn our 
just demands. Make now a precedent for Greece hereafter 
to follow. Show them that decisions must be formed, not 
according to what men may say, but according to what they 
have done : if their actions have been right, that a short sim- 
ple narration may at any time suffice ; but, if those actions 
lave been wrong, that all studied ornamental periods are in- 
tended to disguise the truth. If those who preside at judg- 
ments, as you at present, would proceed in a summary way 
to a general determination against the guilty, little room 
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would be left to disguise unjustifiable actions by plausible 
speeches." 

In this manner the Thebans replied ; and the Lacedemo- 
nian judges agreed in the resolution, that the question— 
" Whether they had received any good service from them in 
the war?" was properly and fairly conceived. They ground- 
ed this upon the former proposal made to them to remain 
neutral according to the old treaty of Pausanias after the 
Medish invasion, and upon another more lately, which they 
had offered before they had blocked them up, to be common 
friends to both sides, in conformity to the same treaty. But 
after this double refusal, looking upon themselves as no long- 
er bound to observe those articles which others had deliber- 
ately infringed to traverse their interest, they now proceed 
again to bring them forward man by man, and put the ques- 
tion, " Whether they had done good service to the Lacedae- 
monians and allies in the present war?" and upon their an- 
swering " No," led them aside and slew them. Not one of 
the number did they exempt ; so that in this massacre there 
perished of Platsans not fewer than two hundred, and twen- 
ty-five Athenians who had been besieged m their company ; 
and all the women were sold for slaves. The Thebans as- 
signed the city, for the space of a year, to be the residence 
of certain Megareans, who had been driven from home in the 
rage of a sedition, and to those surviving Plataeans who had 
been friends to the Theban interest. But afterward they 
levelled it with the earth, rooted up its whole foundation, and 
near to Juno's temple erected a spacious inn, two hundred 
' feet square, partitioned within, both above and below, into a 
range of apartments. In this structure they made use of the 
roots and doors that had belonged to the Plataeans ; and of 
the other moveables found within their houses, of the brass 
and iron, they made beds, which they consecrated to Juno, 
in whose honour they also erected a fane of stone one hun- 
dred feet in diameter. The land being confiscated to public 
use, was farmed out for ten years, and occupied by Thebans. 
So much, nay, so totally averse to the Plataeans were the 
Lacedaemonians become ; and this merely to gratify the The- 
bans, whom they regarded as well able to serve them in the 
war which was now on foot.* And -thus was the destruction 

* Thucydides hath here been very sparing of his censure 
I.— B B 
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of Platasa completed in the ninety-third year of its alliance 
with Athens. 

The forty sail of Peloponnesians, which had been sent to 
the relief of Lesbos, after flying through the open sea to avoid 
the pursuit from Athens, were driven by a tempest on the 
coast of Crete ; and from thence they separately dropped into 
Cyllene, a Pelopormesian harbour, where they found thirteen 
triremes of Leucadians and Ambraciots, with Brasidas, the 
son of Tellis, sent thither purposely to assist Alcidas with his 
counsel. It was now the project of the Lacedaemonians, 
since they had miscarried at Lesbos, to augment their fleet, 
and sail immediately for Corcyra, now embroiled in sedition, 
as there were no Athenians in those parts, excepting only 
twelve ships which were stationed at Naupactus ; ana thus 
their design might be effectuated, before a fleet large enough 
to obstruct them could be sent from Athens. This was then- 
plan, and Brasidas and Alcidas prepared for its execution. 

The Corey reans were now embroiled in a sedition, excited 
by the return of the prisoners, whom the Corinthians had ta- 
ken in the naval engagements of Epidamnus. They had ob- 
tained their release, as was publicly given out, for the sum 
of eighty talents,* for the payment of which their former 
friends at Corinth had joined in a security ; but, in fact, for 
a secret promise they had made the Corinthians, to put Cor- 
cyra into their hands. To fulfil their engagements, they 
tampered with every single Corcyrean, in order to bring about 
a revolt from the Athenians. An Athenian and Corinthian 

Nothing bad enough can be said of the Lacedemonian beha- 
viour on this occasion. To put brave men to death coolly and 
deliberately, who had most gallantly defended themselves, and 
merely for their steady attachment to liberty and the Atheni- 
ans, shows the public spirit of the Spartans at this time to 
have been none at all. The city of Plataea, thus barbarously 
demolished, was rebuilt after the peace of Antalcidas, which 
put an end to the Pelopormesian war. But not long after it 
was again demolished by the Thebans, for a refusal to join 
them against the Lacedsnnonians. However, Alexander the 
Great once more re-established it, in a generous acknowledg- 
ment of the services that little state had rendered to Greece ; 
and the Plateaus continued, even in the time of Plutarch, to cel- 
ebrate the annual festival in honour of those who at the famous 
battle of Plataea had died for the liberties of Greece. 
* 15,50<K. sterling. 
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ship arrived at the same time with ambassadors on board. 
These were admitted 'together to an audience, at which the 
Cofcyreans decreed "to maintain their alliance with the Athe- 
nians according to treaty — but to be friends to the Pelopon- 
nesians ae in preceding timet." Pythias, who at that time 
was at the head of the people, entertained and lodged the 
Athenians without the public warrant. And, therefore, against 
him; the accomplices prefer an accusation, as plotting how to 
subject Corcyra to Athenian slavery. Pythias being acquit- 
ted, in his turn exhibits a charge against five of the most 
considerable of their number, for having cut pales in the 
sacred grove of Jupiter and Alcinus. The fine for every pale 
was by law a stater.* Being condemned to pay the whole, 
they fled into the temples and sat down as supplicants, in 
hope to obtain a mitigation of their fine, which was quite ex- 
orbitant. Pythias, who was also strong in the senate, gets 
a fresh order to have it levied in all the rigour of law. Thm 
debarred of any legal redress, and conscious further that Py- 
thias, so long as he continued in the senate, would prevail 
upon the people to declare those their friends and those their 
foes who were so to Athens, they rise up from the sanctuary, 
and, seizing daggers, rush suddenly into the senate-house, 
where they stab Pythias and others, both senators and private 
persons, to the number of. sixty. Some few, indeed, who 
were the adherents of Pythias, saved themselves on board 
the Athenian vessels which yet lay in the harbour. 

After this bold assassination, they summoned the Corcyre- 
ans to assemble immediately, .where they justified their pro- 
ceedings " as most highly for the public good, and the only 
expedient of preventing Athenian slavery ;" advising them 
" for the future to receive neither of the rival parties, unless 
they came peacefully in a single vessel ; if in more, to declare 
them enemies ;" and in conclusion they forced the ratification 
of whatever they had proposed. They also instantly despatch* 
ed ambassadors to Athens, -representing the necessity they lay 
under to act as they had done, and to persuade those who 
had fled for refuge thither, not to rush into such measures as 
might hurt the welfare of their -country, from a dread of the 
miseries which might thence ensue. 

When those ambassadors were arrived at Athens, the Athe- 

* U 0*. W 
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mum laid them and all their adherents .under an arrest, as en- 
emies to the state, and sent them prisoners to J2gina. 

In the meantime, those of the Corcyreans who had thus 
seised the government, animated by the arrival of a Corinthi- 
an trireme and a Lacedemonian embassy, attack the people 
and overpower them in battle. The people, by favour of the 
night, which approached, fly to the citadel and more elevated 
parts of the city, where they drew up together and secured 
their posts ; they also got possession of the Hyllaic harbour. 
But their opponents seized the forum, where most of their 
own houses were situated, and the harbour, which points 
towards the forum and the continent. 

The day following they skirmished a little with their mis- 
sive weapons, and both parties sent out detachments into the 
fields, to invite the concurrence of the slaves, upon a promise 
of their freedom. A majority of slaves came in to the as- 
sistance of the people, and the other party got eight hundred 
auxiliaries from the continent. 

After one day's respite they come again to blows. The 
people get the better now, by the advantage of their strong 
posts and their numbers. The women, with notable boldness, 
assisted in the combat, by throwing tiles from the tops of the 
houses, and sustaining the tumult beyond their sex. About 
the close of the evening the few were forced to fly ; and 
then, apprehensive lest the people should rush down upon, 
and so at a shout seize the dock and put them to the sword, 
in order to stop their passage they set fire to the houses all 
round the forum, and to such as were adjacent, sparing nei- 
ther their own nor those of their enemies. The large effects 
of the merchants were consumed in the flames, and the whole 
city was in danger of being reduced to ashes, ha£ a gale of 
wind arisen to drive the flame that way. This put a stop to 
the contest, and brought on a cessation, when both sides ap- 
plied themselves to strict guard for the night. The Corinthi- 
an vessel, after this victory on the side of the people, stole 
privately away ; and many of the auxiliaries, who crept off 
unperceived, repassed to the opposite shore. 

The day following, Nicostratus, the son of Diotrephes, who 
commanded the Athenian squadron, comes up to their as- 
sistance with his twelve sail from Naupactus and five hundred 
heavy-armed Messenians. He forthwith negotiated an ac- 
commodation, and persuades them to make up the affair with 
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one another by instantly condemning the ten principal au- 
thors of the sedition (who immediately fled), and permitting 
all others to continue in the city, upon articles signed between 
both parties and the Athenians — " To have the same friends 
and the same foes." Haying so far carried his point, he 
was intent on immediate departure. Bat the managers for 
the people made him a proposal to leave five ships of his 
squadron with them, to deter the enemy from any fresh com- 
motion, which should be replaced by five of their own, which 
they would instantly man to attend him on his station. With 
this proposal he complied ; and they named distinctly the 
mariners, who to a man were of the opposite party. Affright- 
ed at this as a pretext to convey them to Athens, they sat 
down in the temple of the Dioscuri. Nicostratus endeavour- 
ed to raise them up and to cheer their despondency. Yet 
all he could say was unavailing ; and the people ran again to 
arms, pretending that such a refusal to put to sea was a plain 
proof that their intentions were insincere throughout. Then 
they rifled their houses of all the arms they could find ; and 
some of them who fell into their hands had immediately been 
butchered, if Nicostratus had not interposed. 

A second party, terrified at these proceedings, take their 
seats also as suppliants in the temple of Jano. The number 
of these was not less than four hundred. The people, grown 
now apprehensive of some fatal turn, persuaded them to leave 
their sanctuary ; and having prevailed, transport them into 
that island which faceth the temple of Juno, whither every 
thing needful for their sustenance was carefully sent them. 

Trie sedition continuing in this posture, about the fourth 
or fifth day after the transportation of the latter body into that 
island, the Peloponnesian ships, which had assembled at Cyl- 
lene after the voyage of Ionia, appear in sight to the number 
of fifty-three. Alcidas was commander-in-chief as before, 
and Brasidas attended as his counsel. They came to anchor 
in the harbour of Sybota on the main ; and next morning, at 
break of day, steered directly for Corcyra. 

Great was the tumult now at Corcyra : they were afraid 
of the malecontents within, and the hostile fleet approaching 
the city. They got Sixty ships immediately afloat, and each 
so fast as it was manned advanced to meet the foe. The 
Athenians, indeed, proposed to put out first to sea them- 
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■elves ; and that the Corcyreans should afterward come oat 
and join them, when they had got all their ships together. 
But, as they advanced in a straggling mannei towards the 
enemy, two ships went directly over to them ; and on board 
others the mariners were at blows with one another. In 
short, there was no manner of order in any of their motions. 
The Lacednmonians, perceiving how it was, with twenty of 
their ships drew up to engage the Corcyreans, and opposed 
the remainder to the twelve Athenians, two of which were 
only the Salaminian and the Paralus. 

The Corcyreans, who charged in this disorderly manner, 
and with few ships in a line, were on their side terrihly_dis- 
tressed ; while the Athenians, fearing lest the other, vastly 
superior in number, might quite surround their little squadron, 
wonld not venture to attack them when all together, nor to 
break upon the middle of the enemy's line ; but, assaulting 
them towards one of the extremities, sink one of their ships. 
Upon this, the Peloponnesians having formed a circle, the 
Athenians sailed round and tound, and endeavoured to break 
their order. Those who pursued the Corcyreans perceiving 
this, and fearing what had happened formerly at Naupactus, 
steered away from thence to support their own squadron. 
And now, with their whole unbodied strength, they designed 
to pour upon the Athenians. They, having already shifted 
the helm, fell gradually away* They were desirous to favour 
the flight of tbe Corcyreans beyond the possibility of a chase, 
and so they fell off entirely, at their own leisure, keeping the 
enemy in their front still ranged in order. Such was this en- 
gagement, which at the setting of the sun was quite ended. 

The Corcyreans were afraid lest the enemy, in prosecution 
of their victory, should immediately assault the city, or take 
up the persons in the island, or by some other method at- 
tempt to distress them. For this reason they removed the 
prisoners again from the island into the temple of Juno, and 
applied themselves to guard the city. But the enemy, though 
victorious at sea, durst not think of proceeding to attack the 
city ; but, satisfied with taking thirteen ships belonging to the 
Corcyreans, they returned to the main, from whence they had 
sallied to the engagement. The next day also they refrain- 
ed from making any attempt upon the city, where the disor- 
der and consternation were as great as ever. Rr««Mfay jg re- 
ported urgently to have pressed it upon Alcidas, hut in the 
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council of war it wai quite overruled. They landed, however, 
at Cape Leucymne, and plundered the country. 

The Corcyrean people, whose fears were still suggesting 
that they should be attacked by the enemy's fleet, had confer- 
red with the suppliants and others about the only means to 
preserve the city. And some of them they persuaded to join 
in navigating their ships ; for by some means or other they 
had again manned thirty, expecting every moment the ene- 
my's approach. But the Peloponnesians continued the rav- 
age of their fields only till noon, and then repassed to their 
former stations. Yet before the dawn of the succeeding day 
they saw sixty lights held up, to denote an equal number of 
Athenian ships advancing from Leucas. The Athenians, ad- 
vertised of the sedition and the course of the fleet under Al- 
tsidas against Gorcyra, had sent away this re-enforcement un- 
der the command of Eurymedon, the son of TJiacles. Upon 
this the Peloponnesians, awhile yet it was night, crept home- 
ward along the shore, and carrying their vessels over the Isth- 
mus of Leucas, lest they should be discovered in going round 
it, safely retreated within their own confines. 

When the Corcyreans had discovered the approach of the 
Athenian re-enforcement, and the departure of the enemy* 
they received the Messenians within their walls, who till 
now had lodged without ; and, having ordered the ships which 
they had manned to come about into the rlyllak harbour, 
while they were going about in pursuance of this order, they 
put all the adverse faction whom they found to the sword. 
Those, farther, who had took on in the ships at their persua- 
sion, they threw into the sea, and then retired. They after* 
ward went to Juno's temple, and persuaded a party of sup- 
pliants there, to the amount of fifty, to undergo a judicial trial, 
in which they were all condemned to die. The majority of 
suppliants, who refused to hear such persuasion, no sooner 
saw the fate of their brethren, than they either slew one an- 
other within the temple, or hung themselves up upon the 
trees within its verge ; each finding some expedient for his 
own despatch. During those seven days that Eurymedon 
with his re-enforcement continued at Gorcyra, the people oi 
that city extended the massacre to all whom they judged their 
enemies. The crime on which they justified their proceed- 
ings was their attempt to overturn the democracy. 

Some perished merely through private enmity ; some for 
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the nuns they had lent, by the hands of the borrowers. 
Every kind of death was here exhibited. Every dreadful act 
usual in a sedition, and more than usual, was perpetrated 
now. For fathers slew their childien ; some were dragged 
from altars ; and some were butchered at them. And a num- 
ber of persons immured hi the temple of Bacchus were star- 
ved to death : so cruel was the progress of this sedition, anc* 
so excessively cruel did it appear, because the first of so blacl 
a nature that ever happened. But afterward the contagioi 
spread, one may say, through the whole extent of Greece, 
when factions raged in every city, the popular demagogues 
contending foT the Athenians, the aspiring few for the Lace- 
daemonians. In peace, it is true, they were void of all pre- 
text, of all opportunity, to invite these rivals. But now, 
amid declared hostilities, and the quest of alliance to afflict 
their enemies and add an increase of strength to themselves, 
opportunities were easily found by such as were fond of in- 
novations to introduce the side they favoured. The conse- 
quence of this was sedition in cities, with all its numerous 
and tragical incidents. Such were now, and such things ever 
will be, so .long as human nature continues the same ; but 
under greater or less aggravations and diversified in circum- 
stances, according to the several vicissitudes of conjunctures 
which shall happen to occur. In the seasons of peace and 
affluence, communities as well as individuals have their tem- 
pers under better regulation, because not liable to that vio- 
lence which flows from necessity. But war, which snatcheth 
from them their daily subsistence, is the teacher of violence, 
and assimilates the passions of men to their present condition. 
By these means were cities harassed with seditions. And 
those to whose fate the later commotions fell, through inquir) 
what had happened in such instances before, grew enormous- 
ly ambitious to suppress the machination of others, both is 
policy of attempts and extravagance of revenge. Even words 
lost now their former significance, since to palliate actions 
they were quite distorted. For truly, what before was brutal 
courage, began to be esteemed that fortitude which becomes 
a human and sociable creature ; prudent consideration, to be 
specious cowardice ; modesty, the disguise of effeminacy ; 
and being wise in every thing, to be good for nothing. The 
hot fiery temper was adjudged the exertion of true manly val- 
our ; cautious and calm deliberation, to be a plausible pretext 
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for intended knivery. He who boiled with indignation was 
undoubtedly trusty ; who presumed to contradict, was ever 
suspected. He who succeeded in a roguish scheme was 
wise, and he who suspected such practices in others was still 
a more able genius. But was he provident enough, so as 
never to be in need of such .base expedients, he was one 
that would not stand to his engagements, and most shamefully 
awed by his foes. In short, lie who could prevent another 
in executing villany, or could persuade a well-designing per- 
son to it, was sure to be applauded. 

Men now, who were allied in blood, were less valued or 
caressed than such as were connected by voluntary combina- 
tion ; since the latter, unscrupulous and uninquisitive, were 
more ready to embark in any scheme whatever. For now 
associations were not formed for such mutual advantage as is 
consistent with, but for the execution of such rapines as are 
contrary to, human laws. In mutual trust they persisted, not 
out of any regard to religious obligation, but from the bond 
of communicated guilt. To the fair and honest proposals of 
adversaries they hearkened indeed, when such by active 
strength could control them, but never through candid in- 
genuity. Revenge upon another was a more valued posses- 
sion than never to have suffered injury. Oaths, if ever made 
for present reconciliation, had a temporary force, so long as 
neither knew how to break them : but never when either 
party had power to abet their violation. He who, at inviting 
opportunity, durst first incur the perjurjr, if the adversary was 
on his guard, executed his rancour with higher spirit than 



from enmity open and avowed. Such a step was thought 

ufle, 
arge 

is the number of villains, and such obtain more easily the 
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most secure ; and, because he had thus surpassed in guile, 
it was certainly extolled as a master-piece of cunning. Large 



reputation of dexterity than their dupes can that of goodness : 
the latter are apt to blush ; the former most impudently 
triumph. 

The source of all these evils is a thirst of power, in conse- 
quence either of rapacious or ambitious passions. The mind, 
when actuated by such, is ever ready to engage in party feuds. 
Tor the men of largo influence in communities, avowing on 
both sides a specious cause, some standing up for the just 
equality of the popular, others for the fair decorum of the 
arisiocratical government, by artful sounds, embarrassed those 
I.— c 
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communities for their own private lucre. Both sides, inten 
on victory, carried on the contention with the keenest spirit. 
They most daringly projected, and then regularly executed, 
the most dreadful machinations. Their revenge was not lim- 
ited by justice or the public welfare ; it aimed at more ample 
satisfaction. Either side constantly measured it by such retal- 
iation as was judged the sweetest, either by a capital condem- 
nation through an iniquitous sentence, or by earning the vic- 
tory with their own hands, in which they were always ready 
to glot the present rancour of their hearts. And hence it was, 
that the pious and upright conduct was on both sides disre- 
garded. And, when any point of great importance was before 
them, to carry it by specious collusive oratory was the great- 
est enhancement of their credit. Yet all this while, the 
moderate members of such communities, either hated because 
they would not meddle, or envied for such obnoxious conduct, 
fell victims to both. 

Seditions in this manner introduced every species of out- 
rageous wickedness into the Grecian manners. Sincerity, 
which is most frequently to be found in generous tempers, 
was laughed out of countenance and for ever vanished. It 
was become the universal practice to keep up a constant en- 
mity of intention against one another, and never to believe. 
No promise was strong enough, no oath sufficiently solemn, 
to banish such mutual diffidence. Those who excelled in 
shrewd consideration resigned all hope of any lasting security, 
and stood ever on their guard against those whom it was impos- 
sible for them to trust. But persons of meaner understand- 
ings took more effectual means for their preservation. Living 
in constant apprehensions, from their own inferiority and the 
craft of their opponents, lest by words they should be over- 
reached, or that such subtle heads might execute their 
treacheries upon them unawares, they boldly seized the pres- 
ent moment, and at once despatched the men they dreaded ; 
who, presuming too much on their own penetration, and that 
it was superfluous to aim a blow at those whom they could 
at any time supplant by cunning, despised them so far as to 
neglect a proper guard, and so contributed to their own de- 
struction. 

Many such daring outrages were now by way of precedent 
committed at Corcyra ; nay, all whatever, that men, who are 
wreaking revenge upon such as before were their masters, and 
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had exerted their superiority with savageness more than hu- 
manity, can in turn retaliate upon them, were executed there. 
Some joined in these acts of violence to procure a discharge 
from their former poverty ; but the greater number, through 
a passionate desire to seize the property of their neighbours : 
or, though they were not lured by the lust of rapine, but en- 
gaged in the contest upon fair and open views, yet, hurried to 
wild extravagance through mad and undisciplined anger, they 
proceeded to cruel acts, and with inexorable fury. The whore 
order of human life was for a season confounded in this city. 
The human temper, too apt to transgress in spite of laws, and 
now having gained the ascendant over law, seemed pleased 
with exhibiting this public manifestation, that it was too weak 
for anger, too strong for justice, and an enemy to all superi- 
ority. Men could not otherwise have awarded the preference 
to revenge over righteous duty, and to lucre over that habit 
of justice in which envy never yet had power to annoy them. 
But more than this, when the point in view is revenge upon 
others, men haughtily make precedents against themselves, 
by infringing those laws which are binding by the ties of na- 
ture, and from which alone any hope of safety can be extract- 
ed for themselves in a plunge of misery, precluding thus all 
possibility of redress*, should they be reduced in some future 
extremity to make the same appeal. 

And thus the Corcyreans continued to execute the rage of 
such cruel passions upon the heads of one another, within 
the precincts of their own city, of which this was the first ex- 
ample in Greece, tiH Eurymedon, with the Athenian fleet un- 
der his command, put out again to sea. 

But, after his departure, they who by. flight had preserved 
their lives, to the number of about five hundred, having seiz- 
ed their forts upon the opposite shore, got possession of their 
own land on that side the water. Putting out hence, they 
plundered the Corcyreans in the island, and made such havoc 
that a violent famine ensued in the city. They farther sent 
a deputation to Lacedaemon and Corinth, to negotiate the 
means of their restoration. But nothing of this, kind succeed- 
ing, they got together afterward a body of auxiliaries and 
transports, and so passed over to the Island of Gorcyra, to 
the amount of six hundred men. Having now set fire to then- 
transports, to preclude every other expedient but gaining firm 
footing where now they were, they marched up to the moun- 
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tain Istone, and having fortified themselves there, made cruel 
woik with those in the city, and were masters of the country 
round about. 

About the end of the same summer, the Athenians sent 
out twenty sail for Sicily, under the command of Laches, the 
son of Melanopus, and Charoeadas, the son of Eupbiletos. A 
war was now on foot between the Syracnsaas and Leontines. 
Confederate with the Syracusans were, excepting Camarina, 
all the Boric cities, which had formerly entered into alliance 
with the Lacedemonians before this war broke out, but had 
yet nowhere effectually joined them. With the Leontinea 
were the Chalcidic cities, and Camarina. Of Italy, the Lo- 
crians sided with the Syracusans : and the Rhegiana, from 
the motive of consanguinity, with the Leontines. The allies, 
therefore, of the Leontines sent to Athens,* petitioning the 
Athenians, in respect of their old alliance and their Ionic de- 
scent, to send them a succour Of shipping : for the Syracn- 
aans had now blocked them up both by land and sea. The 
Athenians immediately sent one, giving out that they were 
bound in duty to take this step; but their real motive was 
to prevent the exportation of corn from thence to Pelopon- 
nesus, and also to sound the possibility of bringing Sicily- into 
their own subjection. Their squadron* therefore, arriving at 
Rhegium on the Italian shore, supported their allies in the 
present war : and in this the summer ended. 

In the beginning of the winter the plague broke out a sec- 
ond time at Athens ; not that during this whole interval of 
time it had wholly ceased, though its rage had very much • 
abated. But now the mortality began again, and continued 

* One- of the persons, or the chief, employed on this occasion, 
is said to be Gorgias of Leontium, the first rhetorician of that 
or of any age. . when he had his audience from the Athenians 
to deliver the reasons of his embassy, he made a speech so 
smooth and flowing, so new in the manner of its turns, 90 pret- 
ty in the expression,, and so nicely diversified by a change and 
opposition of figures, that he won their hearts, and, succeeded in 
his negotiation. Our historian, indeed, who takes no notice of 
Gorgias, gives two political reasons just after the ready com 
pliance or the Athenians on this occasion. It is a step which 
draws great consequences after it. Thucydides in the segue! 
will open all the plan, and give an exact detail of the operations 
of this new war, into which the Athenians' are beginning to 
embark. 
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not less than a year : but the former' had raged for the space 
of two. There was nothing which lay upon the Athenian* 
so hard as this, or so much impaired their strength. It ap- 
peared from the muster-rolls that there perished four thou* 
sand and four hundred of those citizens who wore the heavy 
armour, and three hundred of the horsemen. The number 
of the lower people that died was not to be computed. There 
happened at the same time many earthquakes ; at Athens ; 
in Eubcea ; among the Bceotians, and especially at the Bose* 
tian Orchomenus, 

The same winter the Athenians and Ehegians, on the coast 
of Sicily, form an expedition with thirty sail against those 
which are called the Isles of JSolus. lliis was not feasible 
in the summer season, for want of water. These isles are in- 
habited by the Lipareans, who were a colony from Cnidus. 
Their residence was chiefly in one of diem called Lipara, 
though by no means large. They go from hence to the til- 
lace of the others, Didyme, and Strongyle, and Hiera. It is 
believed by those people that Vulcan* keeps his forge in 
Hiera, because in the night it visibly throws forth a great 
quantity of fire, and in the day of smoke. These isles are 
situated over against the shore of the Siculi and the Messe- 
nians, and were allied with Syracuse. The Athenians having 
plundered the soil, and finding the inhabitants would not come 
in, put back again to Rhegium. And here the winter ended, 
and the fifth year of this war, the history of which Thucydides 
hath compiled. 

riA* vi. f 
The following summer the PelopOWiesians and confeder- 
ates assembled at the isthmus, in order to make the usual 
inroad into Attica ; and Agis, son 6f Arehidamus, King of the 
Lacedemonians, was there ready for the command. But the 

* So Virgil, 1. viii., 416. 
" Insula Sicanium juzta latus jEoliamque 
Erigitur Liparen, fumantibus ardua sazis : 
Quam subter specus et Cyclopum exesa caminis 
Antra JStnaea tonant, validique incudibus ictus 
Auditi referunt gemitum, striduntque cavernis 
Stricturae Chalybum, et fomacibus ignis subsist ; 
Vulcani domus, et Vulcania nomine tellus." 

f Before Christ 426. 
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frequent earthquake* which happened about this time caused 
them to return back, and entirely put a atop to the designed 
incursion. 

About the same space of time shocks of earthquakes were 
felt in Eubcea, where at Orobis the sea breaking over what 
was then land with impetuous swells, laid a part of that city 
under water : some of which stagnated there, though some 
washed its way back ; however, a tract now continues sea 
which before was land. All those who could not reach the 
higher grounds in time, by running before the surge, were 
drowned. A similar inundation happened at the Isle of 
Atalanta, among the Locrians of Opus, where it washed 
away the Athenian fort, and of two vessels that lay dry upon 
the beach, staved one to pieces. At Peparethus also the 
surge of the sea rose very high, but did not overflow. An 
earthquake, however, demolished part of the fortification,* 
the townhouse, and some few dwelling-houses. My solution 
of such effects is this : where the shock of the earthquake 
was most violent, it forcibly drove away the sea before it, 
which suddenly returning again occasioned these more violent 
swells. And without an earthquake I deem all such acci- 
dents impossible. 

The same summer, many of the other nations, as they hap- 
pened to be drawn into the quarrel, were engaged in the war 
of Sicily, as well as the Sicilians themselves, who took up 
arms one against another, and the Athenians together with 
their allies. Yet, the most memorable actions alone, either 
of the allies thus aided by the Athenians, or of the common 
enemy against the Athenians, shall I now relate. Charoeadas, 
the Athenian commander, having lost his life in the Syracusan 
war, Laches, who had now the sole command of the fleet, in 
junction with the allies, appeared before Mylw of the Meese- 
oians. The garrison of Myl» consisted of two companies of 
Messenians ; and these had formed an ambuscade to cut off 
the enemy when landed. But the Athenians and allies drive 
them from the place of ambush with great slaughter. Then < 
they proceeded to assault the works, which necessitated the 
defendants to give up their citadel by capitulation, and even 
to attend them against Messene. But after this, the Athe- 
nians and allies were no sooner approached, than the Messe- 

* Prytaneum. 
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nians also compounded, giving hostages and all other securi- 
ties required for their future behaviour. 

The same summer, the Athenians, with thirty sail of ships 
commanded by Demosthenes,* the son of Alcisthenes, and 
Procles, the son of Theodoras, appeared upon the coast of 
Peloponnesus ; while a larger armament of sixty, and two 
thousand heavy-armed, was employed against Melos, under 
the command of Nicias, son of Niceratus. Melos is an 
island ; and as the inhabitants of it were averse to the Athe- 
nian subjection, and had refused to accede to their alliance, 
they were now bent on its reduction. Having laid the island 
waste, and the Melians still refusing to submit, the Athenians 
put again to sea, and crossed over to Oropus, on the opposite 
shore ; where, arriving at nfght, the heavy- armed were de- 
tached to march with all expedition by land towards Tanagra 
of Boeotia. Notice being given of their arrival there, they 
were instantly joined by the whole force of Athens, which had 
marched out of the city under the orders of Hipponicus, the 
son of Callias, and Eurymedon, the son of Thucles. A camp 
they formed ; and having for the space of a day laid the ter- 
ritory waste, they reposed themselves there the succeeding 
night. But the next morning, having gained a victory over 
the Tanagreans, who, aided by a party of Thebans, sallied out 
upon them, they only stayed to gather up the arms and erect 
a trophy, and then marched away ; these back again to the 
city, and those to the fleet. Nicias, upon this, putting out 
again with his sixty sail, plundered all the seacdast of Locris, 
and then returned into the harbour of Athens. 

It was about this time that the Lacedaemonians founded 
the colony of Heraclea in Trachinia. Their view in doing it 

* This Demosthenes will make a considerable figure in the 
course of this war. m The most celebrated orator of the same 
name hath ranked him among the greatest of his countrymen, 
with Aristides, Pericles, and Nicias. He styles him also an ora- 
tor ; and Thucydides will give us hereafter a specimen of his man- 
ner of haranguing. His namesake, indeed, hath carried off all the 
glory of eloquence : but the Demosthenes who is the subject 
of this note was an able general, very enterprising, and very- 
brave ; always vigilant in the service of his country, though 
more as a soldier than a statesman ; and, provided his country 
was served, not too anxious about who carried off the honour. 
In short, he was an open-hearted, disinterested, worthy Athe- 
nian. 
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was this ; those who in general are styled Meliensians, are 
divided into three bodies ; Paralians, Hierensians, and Tra- 
chinians. The last of these, the Trachinians, who had been 
terribly distressed by a war made upon them by the border- 
ing Oetfleans, had first of all intended to throw themselves 
under the Athenian protection ; but afterward, apprehending 
they might not be hearty in their support, they made applica- 
tion to Lacednmon by Tisamenus, the delegate appointed by 
them on this occasion. The Dorians top, from whom the 
Lacedaemonians are descended, sent their ' ambassadors also 
to accompany and join with him in the negotiation, for they 
likewise were infested by these Oetaans. The Lacedaemo- 
nians, after ap audience, resolved to send out this colony, as 
a sure expedient, not only to protect the Trachinians and Do- 
rians from insult, but to annoy the Athenians more sensibly 
in the course of the war, from a city so commodiously seated. 
For thence they could at any time make an attack upon Eu- 
bcsa, as the passage was but short ; and, farther, it lay most 
conveniently upon the road to Thrace. In a word, they were 
very eager about building this city. In the first place, there- 
fore, they begged the advice of the god at Delphi. His an- 
swer being favourable, they sent out a colony composed of 
their own and the neighbouring people ; encouraging further 
all Grecian adventurers whatever to join in this settlement, 
except Ionians and Achseans, and some of foreign nations. 
Three Lacedaemonians are appointed to be the leaders of this 
colony; Leon, andAlcidas, andDamagon. These, arriving 
at the spot, erect upon a new foundation and wall round the 
city, which is now called Heraclea, distant about forty stadia* 
from Thermopylae, and twenty from the sea. They proceed- 
ed next to build the naval docks ; and these they began at 
Thermopylae close under the straits, since there they were 
capable of the strongest defence. 

The Athenians, when they saw the large resort to this 
colony, were at first under great apprehensions. They sus- 
pected it to be chiefly intended for the annoyance of Euboea, 
as the passage from it was short to Cenmum in Euboea ; 
though, in the sequel, their apprehensions proved entirely 
groundless. Not the least damage accrued to them from 
this colony ; and the reason was this : the Thessahans, who 

* About four miles. 
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were masters of all the country round about it, and upon 
-whose very land it was built, fearing lest this new settlement 
-might prove too powerful a neighbour at last, gave it all pos- 
sible annoyance) and harassed the new inhabitants with con- 
tinual war, till from the large number they were at first they 
mouldered into nothing. When the Lacedaemonians first de- 
clared the colony, the whole world was eager to get a settle- 
ment in the city, which they thought would want no support. 
Not but that its sudden decay was owing also in great meas- 
ure to the Lacedamonian leaders. From the first moment 
of their arrival they had spoiled every tlung wherein they 
meddled ; they reduced their numbers to a handful of men, 
because their fears had driven away the rest, as the govern- 
ment was always severe, and not always just. The neigh- 
bouring people, surprising them in such a state, prevailed 
against them with the utmost ease. 

The same summer, and even during that interval of time 
the Athenians were employed at Melos, the Athenians of the 
fleet of thirty sail who were upon the Peloponnesian coast, in 
the first place, having placed an ambush at Elomenus of Leu- 
cadia, intercepted and cut off a part of the garrison. In the 
next place, with an augmented force they came up to Leucas, 
being attended now by the whole strength of the Acarnanians 
except the Oeniad®, by the Zacynthians and Cephallenians, 
and fifteen sail of Corcyreans. The Leucadians, though 
their territory was laid waste both without and within the 
isthmus, where the city of Leucas and the temple of Apollo 
are seated, yet durst not venture out against such superior 
numbers. Upon this, the Acamanians vehemently pressed it 
upon Demosthenes, the Athenian general, to block them up 
by a wall of circuravallation ; imagining they might easily re- 
duce them, and rid themselves of a city which had been their 
eternal foe. But Demosthenes chose rather to hearken at 
this time to the suggestions of the Messenians ; " how glori- 
ous it would be, as he was now at the head of so large a 
. force, to invade the JEtolians, who were such plagues to Nau- 
pactus ; and, if their reduction could be completed, the rest 
of that continent might easily be brought into the Athenian 
subjection. For, though the J2tolians were a great and war- 
like people, yet as. they dwelt in open villages remote from 
one another, as light armour only was in use among them, 
they presumed he might easily complete theiT reduction be- 

thu. — vol.'i. — FF 
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fore any succour could reach them." They advised him far- 
ther, " to begin with the Apodoti, to take the Ophioniana 
next, then to proceed to the Eurytanians (which is the most nu- 
merous people of ^Etolia, reported also to speak in a most bar-^ 
barous dialect, and to feed upon raw flesh) ; that, if these' 
could he surprised, the rest of JEtolia would submit of 
course." He, therefore, willing to oblige the Messenians, 
and incited above all by the thought that, withouf exposing 
the Athenian forces, after he-had done with the JStoIians, he 
might march with the allied strength of the continent, and 
penetrate by land as far as Bceotia, through the Locrians of 
Ozoli, to Cytinium in Doris, keeping Parnassus on his ri^ht 
till he got down among the Phocians, who, he reckoned, from 
their constant friendship with the Athenians, would readily 
join him, or, however, might easily be compelled to do it ; 
and then, that Bceotia borders next on the Phocians : De- 
mosthenes, I say, weighing from Leucas with his whole force, 
to the great regret of the Acarnanians, coasted along to So- 
lium. He there communicated his plan to the Acarnanians, 
in which they refused to join, because he had refused the 
blockade of Leucas. Demosthenes, with his other force, the 
Cephallenians, and Messenians, and Zacynthians, and three 
hundred soldiers draughted from on board the Athenian ships 
(the fifteen Corcyrean were already departed), set about this 
expedition against the JEtolians. He began it from Oeneon 
in Locris : for the Locrians, called Ozols, were allies, and 
had notice to meet the Athenians with all their force in the 
midland parts. These, being not only borderers, but using 
also the same kind of arms with the JCtolians, were judged 
most proper to accompany the expedition, as they knew so 
well their method of battle and their country. Having re- 
posed his army one night within the verge of the temple of 
the Nemean Joye (in which the inhabitants have a tradition 
that Hesiod* the poet expired, in pursuance of an oracle 

* The story of Hesiod's death is related by Plutarch in The 
Banquet of the Seven Wise Men. Solon interposing here said, - 
"Such things, Diocles, must be referred immediately to the 
gods ; they are above human condition. But the case of Hesiod 
is within the lot of humanity, and concerns us all. But perhaps 
you know the story*"—" I do not," he replied. " It is then well 
worth your hearing. A certain Milesian, it seems, in whose 
company Hesiod was hospitably lodged and entertained in Lo- 
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which had fixed Nemea for the place of his death), he march- 
ed again at break of day, and entered JEtolia.* On the first 
day he taketh Potidania, on the second Crocylium, and on 
the third Tichium. There he halted, and sent away the boot/ 
to Eupolium, of Locris. It was now his resolution, alter he 
oad subdued the rest, to march last of all against the Ophio- 
nians, if they did not voluntarily submit beforehand, in his re- 
treat back to Naupactus. 

This preparation against them did by no means escape the 
iEtolians. The scheme was no sooner formed than they had 

Sined intelligence of it ; and by the time the army was within 
eir borders, they were all drawn together in a numerous 
body for their mutual defence ; nay, even the most distant 
Gphionians, who are seated upon the Meliac bay, the Bomi- 
ensians and Calliensians, were already come up. 

The Messenians continued to amuse Demosthenes with the 
same suggestions as at first ; they stilt insisted that the con- 
quest of the JEtolians would be an easy performance, and 
advised him to advance immediately against their villages, nor 
give them time to gather together in a body to oppose him, 
but to attack every place he came to, and take it. This ad- 

cris, had secretly debauched the daughter of their host. When 
the affair came to light, it was suspected that Hesiod had all 
along been privy to the intrigue, ana concealed such base beha- 
viour ; and, though he was entirely innocent, he fell a victim to 
hasty resentment and foul calumniation. The brothers of the 
damsel laid wait for and slew him at the Nemean temple in 
Locris, and with him his servant, whose name was Troilus. 
Their bodies being thrown into the sea, that of Troilus, indeed, 
~ floating up into the river Daphnus, was stopped at a rock quite 
surrounded with water, a small distance from* the sea. But the 
moment Hesiod's body was thrown into the sea, a shoal of dol- 
phins caught it and carried it to Rhium and Molycrium. The 
Locrians that very day were assembled at Rhium for a solemn 
festival and sacrifice, which they still continue to celebrate at 
the same place. The dead body was no sooner beheld in its ap- 
proach, than, full of wonder, as was likely, they hurried down 
to the beach, and, knowing it to be the body of Hesiod, and very 
fresh, they postponed every other care to the discovery of this 
murder, from their high regard for Hesiod. This was soon 
done ; the assassins were found out, whom they threw headlong 
into the sea, and demolished their houses. But Hesiod was bu- 
ried by them in the temple of the Nemean Jove." 
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vice being quite to his own taste, and relying upon hi* owA 
good fortune, which hitherto had never been checked, with- 
out waiting for the Locrians, who were very much wanted, 
and were to have joined him (for he stood most in need of 
light-armed darters), he advanced to ^Egitiam, and assaulting^ 
takes it by 'storm. The inhabitants made their escape, and 
posted themselves upon the hils which overlooked the town. 
It was situated among lofty eminences, and distant from the 
sea about eighty stadia.* 

But now the ^Etolians, who were come up for the preser- 
vation of ^Egitrum, running down in separate bodies from 
different eminences, made an attack upon the Athenians and 
allies, and poured in their javelins among them : and when* 
ever the Athenian army approached to charge, they plied 
before them ; when they again fell back, these again return* 
ed to the charge. This kind of engagement continued for a 
long time, a series of alternate pursuits and retreats, in both 
which the Athenians suffered most. So long, however, as 
their archers had darts, and opportunity to use them, they 
lost no ground; for the light-armed JStolians fell back to 
avoid the darts. But when the chief of the archers dropped, 
his party was soon dispersed, and the whole army began to 
incline. Their strength was quite exhausted by so many 
repeated charges ; and now, the JCtolians pressing hard 
upon them, and pouring in whole showers of missive weapons, 
they turned about and fled. Now tumbling into caverns 
from whence they could not recover themselves, or bewilder- 
ed in places of which they had no knowledge, they were mis- 
erably destroyed. For Cromon the Messenian, who laid out 
all the routes, had been killed in the battle.. The uEtolians 
pursued with their darts, and being not only swift of foot, but 
also lightly armed, easily overtook many of them in their 
flight, and did great execution. A large party who had lost 
their Way threw themselves into a wood which was quite 
impassable. The ^Etolians set the wood on fire, in the 
flames of which they were all consumed. Every affecting 
species of flight and destruction was now the fate of the 
Athenian army. Those who had the good fortune to escape, 
effected it by reaching the sea and Oeneon of Locris, from 
whence they first began the expedition. 

About eight miles. 
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The number of the allies who thus perished was large; 
that of heavy-armed Athenians was about a hundred and 
twenty ; so considerable was the loss, and all of them in the 
very flower of their youth. In the whole course of this war, 
the state of Athens never lost at any one time so many of her 
most gallant citizens as now. Procles, also, the other com- 
mander in this expedition, perished. 

They after wara fetched off their dead by a truce obtained 
from the ifStolians. This being done, they retired to Nau- 
pectus, and there shipped themselves for Athens. Demos- 
thenes, however, was left behind at Naupactus and the parts 
adjacent. After such a miscarriage he durst not presume to 
face the people of Athens. 

About the same time the Athenians on the Sicilian station, 
having' sailed towards Lochs, landed upon that coast. They 
destroyed a party of Locrians who endeavoured to make head 
against them ; and then took JPeripolium, a town situated on 
the river Halez. 

The same summer the JStolians, who had some time before 
despatched an embassy to Corinth and Lacedaemon, composed 
of Tolphus the Ophionian, Boriades the Eurysthanian, and 
Tisander the Apodotian, prevail there in their suit for a diver- 
sion against Naupactus, because the Athenians had invaded 
their territories. It was about autumn when the Lacedaemo- 
nians marched away three thousand heavy-armed of their 
allies ; of which number five hundred belonged to Heraclea, 
the city so lately founded in Trachinia. Eurylochus, a Spar- 
tan, was appointed to command in the expedition, and was 
accompanied by two other Spartans, Macarius and Menedsus. 
The army being drawn into a body at Delphi, Eurylochus 
despatched a herald to the Ozouan Locri; his route to 
Naupactus ley through their territory. He was also desirous 
to detach them from the Athenian alliance. The Amphis- 
■ensians were the readiest of all the Locri to give their con- 
currence, as standing in perpetual awe of the hatred bore them 
by the Phocians. These therefore were the first who sent 
in hostages,, and who persuaded others to follow their exam- 
ple, from a dread of this army which was now approaching. 
Accordingly, the Myonensians, their own borderers, were the 
first who complied ; for their part of Locris is most difficult 
of access. These were followed by the Ippensians, and 
Meatapians, and Tritansians, and Chejla*ns, Toiophonians, 
rr2 
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Hessians, and Oeanthians; and all these gave a personal 
attendance in the expedition. The Olpeans indeed sent in 
their hostages, but would not attend. The Hyaeans refused 
their hostages till one of their villages called Pohs was seized. 

When all things were ready, and the hostages placed 
securely at Cytinium of Doris, Eurylochus with his army 
taking the route of Locris, advanced against Naupactus. 
He seized upon Oeneon and Eupolium as he marched, for 
refusing to concur. When they had entered the territory of 
Naupactus, and were joined by the JStolian aid, they wasted 
the country to the very suburb, of which also-, because unfor- 
tified, they took possession. Turning thence to Molycrium, 
a Corinthian colony, but now subject to the Athenians, they 
reduced it. 

But Demosthenes the Athenian (for he had continued at 
Naupactus ever since the ^Etolian miscarriage) having re- 
ceived intelligence of this army, and dreading the loss of this 
place, had addressed himself to the Acarnanians, and with 
some difficulty, owing to his- departure from Lencas, per- 
suaded them to send a succour to Naupactus. Accordingly, 
they put a thousand of their heavy-armed under his orders, 
whom he threw into the town by sea, which effectually pre- 
served it. For the danger before was manifest, as the wall 
was very large in compass, and the number of defendants 
inconsiderable. 

When Eurylochus and his council had discovered that 
such a succour had been received into the town, and that its 
reduction was now impracticable, they marched away their 
forces, not towards Peloponnesus, but to that iEtolia which 
is now called Calydon, to Pleuron, to the neighbouring towns, 
and to Proschiura of JEtolia. The Ambraciots had now been 
with and prevailed upon them to join in some attempts upon 
Argos in Amphilochia, upon the rest of that province, and 
Acamania ; assuring them that, could these be reduced, the 
whole continent there would instantly go over to the Lace- 
daemonian league. Eurylochus having assured them of his 
concurrence, and given the ^Etolians their dismission, halted 
thereabouts with his army till the Ambraciots had entered 
upon the expedition against Argos, and it was time for him 
to join them. And here the summer ended. 

The Athenians in Sicily, the beginning of the winter, put- 
ting themselves at the head of their Grecian allies, and as 
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many of their Sicilian as, unable to support the Syracusan 
yoke, had revolted from Syracuse to join them, began fresh 
operations of war in concert, and assaulted Nessa, a town of 
Sicily, the citadel of which was in the hands of the Syracusans. 
But the attempt was unsuccessful, and they again determined 
to draw off. During the retreat, the Syracusans, sallying 
forth, fell upon those allies of the Athenians who marched in 
the rear, and with such force, that they put a part of the 
army to flight, and slew a considerable number. 

After this Laches and the Athenians, having made some 
attempts, and landed on the coast of Lochs near the mouth 
of the river Caicinus, were engaged by a party of Locrians,' 
consisting of about three hundred, under Proxenus, the son 
of Capaton. These the Athenians defeated, and having 
stripped them of their arms, went off the coast. 

The same winter also the Athenians purified Delos, in 
obedience to an oracle. Pisistratus the tyrant had purified 
it formerly, not indeed the whole, but so much of the island 
as lies within the prospect of the temple. The purification 
now was universal, and performed in the following manner : — 

They broke up all the sepulchres of the dead without ex- 
ception, and prohibited for the future any death er birth in 
the island, both which, were to be confined to Rhenea. For 
Rhenea lies at so small a distance from Delos, that Poly crates, 
the tyrant of Samos, who was formerly of great power by.sea, 
among other isles he reduced to his dominions, took Rhensa 
also, which he consecrated to Delian Apollo, and fastened it 
to Delos by a chain. And after his purification, the Atheni- 
ans made the first institution of the Delian games to be sol- 
emnized every fifth returning year. Not but that in the 
earlier times there was used to be a great conflux of Ionians 
and neighbouring islanders to Delos. They resorted to the 
solemn festivals there with their wives and children, in the 
same manner as the Ionians do now to Ephesus. Games of 
bodily exercise and of music were actually celebrated, and 
cities exhibited their respective choruses. For this we have 
the testimony of Homer in the following verses of his hymn 
to Apollo : — 

" To thee, O Phoebus, most the Delian isle 
Gives cordial joy, excites the pleasing smile 
When gay Ionians flock around thy fane ; 
Men, women, children, a resplendent train, 
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Whose flowing garments sweep the sacred pile, 
Whose grateful concourse gladdens all the isle, 
Where champions fight, where dancers beat the ground. 
Where cheerful music echoes all around, 
Thy feast to honour, and thy praise to sound." 
That there was also a musical game to which artists re- 
torted to make trials of their skill, he fully showeth in other 
/erses to be found in the same hymn : for, haying sung the 
Delian chorus of females, he closeth their praise with these 
lines, in which further he hath made mention of himself: — 
" Hail ! great Apollo, radiant god of day ; 
Hail ! Cynthia, goddess of the lunar sway ; 
Henceforth on me propitious smile ! and you, 
Ye blooming beauties of the isle ! adieu ! 
When future guests shall reach your happy shore. 
And refuged here from toils, lament no more ; 
When social chat the mind unbending cheers, 
And this demand shall greet your friendly ears— 
' Who was the bard, e'er landed on your coast, 
Who sung the sweetest, and who pleased you most?* 
With voice united, all ye blooming fair, 
Join in your answer, and for me declare ; 
Say—' The blind bard the sweetest notes may boast, 
He lives at Chios, and he pleased us most. ' " 

Such an evidence hath Homer left us, that in early times 
there was a great concourse and festival at Delos. But af- 
terward the people of the islands and the Athenians sent 
in their parties for the chorus with victims. But the usual 
games, and the most of the solemn rites, had been disused, 
through some sinister events, till the Athenians now made a 
fresh institution of this solemnity, with the addition of a char- 
iot race, which had not formerly been a part of it. 

The same winter, the Ambraciots, in pursuance of theii 
engagements with Eurybchus, who waited their motions, 
marched away with three thousand heavy-armed against the 
Amphilochjan Argos. Accordingly, breaking into Argia, they 
seized Olpce, a strong place situated on an eminence on the 
seaside. This place had been formerly fortified by the Acar- 
nanians, who used it for the public tribunal of justice. It is 
distant from the city of Argos, which is also a maritime town, 
about twenty-five stadia* The Acarnanians were now in 
motion ; some running to the defence of Argos, others to en- 

* About two miles and a half. 
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camp at the important post of Crone in Amphilochia, to 
observe the motions of the Peloponnesians commanded by 
Eurylochus, that they might not perfect their junction with 
the Ambraciots without some molestation on their route. 
They also sent to Demosthenes, the Athenian general in the 
JEtolian expedition, to come and put himself at their head ; 
and to the Athenian squadron of twenty sail, which was 
then upon the coast of Peloponnesus, under the command of 
Aristotle, son of Timoerates, and Hierophon, son of Antim- 
nestus. 

The Ambraciots at Olpae sent also a messenger to their 
own city, ordering them, to a man, to come out into the field. 
They were afraid lest Eurylochus might not be able to pass 
the Acarnanians, and so they should be compelled either to 
fight alone, or, should they attempt a retreat, to find it full 
of danger. 

But the Peloponnesians commanded by Eurylochus had 
no sooner heard that the Ambraciots were at Olps, than, 
dislodging from Proschium, they marched with all expedition 
to their support. After passing the Achelous, they took the 
route of Afcarnania, desolate at present, as the inhabitants 
were fled to the defence of Argos, having on their right the 
city and garrison of the Stratians, and the rest *f Acarnania 
on their left. When they bad passed through the territory 
of the Stratians they crossed Phytia, and again through the 
extremity of Medeon, and. then marched across Limnaea. 
They now entered the kingdom pf the Agneans, which bad ~ 
deserted the Acarnanian to favour the Peloponnesian interest. 
Securing then the mountain 'Fhyamus, a wild, uncultivated 
spot, they crossed it, and descended thence by night into 
Argia. They afterward passed undiscovered between the 
city of the Argians and the post of the Acarnanians at Crenffi, 
and so perfected their junction with the Ambraciots at Olpe. 
After this junction, their numbers being large, they took pos- 
session next morn, at break of day, of a post called Metropolis, 
and there fixed their encampment. 

Not long after this the Athenian. squadron of twenty sail 
comes into the bay of Ambracia, to succour the Argians. 
Demosthenes also arrived, with two hundred heavy-armed 
Messenians, and sixty Athenian archers. The station of the 
fleet was fixed under the fort of Olpw. But the Acarnanians, 
awl some few of the Amphuochians, who had already gathered 
I.— D i> 
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into a body at Argos (for the majority of them was obstructed 
or the Ambraciots), got every thing in readiness to engage 
the enemy. They elect Demosthenes to be the commander 
of the whole associated force, with the assistance of their own 
general*. He caused them to advance near Oipa*, and there 
encamped them. A great hollow lay b e tween the armies. 
For five days they remain in a state of inaction, but on die 
sixth both sides drew np in order of battle. The PeJoponne* 
sians were more numerous, and their line of coarse was far- 
ther extended. Demosthenes, therefore, that he might not be 
enclosed, placed an ambuscade of the heavy and light-armed, 
to the number in afl of about four hundred, in a hoOow way 
overgrown with shrubs and bashes, with orders that in die 
heat of the charge they should rise up and attack the over- 
extended line of the enemy in their rear. When all things 
were ready on both sides, they came to blows. Demosthenes 
led the right wing, composed of the Messenians and his few 
Athenians. The other consisted of the Acarnanians, drawn 
np in the order they happened to fall into as they came np, 
and die Amphilochian darters, who were at hand. Bat the 
Pelopormesians and Ambraciots were drawn np promiscu- 
ously, except the Mantineans. The Mantineans stood un- 
bodied rather to the left, bat not in the extremity : for Earv- 
lochus, with a select party, was posted there over against the 
Messenians and Demosthenes. 

No sooner was the battle joined, and the Peloponnesians 
on that wing were moving forward their superior numbers to 
surround the right of their adversaries, than the Acarnanians, 
starting np from their ambuscade, fell upon them in the rear, 
assaulting and putting them to flight. They gave way before 
the very first shock, and struck such a consternation into the 
balk of the army, that they also began to run : for they no sooner 
saw the parry with Enrylocfans, and which was the flower of 
their strength, entirely broken, than they felt a panic for them- 
selves. And the Messenians, who fought at the same post 
with Demosthenes, behaved so very well that they finished 
die rout. The Ambraciots, in the meantime, and those in 
die right, had got die better of their opponents, and were pur- 
suing them towards Argos ; for beyond a doubt they are the 
most warlike people of any in those parts. Bat, when they 
were returned from the pursuit, they perceived die bulk el 
their army was defeated ; and the rest of die Acarnanians be- 
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ginning to charge them, with much difficulty they threw 
themselves intoOlpas. The number of the slain was great, as 
they had made their attacks without any order, and with the 
utmost confusion.; we must except the Mantineans, who kept 
most firmly together, and retreated in the best order of the 
whole enemy. The battle was ended onlv with the night. 
The next morning, as Eurylochus was killed, and Macarios 
-also, the -command devolved, upon Menedaens. The defeat 
•was irrecoverably great, and he was highly perplexed 
'whether he should abide a siege, in which be must not only 
3>e shut op by land, but by the Athenian ships be blocked up 
»Ibo by sea; or whether he shoald endeavour to secure his 
retreat. At length he treated with Demosthenes and the 
Acarnanians for a suspension of arms, both for his own de- 

Sarture and the fetching off the dead. The dead they at once 
elivered, and set up a trophy themselves, and took up their 
•own dead to the number of about three hundred. But a 
truce for their departure was not openly granted to them all. 
Demosthenes, in concert with the Acarnanian generals, 
agreed to a secret article with the Mantineans, and Menedae- 
os, and the other Peloponnesian officers, and as many others 
as were of any consideration, " that they shoald depart im- 
mediately." His policy was to have the Ambraciots and the 
promiscuous body of mercenaries left quite destitute, wishing 
above all things for such a pretext to calumniate the Lace- 
demonian* and Peloponnesians among the Grecians of thoee 
parts, "as men who wilfully abandon their friends, from a 
mere selfish, treacherous regard to their own safety." Having 
leave, therefore, to fetch off their dead, they interred them 
all as well as their hurry would admit. And those in the 
secret wore busy in concerting the means of their departure. 
$ut now intelligence is brought to Demosthenes and the 
^carnanians, that the Ambraciots of the city, with their 
wholexollected force, had, in pursuance of the former sum- 
mons, begun their march for Olpae, through Amphilochia, 
Resigning to join their countrymen at Olpa?, and quite ig- 
norant of the late defeat. Upon this, he immediately de- 
tached a part of his army to beset all the passes, and to 
seize all the advantageous posts Upon their route, and got 
ready at the same time to march against them with the re- 
mainder of his force. 
In the meantime, the Mantineans and those comprehended 
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in the secret article, got oat of the town upon the pretext of 
gathering herbs and fuel, went gradually off in small parties, 
gathering what they pretended to come out for as they passed 
along, cut, when they had thus straggled to a considerable 
distance from Olp®, they moved away in a more nimble pace. 
The Ambraciots and others, who in great numbers came out 
in their company, when they perceived them thus stealing of£ 
felt an inclination to follow, and so taking to their heels, ran 
speedily after them.. The Acarnanians imagined at first that 
they were all equally endeavouring to escape without permis- 
sion, and therefore set out in pursuit of the Peloponnesians. 
Their officers endeavoured to stop them, crying out, that 
" leave was given for their escape." Upon which a soldier, 
concluding their officers had been guilty of treachery, darted 
his javelin among them. But afterward they connived at the 
escape of the Mantineans and the Peloponnesians, but made 
slaughter of the Ambraciots. Great indeed was the tumult, 
and the perplexity also to distinguish which was an Ambra- 
ciot and which was a Peloponnesian ; and amid the confu- 
sion about two hundred were slain. The rest made their 
escape into the bordering kingdom of Agr&is, where Salyn- 
thius, King of the Agraeans, who was their friend, took them 
under his protection. 

The Ambraciots of the city were now advanced as far as 
Idomene. There are two lofty eminences which are called 
by this name. The higher of the two, by favour of the dark, 
the detachment sent before by Demosthenes from the camp 
had seized, without being discovered, and had posted them- 
selves upon it. The Ambraciots had possessed themselves 
already of the lower, and halted there for the night. De- 
mosthenes, after his evening repast, and the remainder of 
the army, about shut of evening, began to march. He him- 
self took half of them to attack the enemy in front, while the 
other was fetching a compass round the mountains of Arophi- 
lochii. 

The next morning was no sooner in its dawn than he 
comes upon the Ambraciots, yet in their beds, still ignorant of 
all that had passed, and rather supposing these new-comers 
to be their friends. For Demosthenes had politicly placed 
the Messenians in the van, and ordered them to discourse as 
they moved along in the Doric dialect, thus to prevent any 
alarm from their advanced guards, who further, so long as the 
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dark continued, could not possibly distinguish their facet. 
By this means, he no sooner assaulted the camp than the 
rout began. Numbers ef them were slain upon the spot. 
The remainder fled, amain towards the mountains. But the 
passes were all beset ; and more than this, the Amphilochi- 
ans, who were well acquainted with their own country, were 
pursuing in the light enemies who were encumbered with the 
heavy armour. Quite ignorant of the country, nor knowing 
whither they were flying, they rushed headlong into hollow 
ways, into all the ambuscades laid ready by the enemy, to 
their own destruction. Yet, as no possible method of escape 
was unattempted, some of them turned towards the sea, 
which was not greatly distant. And when they beheld the 
Athenian ships moving along the shore, in so fatal a concur- 
rence for their ruin, they plunged into the water, and swam 
up to them, choosing rather, in the present consternation, to 
be destroyed by the Athenians on board of those ships, than 
by the Barbarians and their most inveterate foes, the Amphi- 
iochians. Through such a series of misfortunes, but few out 
of the numerous body of Ambraciots were so happy as to 
escape to their own home. The Acarnamans, having strip- 
ped the dead, and erected the trophies, marched back to 



Jn the following day they were addressed by a herald, sent 
from those Ambraciots who had escaped from Olpae, and were 
now in the Agr&is. His commission was to obtain the bodies 
of the dead who had been killed since the first engagement, 
as they were attempting without permission to escape along 
with the Mantineans and others who were going off by agree- 
ment. This herald, casting his eyes upon the arms of the 
Ambraciots from the city, was astonished at the number. 
He knew nothing of that fresh calamity, but concluded they 
all belonged to the party for whom he was now employed. 
Somebody asked him the reason of his surprise, and what he 
judged to be the number of the dead 1 Now he who asked 
the question supposed the herald to have been sent by those 
of Idomene. " Not more than two hundred," says the herald. 
The demandant then replied, " It should seem otherwise by 
the arms, for these are the arms of more than a thousand 
men." The herald rejoined, " Then they cannot belong to 
those of our party." The other replied, " They must, if you 
fought yesterday at Idomene." — " We fought nowhere yes- 

THU.— VOL. 1. G O 
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terday: we Buffered the day before in oar retreat from 
Olpe." — "But we fought yesterday against those Ambra- 
ciots who were advancing from the city to relieve you." 
When the herald beard this, and found that the army of re- 
fief from the city was thus destroyed, he burst into a groan; 
and, OjUite overpowered with the weight of the present 
calamities, be went off abruptly, and without renewing hi* 
demand about the dead. 

During the whole course of this war, no other Grecian 
city suffered so great a loss in so short a time. I have not 
presumed to mention the number of the slain, because it is 
said to have been incredibly great when compared with the 
Bize of their city. But I am well convinced that if, in com- 
pliance with the advice of the Athenians and Demosthenes,, 
the Acarnanians and AmphUochians would have proceeded 
to the excision of Ambracia, they might have done it with 
the bare shout of their voice. But they dreaded its falling 
into the hands of the Athenians, who might prove worse 
neighbours to them than the old. 

But to return. A third part of the spoils was bestowed 
upon the Athenians, the rest was divided among the con- 
federate cities. Those allotted the Athenians were lost at 
sea. For the three hundred suits of armour which are 
reposited in the temples of Athens were selected for 
Demosthenes, who now returned thither, and brought them 
with him. The dread he had been under ever since his 
miscarriage in jEtolia was quite dispelled by the good 
service he had now performed. 

The Athenians, with their squadron of twenty sail, were, 
now returned to Naup actus; and, since the departure of the 
Athenians and Demosthenes, the Acarnanians and AmphUo- 
chians had granted by treaty to those Ambraciots and Pelo- 
ponnesians who had refuged with Salynthius and the Agrav 
ans, a safe retreat from among the Oeniadte, who had also 

§one over to Salynthius and the Agreans. And afterward 
le Acarnanians and AmphUochians concluded a peace and 
an alliance for a hundred years with the Ambraciots, upon 
these conditions: — 

" That neither the Ambraciots should be obliged to join 
the Acarnanians in any attempts against the Peloponne- 
sians; nor the Acarnanians to act with the Ambraciots 
against the Athenians. 
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" That, if either were attacked, the others should march 
to their defence. 

"That the Amtoaciots should restore all the places and 
frontier belonging to the Amphilochisns, which were at pres- 
ent in their hands. And, 

" That they should in no shape support Anactorium, which 
was then in hostility with the Acarnanians." 

These articles being mutually agreed to, the war came to 
a conclusion. But after this, the Corinthians sent a party 
of their own people, consisting of three hundred heavy-armed, 
commanded by Xenoclides, the son of Euthycles, for the 
guard of Ambracia, who arrived, after great difficulties, as 
they marched all the way over land. And this is the account 
of transactions in Ambracia. 

The Athenians in Sicily, this same winter, made a descent 
against Himersa from their ships, while the Sicilians, pour- 
ing down from the upper country, were ravaging its frontier. 
They steered their course also against the Isles of iEolus. 
But when they were returned to their old station at Rhegium, 
they found there Pythodorus, the son of Isolochus, who was 
commissioned to take upon him the command of the fleet, in 
the room of Laches. For the confederates of Sicily had sent 
a deputation to Athens, to solicit a more ample succour of 
shipping. Because, as in fact the Syracusans were masters 
of all their lands, and they were also awed at sea by a few 
Syracusan vessels, they were now intent on gathering to- 
gether such a naval force as might strike an effectual terror. 
The Athenians equipped out forty sail as a re-enforcement 
for Sicily. Their motive was, not only to bring the war in 
those parts to a speedy determination, but also to keep their 
own mariners in constant practice. Pythodorus, one of the 
admirals appointed for this service, they sent off immediately 
with a few ships: Sophocles, son of Sostradites, and Eury- 
medon, son of Thucles, were soon to follow with the main 
body of the fleet. But Pythodorus, who. had now taken the 
command from Laches, steered, about the close of the winter, 
against that fortress of the Locrians which Laches had taken 
before. But, being defeated at his landing by the Locrians, 
he returned again to his station. 

About the spring of the year, a torrent of fire overflowed 
from Mount JEtna, in the same manner as formerly, which 
destroyed part of the lands of the Cstaneans, who are situa- 
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ted at the foot of that mountain, which is the largest in all 
Sicily. It is aaid that fifty years intervened between this flow 
and the last which preceded ; and that, in the whole, the fixe 
had thus issued thrice since Sicily was inhabited by the Gre- 
cians. Such were the occurrences of this winter, at the- end 
of which the sixth year also of this war, the history of which 
Thucydides hath compiled, expired. 
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BOOK IV. 

V bar VII. The Athenian* seize and fortify Pylua in Lacoua.— 
The Lacedemonians make slight of it at first, yet afterward 
exert their utmost efforts to dislodge them, though in Tain. — 
Their body thrown into Sphacteria, is intercepted and blocked 
up by the Athenian fleet. — A suspension of arms and a truce 
ensue, but soon broken. — Proceedings in Sicily ; a naval en- 
gagement in the Strait of Messene.— At Athens Cleon is 
drawn in by his own bravado to undertake the reduction of 
Sphacteria.— He repairs thither, and completes the work be- 
yond all expectation, — The Lacedaemonians, terribly distress- 
ed, send many proposals for a peace, but none are accepted. — 
The Athenians invade the Corinthians ; battle of Soiigia. — 
-Tragical period of the sedition at Corcyra. — Death of Artax- 
erxes Longimanus.— VIII. Expedition against Cythera. — 
Continuation of affairs in Sicily. — The surprise of Megara 
unsuccessfully attempted.— A project formed for a total revo- 
lution in Bceotia.— Brasidas beginneth his march for Thrace, 
and by his noble behaviour carries all before him.— The battle 
of Delium. — Successful progress of Brasidas in Thrace. — 
IX. Truce for a year.— TTie affairs of Thrace continued. 

YBAB VII.* 

The ensuing summer, when the corn was beginning to ear, 
ten sail of Syracusan, joined by an equal number of Locrian 
vessels, at the invitation of the inhabitants, stood away for 
Messene in Sicily, and took possession of the place. And 
thus Messene revolted from the Athenians. But this event 
was chiefly owing to the practices of the Syracusans, who, 
foreseeing that this town might open the way for the reduc- 
tion of Sicily, were greatly afraid lest the Athenians should 
get established there, and, with augmented forces, pour out 
from thence upon them. The Locrians assisted out of enmi- 
ty to the Rhegians, whom they were desirous to have it in 
their power to attack both by land and sea. At the same 
time, also, these Locrians broke in upon the territory of the 

* Before Christ 425. 
a o» 
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Rhegians with their entire force, to deter them from any at- 
tempt to save Messene, and to gratify also those fugitive* 
from Rhegium who acted now in combination with them. 
For Rhegiom had for a long time been embroiled in sedition, 
and so was unable to take the field against these invaders, 
who, for the same reason, were more eager to distress them. 
When the ravage was completed, the Lecrians marched their 
land-forces back, but their ships were stationed on the guard 
of Messene. They also were very busy in the equipment of 
an additional number, which were to repair to that station, 
and be ready to move from thence to any future operations of 
war. 

About the same season of the spring, before the com was 
roily grown, the Peloponnesians and allies made their inroad 
into Attica. Agis, the son of Archidamus, King of the La- 
cedssmonians, commanded. They fixed their camp, and rav- 
aged the country. • 

The Athenians now sent out to sea the forty ships already 
prepared for the Sicilian voyage, under the command of Eury- 
meoon and Sophocles, who stayed behind to bring op this 
re-enforcement, since Pythodorua, the third in the commission, 
was already in his post at Sicily. They had orders, also, in 
the coarse of the voyage, to touch at Corcyra, and provide 
effectually for the preservation of those in the city, who were 
sadly infested by the outlaws posted on the mountain. Sixty 
sail of the Peloponnesians were now upon that coast to act 
in support of those on the mountain ; who, as the city was 
sorely oppressed with famine, presumed they should with 
ease carry all before them. Demosthenes, further, who had 
been in no public employ since his return from Acarnaaia, 
procured leave to go on board this fleet, with authority to 
employ it on the coast of Peloponnesus if he judged it for the 
service. 

When they were got to the height of Laconia, intelligence 
is brought them that " the Peloponnesian fleet is now in Cor 
cyra." Eurymedon and Sophocles were for making the best 
of their way thither. But it was the advice of Demosthenes 
to go first to Pylus, and after they had secured that place, to 
proceed in their voyage. Tins was positively refused ; but 
it so happened that a storm arose, which drove the whole 
fleet to Pylus. Demosthenes insisted that they should im- 
mediately fortify the place, since this was the motive of his 
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attendance in the fleet. He showed them that " there wm 
at hand plenty of timber and stone for the work ; that, be- 
sides the strength of its natural situation, the place itself was 
barren, as was also the greatest part of the adjacent coun- 
try." For Pylus lies at the distance of about four hundred 
stadia* from Sparta, in the district which was formerly called 
Messenia ; but the name given it by the Lacedaemonians is 
Coryphasium. The others replied : " There are many bar- 
ren capes in the Peloponnesus, which those may secure who 
have a mind to plunge the commonwealth into needless ex- 
penses." This place, however, seemed to him to be better 
marked out for this purpose than any other, as being possess- 
ed of a harbour, and as the Messenians, who formerly bore 
some relation to it, and still used the same dialect with the 
Lacedemonians, might from hence give them great annoy- 
ance, and at the same time effectually keep possession of it. 
But when neither the commanders nor soldiers, nor the infe- 
rior officers, t to whom he afterward communicated his pro- 
ject, would be brought to a compliance, he quietly let it drop 
till the mere love qf employment, during the idleness of their 
suspended voyage, seditiously inclined the private soldiers to 
compass it with a wall. They took the work in hand and 
plied it briskly. Tools they had none for hewing and fitting 
the stones, but picked out and carried such as they judged 
most proper for the work, and laid them one upon another as 
compactly as they could. The mud that was anywhere requi- 
site, for want of vessels they carried on their shoulders, bend- 
ing forwards as much as possible that it might have room to 
•tick on, and holding it up with both hands clasped fast be- 
hind that it might not slide down. They spared no pains to 
prevent the Lacedaemonians, and to put the place in a proper 
posture of defence before they could come to their disturb- 

* About forty English miles. 

f The word in the original is taxiarchs. They seem to be 
nearly the same with captains of a company in the modern 
style, as their command was over about one hundred men. 
Taxiarchs were also officers of a higher class, in number ten, 
every Athenian tribe appointing one,' whose business it was to 
marshal the armies, to order the marches and encampments, to 
take care of provisions, and to punish military offences. But 
the former seem to be the officers to whom Demosthenes appli 
ed himself in the present instance. • 
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ance : for the largest part of it was so well fortified by na- 
ture that it stood in no need of the defence of art. 

The news of this arrived at Sparta during the celebration 
of some public festival. They set light by it ; assured that, 
so soon as they appeared in sight, the enemy would either 
abandon it, or the place be recovered by an easy effort. And 
they were something more dilatory because their army was 
yet in Attica. 

The Athenians, having completed their works on the side 
towards the land and on the other necessary spots in the 
space of six days, left Demosthenes with five ships to guard 
it, and with the larger number resumed their voyage for Cor- 
cyra and Sicily. 

But the Peloponnesians in Attica were no sooner advertised 
of this seizure of Pylus, than they marched back with all ex- 
pedition. The Lacedaemonians and Agis their king regarded 
this affair of Pylus as their own domestic concern. And be- 
sides, as they had made the inroad early in the year, and 
while the corn was yet green, many of them laboured under 
a scarcity of provisions. The weather, also, which proved 
tempestuous beyond what was usual in that season, had very 
much incommoded the army. In this manner many acci- 
dents concurred to accelerate their retreat, and to render this 
the shortest of all their invasions. For the whole of their 
stay in Attica was but fifteen days. 

About the same time Simonides, an Athenian commander, 
having gathered together a small party of Athenians from the 
neighbouring garrisons, and a body of the circumjacent de- 
pendants, took possession of Eion in Thrace, a colony of the 
Medeans. It had declared against the Athenians, but was 
now put into their hands by treachery. Yet, the Chalcide- 
ana and the Bottiaeans coming immediately to its relief, he 
was beaten out of it again, and lost a great number of his men. 
- After the retreat of the Peloponnesians out of Attica, the 
Spartans,* in conjunction with those of their allies, marched 
without loss of time to the recovery of Pylus. The rest of 
the Lacedaemonians were longer in their approach, as but just 
returned from another expedition. Yet a summons had been 

* The reader will be pleased to take notice, that the word 
Spartans is here emphatical. It means those of the first class, 
the noblest persons in the community, as is plain from the sequel 
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eent all round Peloponnesus, to march directly for Pylus. 
Their fleet of sixty sail was also remanded from Corcyra, 
which, being transported by land over the isthmus of Leucas, 
arrives before Pylus undescried by the Athenians, who lay at 
Zacynthus. And by this time the land-army had also ap- 
proached. 

Demosthenes, before the coming up of the Peloponnesian 
fleet, had timely despatched two vessels to Eurymedon, and 
the Athenians on board that fleet now lying at Zacynthus, 
pressing them to return,, as the place was in danger of being 
lost ; which vessels made the best of their way, in pursuance 
of the earnest commands of Demosthenes. But the Lace- 
daemonians were now preparing to attack the fortress, both by 
land and sea, presuming it would easily be destroyed, as the 
work had been raised with so much precipitation, and was de- 
fended by so small a number of hands. But, as they also ex- 
pected the return of the Athenian ships from Zacynthus, they 
designed, in case they took not the place before, to bar up 
the mouths of the harbour, so as to render the entrance im- 
practicable to the Athenians; For an isle which is called 
Sphacteria, lying before and at a small distance, locks it up, 
and renders the mouths of the harbour narrow ; that near 
the fortress of the Athenians and Pylus, a passage for two 
ships only abreast; and that between the other points of 
land, for eight or nine. The whole of it, as desert, was over- 
grown with wood and quite untrod, and the compass of it at 
most is about fifteen stadia.* They were therefore intent 
on shutting up these entrances with ships moored close to- 
gether, and their heads towards the sea. And to prevent 
the molestation apprehended, should the enemy take posses- 
sion of this island, they threw into it a body of their heavy- 
armed, and posted another body on the opposite shore ; for 
by these dispositions the Athenians would be incommoded _ 
from the island, and excluded from landing on the mainland ; 
and as, on the opposite coast of Pylus, without the harbour, 
there is no road where ships can lie, they would be deprived 
of a station from whence to succour the besieged : and thus, 
without the hazard of a naval engagement, it was probable 
they should get possession of the place, as the quantity of 
provisions in it could be but small, since the seizure had been 

4 One mile and a half. 
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executed with slender preparation. Acting upon these 
motives, they threw the body of heavy-armed into the 
island, who were draughted by lot oat of all the bands. 
These for a time were successively relieved by others. 
Bat the last body who guarded that post, and were forced 
to continue in it, consisted of about four hundred and twenty, 
occlusive of the Helots who attended them, and these were 
commanded by Epitadas, the son of Molobrus. 

Demosthenes perceiving by these dispositions, that the 
Lacedemonian* would attack him by land and sea, provided 
for his own defence. The triremes yet remaining with him; 
he drew ashore, and ranged them, by way of palisade, 
before the fortress. The mariners he armed with bucklers, 
sorry ones indeed, as most of them were only twigs of osier 
platted. Better arms were not to be procured in so desert 
a place. And even these they had taken out of a cruiser 
of thirty oars, and a light packet belonging to the Messenians, 
who happened accidentally to put in. The Messenians on 
board were about forty heavy-armed, whom he ranged anions; 
his own body. The greater part, therefore, of the unarmed, 
as well as some who had armour, he placed on the strongest 
parts of the fortress, towards the continent, with orders to 
beat off the land-army whenever they approached. And, 
having selected from Lis whole number sixty heavy-armed 
and a tew archers, he marched out of the fortress to that part 
of the beach where he supposed the enemy would endeavour 
to land. The shore, indeed, was rough and rocky, and bor- 
dered on the main sea ; yet, as the wall was weakest in this 
quarter, he judged it would soonest tempt and animate an 
assault. For, never imagining they should be outnumbered 
in shipping, they had left the wall on this side but weak; 
and, should the enemy now force a landing, the place would 
undoubtedly be lost. 

Sensible of this, and determined, if possible, to prevent 
their landing, Demosthenes posted himself with his chosen 
baud on the very edge of the water, and endeavoured to 
animate them by the following harangue :— 

" My fellow-soldiers, here posted with me in this danger- 
ous situation, I conjure you, in so urgent an extremity, to 
throw away all superfluous wisdom. Let not a soul among 
you compute the perils which now environ us; but, regard- 
less of the issue and inspirited by hope, let him charge the foe, 
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and be confident of success. X desperate situation like this 
allows no room for calm consideration, but demands the 
most precipitate venture. Superior advantages, however, 
arc along with us ; of this I am convinced, provided we only 
stand firm together, and scorning to be terrified at the num- 
ber of onr foes, do not wilfully betray those advantages which 
are now in our favour. The shore is most difficult of access : 
this, m my judgment, makes abundantly for us; this win 
support us if we keen onr ground : but if we give way, diffi- 
cult as it is now, their landing will be easy when there are 
none to obstruct it. Nay, what is worse, we shall make the 
enemy more furious, when, if we may afterward press hard 
upon him, it is no longer in his power to re-embark with 
ease : for, so long as they continue on board, they may most 
easily be encountered ; while they are busy in landing, they 
cannot so far overmatch us, as that we ought to shrink before 
their numbers. Large though they- be, the spot of action 
will be small for want of ground to draw up in order. What 
though their force be superior for the land? that advantage 
will be lost in their p re sent service, when they most act 
from their vessels and ott the water, where many lucky 
contingencies are requisite. And thus I am satisfied, that 
with these disadvantages they are but merely a balance 
for our smalbiess of number. 

"As for you, O Athenians who are now present, and who, 
by the long experience of frequent descents, are perfectly 
convinced that men who stand firm, and scorn to give 
way before the dash of the surge or the menacing approach 
of a vessel can never be beaten off— from you I insist, that, 
firmly imbodied together, and charging the enemy on the 
very margin of the water, you preserve all us who are here, 
and preserve this fortress." 

In this manner, Demosthenes having encouraged his 
men, the Athenians became more animated than ever; 
and marching forward to the very margin of the sea, posted 
themselves there in order of battle. The Lacedaemonians 
were also in motion; their land-force was marching to 
assault the fortress, and their fleet was approaching the 
shore. It consisted of forty-three vessels, and a Spartan, 
Thrasymelidas, the son of Cratesicles, was on board as 
admiral. She steered directly for the spot on which 
Demosthenes expected his coming. In this manner were 
the Athenians assaulted on both sides, by land and sea. 
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The ship* of the enemy came on in small division*, be- 
cause there was not room for larger. They slackened by in- 
tervals, and endeavoured by turns to force their landing. 
Thev were brave to a man, and mutually animated one an- 
other to beat off the Athenians and seize the fortress. 

But Brasidas signalized himself above them all. He com- 
manded a trireme ; and, observing that the other commanders 
and pilots, though they knew they could run aground, jet 
kept aloof because the shore was craggy, and shunned every 
hazard of staving their vessels, he shouted aloud, " that it 
was shameful, for the saving of timber, to suffer enemies to 
raise fortifications within their territory." He encouraged 
them, on the contrary, " to force their landing, though they 
dashed their vessels to pieces;" begging the confederates 
" in this juncture not to refuse bestowing their ships on the 
Lacedaemonians in lieu of the great services they had done 
them, but to run them ashore ; and landing, at all adventures 
to seize {he enemy and the fortress." In this manner he 
animated others ; and, having compelled his own pilot to run 
the vessel ashore, he was at once upon the stairs, and, endeav- 
ouring to get down, was beaten back by the Athenians. After 
many wounds received, he fainted with the loss of blood ; 
#nd falling upon the gunwale, his shield tumbled over into the 
water. It was brought ashore and taken up hy the Atheni- 
ans, who afterward made it a part of the trophy which they 
erected for this attack. 

The others, indeed, with equal spirit endeavoured, but yet 
could not possibly land, as the ground was difficult of access, 
and the Athenians stood firm, and nowhere at all gave way. 
Such now was the strange reverse of fortune, that the Athe- 
nians upon'land, upon Laconic land, beat off the Lacedemo- 
nians who were righting from the water ; and the Lacede- 
monians, from ships, were endeavouring a descent upon their 
own now hostile territory against the Athenians. For at 
this period of time it was the general opinion that those were 
landmen, and excelled most in land engagements, but that 
these were seamen, and made the best figure at sea. 

The attack was continued the whole day and part of the 
next before it was given up. On the third day they detached 
some vessels to Asme to fetch timber for engines, hoping by 
them to accomplish the taking of the wall adjacent to the 
harbour, which, though of a greater height, yet might easier 
be approached by sea. 
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Daring tins pause forty sail of Athenians came up from 
Zaeyntbus. Thia fleet had been enlarged by the arraasmn 
of some guard*ships <from eff the station of Naupactna, and 
four aail .of Ghiana. Theae no sooner discovered die main- 
land about P^oaead the Maud Sphacteria to be full <rf armed 
soldiers, the harbour alio to be occupied by the ships of the 
v, which lay quiet in their posta, than, perplexed how to 



act, they salted hook for the present te the Isle of Prone, sot 
far distant, and desert, and there spent the night. 

The day following, being formed into the order of battle, 
they showed themeelres again as ready for cngag^eaent, 
should the enemy venture to stand out against them into the 
open sea ; and if not, were determined to fosee their way 
into the harbour. The enemy still kept in the- same quiet 
posture, nor set about executing their {earner design of 
barring the entrances. They continued in their usual posi- 
tion along the shore, when they had manned their veaotU, 
end got every thing ready to engage the assailants should 
they break into the harbour, where there woe no danger of 
being straitened for room. . The Athenians, perceiving their 
intent, broke into the harbour at both entrances. Failing 
there upon the greater number of vessels now advanced into 
deep water to obstruct the passage, they put them to flight; 
and fdbwinn; the chase, which could be but short, they shat- 
tered several, and took five, one of which had her whole 
crew on board. They proceeded to attack the rest, which 
had, fled amain towards the -shore. Same, moreover, which ' 
had. jost been manned, were disabled before they count launch 
into the deep. Others, deserted by the mariners who had 
fled along the shore, they fastened to their own, and towed 
away empty. The Xacedavmonians seeing these things, and 
prodigiously, atesiaed at the sad event, test now the comma- 
mcsnon should be cat off with the body in she island, rushed 
down with nil their force to prevent it. Armed as they 
ware, they plunged into the water, and, esterase; hold of the 
vessels in tow, pulled them back towards the shore. It was 
now the apprehension of every eesl among these, that the 
bnsineas flagged wherever hehimserf was not present, threat 
was the tumult in this eontest for the ships, inverting the 
general custom of both contending parties. For the Lace- 
dannoniana, inflamed and terrified, fought a seefight (if it 
may be so expressed) from the shore : the Athenians, i " 
I.— B E 
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victorious and eager to give their good fortune its utmost 
completion, fought a land-battle from on board. The strug- 
gle on both side* was long and laborious, and blood was 
' abundantly shed before the dispute could be ended. But at 
length the Lacedsmonians recovered all their empty vessels, 
excepting such as had been taken on the first onset. Each 
party being retired to their respective posts, the Athenians 
erected a trophy, and delivered op the dead, and were mas- 
ters of all the wreck and'shatters of the action. Than, with- 
out loss of time, they'ranged theirvessels in circuit quite 
round the island, and kept a strict watch, as having inter- 
cepted the body of men which was posted there. But the 
Peloponnesians on the mainland, with the accession of their 
auxiliaries who had now joined them, remained upon the 
opposite shore near Pylus. 

When the news of this action at Pylus was brought to 
Sparta, it was resolved, as the great calamity was so urgent, 
that the magistrates in person should repair to the camp, and 
consult upon the very spot what resource they had left. And 
when their own eyes had shown them the impossibility of 
relieving their men, and they were loath to leave them in the 
wretched extremity either of perishing by famine, or, over- 
powered by superior numbers, of being shamefully made 
prisoners, it was concluded " to send to the Athenian com- 
manders to ask a suspension of arms at Pylus, while they 
despatched an embassy to Athens to procure an accommoda- 
tion, and to obtain leave as soon as possible to fetch off their 
Spartans." These commanders accepting the proposal, the 
suspension was agreed upon on the following conditions : — 

" That the Lacedemonians should immediately deliver up 
the ships in which they had fought ; and all the ships of war 
in general which they had anywhere in Laconis, they should 
bring to Pylus, and deliver up to the Athenians. That they 
should refrain from making any attempt whatever upon the 
fortress, either by sea or land. • 

" That the Athenians should permit the Lacedemonians 
on the mainland to carry over a stated quantity of provisions 
to those in the island, two Attic channxes* of meal, with two 
cotyls of wine, and a piece of flesh, for every Spartan, and a 

• More than two pints of meal, and one pint of wine, !Bn g ltA 
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moiety of each for every servant. These provision* to be 
carried thither under the inspection of the Athenians ; and 
no vessels whatever to cross over without permission. 

"That the Athenians, notwithstanding, be at liberty to 
continue their guard round the island, but not to land upon 
it ; and should refrain from giving any annoyance to the army 
of the Peloponnesians, either by sea or land. 

" That if either party should violate these conditions, either 
m the whole or any part whatever, the trace to be immedi- 
ately void ; otherwise, to continue in force till the return of 
the Lacedaemonian embassy from Athens. 

" That the Athenians should convey that embassy thither 
and back again in a trireme. 

" That upon their return the truce should be ended, when 
the Athenians should restore the ships now delivered to them, 
in the same number and condition as they were in before." 

On these conditions a suspension of arms took place, in 
pursuance of which the ships were delivered up to the number 
of sixty, and the ambassadors despatched away, who, arriving 
at Athens, addressed themselves as follows : — 

"Hither, Athenians, we are sent on the part of the 
Lacedaemonians, to negotiate with you in behalf of their citi- 
zens in the island, and to propose an expedient which will 
tend very much to your advantage, and will at the same time 
preserve as much as possible our own honour in the great 
calamity with which we are at present beset. It is not our 
purpose to run out into a long unaccustomed flow of words. 
We shall adhere to the rule of our country, to spare many 
words where few may suffice ; and then only to enlarge 
when the important occasion requires an exact detail for the 
more judicious regulation o{ necessary acts. Receive, there- 
fore, our discourse with an intention cleared of enmity. Be 
informed as men of understanding ought ; and conclude that 
you are only to be put in mind of that judicious method of 
procedure of which yourselves are such competent judges. 

"You have now an opportunity at hand to improve a 
present success to your own interest and credit, to secure the 
possession of what you have hitherto acquired, and to adorn 
it with the accession of honour and glory. You are only to 
avoid that insolence of mind so frequent to men who have 
been, till the present, strangers to success. Such men are 
ever apt to presume too much on larger acquisitions, though 
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merely because their present prosperity was beyond their ex- 
pectation : while they who have experienced the frequent 
vicissitudes of fortune have gained a more judicious turn, and 
presume the least upon continuance of success. And there 
is the highest reason to conclude, that experience hath im- 
proved the commonwealth of Athens and us Lacedemonians 
in this piece of wisdom, much more than any other people. 

" But be assured of it now, when you behold the calami- 
ties with which we are at present environed ; we, who axe 
invested with the highest honours and dignity of Greece, 
are this moment addressing ourselves to you, Pegging such 
favours as we formerly thought were more peculiarly lodged 
in our own dispensation. Not that we are thus reduced 
through failure of our strength, or through former strength 
too haughtily exerted, but merely through the weight of such 
unforeseen disasters as continually happen, and to which the 
whole of mankind alike are ever subject. And from hence 
it is right that you should learn, amid the present strength 
of your state and its late acquisitions, that fortune may not 
always declare on your side. Wise indeed are they who, 
in their estimates of success, make judicious allowances for 
chance. Such are best able to bear the alternatives of 
calamity with prudence and temper. Such will form their 
judgments of war, not as the infallible means of accomplish- 
ing whatever schemes they please to undertake, but as de- 
riving its effects from the guidance, of fortune. Such are 
the persons who are most of all exempted from fatal miscar- 
riages ; because they are not puffed up by presuming too far 
On present prosperity, and would gladly acquiesce in the 
peaceable enjoyment of what they now possess. 

" It concerns your honour, Athenians, to deal in this man- 
ner with us, lest, in case you now reject our proposals, when 
you yourselves in future times miscarry (many such events 
must happen), your present good fortune may then be per- 
versely ascribed to chance, even though you are now able to 
deliver down to posterity the fame of your power and moder- 
ation beyond a possibility of blemish. The Lacedaemonians 
invite you to agreement, and a conclusion of the war. They 
offer you peace and alliance; nay, friendship in its whole 
^extent, and the exchange of good offices mutually revived ; 
demanding nothing in return but their citizens out of the 
island. To this step they have condescended rather than h* 
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exposed to the dangers incidental on either side, should they 
either seize some favourable opportunity to force then* escape 
by arms, or, holding out to the last against your blockade, be 
reduced with all the aggravations of defeat. Great enmities, 
in our opinion, may the soonest be brought to a firm deter- 
mination — not when either party, having exerted all their 
strength, and gained the far greater superiority in war, dis- 
dains the fair accommodation, and relieth on that forced ac- 
quiescence which necessitated oaths impose; but rather, 
when, though victory be within their reach, they recollect 
humanity, and having succeeded by valour quite beyond their 
expectations, determine the contest with temper and moder- 
ation. Then the foe, who hath not felt the extremity of 
force, is henceforth disarmed by the strength of gratitude, 
and is more securely bound by the affections of his own mind 
to abide for the future by all his compacts. Such ready defer- 
ence mankind are more apt to show towards those who hare 
been with a remarkable superiority their enemies, than to 
euch as they have opposed in more equal competition. It is 
natural, when men take the method of voluntary submission, 
for the pleasing contest of generosity to be kindled between 
them ; but to hazard the last extremities, and even grow des- 
perate, against that haughtiness which will not relent. 

" Now, if ever, is the crisis come to effect such a pleasing 
reconciliation between us both, before the intervention of 
some incurable event to ulcerate our passions, which may lay 
us under 'the sad necessity of maintaining an eternal enmity 
both public and private in regard to you, and you lose the 
benefit of those advantageous offers we now lay within your 
option. While the event is yet undetermined, while the ac- 
quisition of glory and of our friendship is within your reach, 
while yet we only feel the weight of a supportable calamity, 
and are clear from foul disgrace, let us now be mutually- 
reconciled ; let us give the preference to peace over war, and 
effectuate a cessation of miseries to the other Grecians. The 
honour of such an event will by them be more abundantly 
ascribed to you. At present they are engaged in a perplex* 
ing warfare, unable yet to pronounce its authors. But in 
case a reconciliation now takes place, a point for the most 
part within your decision, they will gratefully acknowledge you 
for generous benefactors. 

u If then vou thus determine, you gain ah opportunity to 
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Tender the Lacedaemonians your firm and lasting friends, 
■bee now they request your friendship, and choose to be 
obliged rather than compelled. Reflect within yourselves 
how many benefits must m all probability result from such a 
lucky coincidence. For you cannot but know, that when we 
and you shall act with unanimity, the rest of Greece, con- 
scious of inferiority, will pay us the utmost honour and re- 
gard." 

The Lacedaemonians talked in this strain upon the pre- 
sumption that the Athenians had formerly been desirous of 
peace, and had been obstructed merely through their opposi- 
tion ; but now, thus freely tendered, they would accept it 
with joy, and give up the men. The Athenians, on the con- 
trary, reckoning the Spartans in the island already in their 
power, imagined that a peace would be at any time in their 
own option, and were now very eager to improve their pres- 
ent success. But such a measure was insisted upon most 
of all by Cleon, the son of Cleenetus, the greatest demagogue 
at this time, and most in credit with the people. It was he 
who persuaded them to return the following answer : — 

" That, previous to all accommodation, the Spartans shut 
up in the island must deliver up their arms and their persons, 
and be brought prisoners to Athens. When this was done, 
and the Lacedemonians had surrendered Nisea and Pegs, 
and Tixezene and Chalcis (of which places they had not pos- 
sessed themselves by arms, but in pursuance of a former 
treaty, when distress exacted compliance from the Athenians, 
and they had been obliged upon any terms to purchase peace), 
then they might fetch away their countrymen, and conclude 
a peace for whatever term both parties should agree." 

To this answer the Lacedemonians made no direct reply ;* 
they only requested that a committee might be appointed, 
with whom, after the arguments on each side should be freely 
offered and discussed, they might agree upon some expedien* 

* Diodorus Siculus, 1. 12, says further, That the Laced© 
monian ambassadors offered to set at liberty an equal number 
of Athenians who were now their prisoners. And, when this 
offer was rejected, the ambassadors replied freely, "It was 
plain they set a higher value on Spartans than on their own 
citizens, since they judged an equal number of the latter not to 
be an equivalent" 
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to mutual satisfaction. Cleon upon this broke out into loud 
invectives against them, affirming " he knew beforehand that 
they intended nothing just or. fair; but now their view was 
manifest to all, as they had absolutely refused to have any 
transactions with the body of the people, and had thus express- 
ed a desire to negotiate with a small committee : if their views 
were fair and upright, he called upon them to explain them- 
selves in the presence of all." But the Lacedemonians, 
perceiving that nothing they could urge would have any influ* 
ence on the people, and in case, to ward off the distress they 
feared, they should make too large proposals, these offered 
and unaccepted, would expose them to the censure of their 
confederates; and that further, the Athenians would not 
comply with their demand on any reasonable terms; they 
broke off all further conference, and quitted Athens. The 
very moment they returned to Pylus, the truce was at an 
end. The Lacedemonians re-demanded their ships, accord- 
ing to the article for that purpose agreed on. But the Athe- 
nians objecting some infractions to them, such as an incur- 
sion towards the fortress, expressly prohibited by the articles, 
and some other matters of little consequence, absolutely re- 
fused a restitution. They justified the refusal upon this ex- 
press stipulation between them, that " if the conditions were 
in any degree violated, the truce should immediately be 
void." The Lacedemonians protested against these pro- 
ceedings, and charging the detention of their ships with the 
highest injustice, broke off all further debate and prepared for 
war. 

Pylus was now the scene in which both these warring par- 
ties exerted their utmost efforts. The Athenians sailed th* 
whole day- round the island with two ships in an opposite 
course ; m the night their whole fleet was stationed round 
it upon guard, except on that side towards the main sea when 
the weather was tempestuous. And to strengthen their guard 
they had now received a re-enforcement of twenty sail from 
Athens, so that the number of their shipping amounted in 
the whole to seventy. The Pelbponnesians maintained their 
post on the continent, and made frequent assaults upon the 
fort ; intent all along to seize the first favourable opportunity, 
and to accomplish the preservation of their countrymen. 

In Sicily, this while, the Syracusans and confederates 
augmenting the number of their guard-ships on the station of 
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fcleeseoe with another amadron they had since eqojspedt 
from Messene renewed the war. The Looxiana spared bo 
peine to spur them on, from the great aversion they hoie to 
the Rhegians. They had now broken into the territories of 
the latter with then* whole force. They had even a mind to 



hazard a naval engagement against them, » they saw the 
number of Athenian ships at hand to be very inconsiderable, 
and had received intelligence thai the larger numbers designed 
for this service were stopped for the present to Week op the 
Isle of Sphacteria. For should they once flat the better at 
sea, they hoped, as they than might attack Rheginm both by 
sea and Una, to find it an easy conquest, and so the posture 
of their own affairs would be conaidershly strengthened. For 
as Rhesjum, which is a promontory of Italy, lies at a very 
email distance from Meeeene in Siciiy, they could then pre- 
vent the approach of the Athenians* and be entirely maste rs 
of the straits. This strait ta that part of the aea which rune 
between Rhegium and Messene, and ever which liea the 
shortest cat from Sicily to the continent. It is the place 
which was formerly called Cbar»bdit> and through which 
Ulysses is said to have sailed. As the corrent here eats in 
strongly from two great seas,jthe Tyrrhene and Sicilian, and 
rone with great rapidity, it is not at aU strange that it should ' 
have been esteemed a dangerous passage. 

Yet m the very middle of tine strait the> Syracusans and 
confederates, with a number of ships little mere than thirty, 
were forced to engage in the evening of. the day, the dimta 
beginning about a vessel that was passing through. They 
stood away to oppose sixteen sail of Athenians and eight of 
Rhegians. They were worsted by the Athenians ; but each 
aide separated in hurry and confusion, just as they could, to 
their several stations at Messene and Khegium. They loot 
one ship in this action, which was stopped by the sadden 
ap p r o a ch of night. 

But after this the Locriane evacuated the territory of Rho. 
gram, and the whole collected fleet of the Syracusans and 
confederates took a new station at Peloria of Messene, and 
their whole land-force attended. The Athenians and Rhegi- 
ans sailing up to their station, and finding none at present o* 
board the ships, rushed in among them. Yet they lost one 
of their own vessels by the force of a grappling-iron; fastened 
upon it, the crew of which was saved by swimming. Imme* 
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diatefy after this the Syraeueana got on board, and, being 
towed along the shore towards Messene, the Athenians came 
tip again to attack them ; but, the enemy running off into the 
deep, and giving the first charge, they lose another of their 
ships. Though continuing to be towed along the shore, and 
to charge in this manner, yet the Syracneans,' without suffer- 
ing anyloss, got safe into the harbour of Messene. And now 
the Athenians, having r e ceived intelligence that Canerina 
was betrayed to the Syracusans by Arehias and hie accom- 
plices, stood away for that place. 

In the meanwhile the Messeniane, with their whole force 
by land, and accompanied by their ships, marched away 
against Chalcidic Naxus, which bordered upon their own ter- 
ritory. The first day they forced the Nazians to shelter them- 
selves behind their walls, and then they plundered the coun- 
try. The day following, sailing up the river Aeesme, they 
plundered along the shore, and with their land-force made an 
assault upon the city. The Siculi, who live upon the moun- 
tains, were now pouring down in numbers to repel the Mes- 
senians. This the Nazians perceiving, became more outra- 
geous, and animating one another with the thought that the 
Leontines and their other Greek allies were now marching 
to their relief, they suddenly sallied out of the city and feH 
upon the Messeniane, whom they put to flight, and slaughter- 
ed more than a thousand of them ; the remainder with diffi- 
culty escaped to their own homes : for the barbarians at- 
tacked them upon their Toad, and made mat havoc of them. 
The ships upon the station of Messene broke up soon after, 
withdrawing respectively to their own harbours. 

Immediately the Leontines and allies, in concert with the 
Athenians, appeared before Messene, as now reduced to a 
very low ebb. They assaulted it on all sides ; the Atheni- 
ans making their attempt from their ships on the side of the 
harbour, while the land-forces did the same on the body of 
the place. But the Messenians, and a party of Locrians 
commanded byDemoteles, who after their late blow had been 
left there for the security of the place, made a sudden sally 
from the city, and failing unexpectedly on the army of the 
Leontines, put the greater part to flight, and did great execu- 
tion upon them. This was no sooner perceived by the Athe- 
nians than they threw themselves ashore to succour their 
confederates, and, falling in with the Messenians, who had 
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lost the order of their battle, drove them again behind their 
walla. Thia done, having erected a trophy, they put over 
to Rhegmm. And after this, the Grecians of Sicily contin- 
ued a land war against one another, in which the Athenians 
had no participation. 

At Pylus, the Athenians still kept the Lacedemonians 
blocked up in the island, and the army of the Peloponnesians 
remained m their old post upon the continent in a state of 
inactivity. Their constant guard subjected the Athenians to 
excessive hardships, since provisions and fresh water were 
equally scarce. There was but one single fountain for their 
use, which lay within the fortress of Pylus, and yielded but 
a slender quantity of water. The majority 0/ them were 
forced to dig into the gravel upon the beach of the sea, and 
take up with such water as could thus be got. They were 
further very much straitened in their station for want of room. 
They had not road enough for their ships to ride in with tol- 
erable convenience, so that alternately one division lay ashore 
to take their necessary repasts, while the other launched 
more to sea. But what discouraged them most was the 
length of the blockade, so .contrary to what they had expect- 
ed. They had imagined a few days' siege would have worn 
out a body of men shut up in a barren island, and having 
only salt water for their drink. But this had been redressed 
by the Lacedemonians, who had by a public edict encoura- 
ged all who were willing to carry over into, the island meal, 
and wine, and cheese, and any other eatable which might en- 
able them to hold out, assigning a large pecuniary reward for 
any successful attempt of this nature, and promising freedom 
to every Helot who carried them provisions. This was per- 
formed through a series of dangers by several ; but the Helots 
were most active of all, who, putting off from Peloponnesus 
(wherever they chanced to be), landed by favour of the dark 
on the side of the island which lies upon the main sea. 
Their chief precaution was to run over in a hard gale of 
wind. For, whenever the wind blew from the sea, they were 
in less danger of being discovered by the guard of triremes, 
which then could not safely lie quite round the island. In 
executing this service they put every thing to hazard. As a 
prior valuation had been given in, they run their vessels on 
shore at all adventures ; and the heavy-armed soldiers were 
ready to receive them at every place most convenient for 
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landing. Those, however, who. ventured out when the i 
thcr was calm, were certainly intercepted. Such, farther, as 
were expert at diving, swam over through the harbour, drag- 
ging after them by a string bottles filled with poppies mixed 
up with honey and the powder of linseed. These for a time 
escaped discovery, but were afterward closely watched. No 
artifice was left unpractised on either side ; some being ever 
intent to carry provisions over, and others to intercept them. 
At Athens, in the meantime, the people being informed 
of the hardships to which their own forces are reduced, and . 
that those in the island receive supplies of provisions, were 
perplexed how to act. They were full of apprehensions lest 
the winter should put a stop to their siege, being conscious 
of the impossibility of procuring them subsistence from any 
part of Peloponnesus ; and more so, as the soil about them 
was barren, and that even in summer they were not able to 
furnish them with necessary supplies; that farther, as no 
harbours were in the parts adjacent, there would be no com- 
modious road for their shipping ; so that, in case they relax- 
ed their guard, the besieged would go securely away; or 
otherwise, they might get off, by the favour of stormy weather, 
in those vessels which brought over provisions. But thev 
were most of all alarmed at the conduct of the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, who, because they had now a safe resource in prospect, 
had discontinued all manner of negotiation. In a word, they 
highly repented the refusal of their former offers. 

Cleon, conscious to himself that the blame of baffling that 
accommodation would be thrown upon him, taxed those who 
brought the last advices as broachers of falsehoods. But those 
who had been sent to make the report demanded, "since 
they could not be credited, that a deputation might be sent 
to know its truth." For which office Cleon himself was 
nominated by the Athenians, in conjunction with Theogenes. 
But now he plainly saw that he must either be necessita- 
ted to make the same report as those had done whom he had 
charged with falsehood ; or, should he report differently, 
must soon be convicted of a lie. He perceived also, that the 
inclinations of the people were mostly bent on an ample re- 
enforcement ; upon which he ventured to give them this 
farther advice, that " sending a deputation on such an er- 
rand was quite superfluous, since opportunities might be lost 
by so dilatory a measure : if they were really convinced of 
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the troth of the report, they should at once pat to sea against 
their enemies." lie then proceeded to a malicious glance 
against Nicias, sen of Nieeratus, who at that time presided 
,orer the military affairs. He hated him, and sneered him 
thus : that " if their generals were really men, it would be 
an easy matter to sail thither with an additional strength, 
and make a seizure of those in the island ; for his own part, 
was he In command, he would do it in a trice/' The Athe- 
nians began immediately to clamour and rail at Cleon for not 
instantly setting about that enterprise himself, which to him 
appeared so easy. This Nicias laying hold a£, chagrined at 
the same time by the sneer upon himself, called upon him 
aloud, M to take what force he pleased, and to perform the ser- 
vice m his stead." Cleon, imagining this to be a mere verbal 
offer, declared himself ready. But when he found that Nicias 
was earnest in the point of resignation, he drew back, alleging 
that " it could not oe, since not he, but Nicias, was general." 
He trembled now, since he never suspected thai the other 
would venture to give up his office to him. Nicias, however, 
called a second tune upon him, and formally surrendered his of- 
fice to him, so far as related te Pylus, desiring the Athenians 
to be his witnesses. The people now, for such is the temper 
of the multitude, the more pains Cleon took to decline the voy- 
age and disentangle himself from his own bravadoes, called 
out so mucft the more vehemently upon Nicias to give up the 
command, and roared aloud at the other to go on board. 
Unable now to extricate himself, he intimates his acceptance 
of the employ; and standing forth, averred that ** he was not 
under the least dread of the Lacedsjowmians ; would not be 
accompanied by so much so one Athenian, but would take 
only what Lemnians and Imbriane were at hand, and those 
targeteers who were come te their aid from JSnus, and the 
four hundred archers from other places. With these," he said; 
"added to the nnutary^brce already at Pylus, he would either 
in the space of twenty days bring off all the Lacedemonians 
alive, or put them all to death upon the 8004."* 

» The honour of Athens was very deeply concerned in the 
point which had been the subject of this day's debate in the as- 
sembly of the people, and yet it hath turned out a mere comic 
scene. The dignity of the republic had never been well sup- 
ported on these occasions since the death of Pericles. Cleon . 
had introduced all kinds of drollery and scurrility into the da* 
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This bis way of talking raised a laugh among the people ; 
all men of sense, however, were not a little delighted. They 
concluded they should compass by it one of these two desi- 
rable ends; either to rid themselves effectually of Cleon, 
which they chiefly expected ; or, should they be disappointed 
of this, to get those Lacedaemonians into their power. 
- Having thus transacted the requisite points in the public 
assembly, where the Athenians had awarded the expedition 
to him by a formal decree, and Demosthenes, at Cleon's own 
request, was joined in the commission of commanders at 
Pylas, he hastened to his post with the utmost speed. His 
reason for associating Demosthenes in the command, was 
owing to some notice received that he was bent on landing 
upon the island ; as the soldiers, terribly incommoded by the 
straitness of their stations, and resembling besieged more 
than besiegers, were eager for this bold adventure. Demos- 
thenes was animated more to the attempt, because the island 
had lately been set on fire. Before this accident, as it had 
been quite covered over with wood, and was pathless, be- 
cause ever uninhabited, he durst not think of such a step, and 
judged all these circumstances to be for the enemy s ad- 
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bates ; and it was now become quite the earn thing to the peo- 
ple, whether they laughed with or laughed at bin. He has now 
railed Nicias, though none but a person of ao diffident and fear- 
ful a temper as Nicias could so have been railed, out of an hon- 
ourable command ; and then is laughed himself into it, and, 
though an arrant poltron, is metamorphosed into a general of 
the first class, and soon after swells into a very hero. However, 
the Athenian good sense, whatever turn Thi^yctides gives it, 
can hardly be justified on this occasion, in thrusting so impor- 
tant a commisstott upon Cleon pnery for a joke. Plutarch saya, 
they always bore his impertinent and mad way of talking, lie- 
cause it was humorous and diverting. Once, when the assem- 
bly had been met some time, and the people had sat long ex- 
pecting his coming, at length he made his appearance with a 
garland on his head, and begged the favour of them to adjourn 
till the morrow "For at present," said he, ** I am not at lei- 
sure, since I have sacrificed to-day, and most entertain my 
friends." A load laugh ensued at his impudence, and then they 



rose and adjourned. This affair of Pylus was, however, far 
from a jocular point; and the Athenians might have paid very 
dear for their mirth, had not Cleon been wise enough to asso 
ciate Demosthenes with him in the command. 
thu. — vol. i. — II 
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vantage. For, though a more numerous army should have) 
landed against them, they were' enabled terribly to annoy 
them from posts undescned. What errors might be com- 
mitted, or now large their strength, might be more easily 
concealed on that side by the covert of the woods ; whereas 
all the errors of his own army would lie clear and open to 
observation, when the enemy might suddenly attack, and in 
what quarter they pleased, sinee battle must be entirely in 
their own option. On the other side, should he force them 
to a close engagement on rough and woody ground, the 
smaller number, by being skilled in the passes, he imagined, 
must prove too hard for a superior number without such ex- 
perience ; that by this means his own force, merely on ac- 
count of its numbers, might be imperceptibly destroyed, as it 
could not be discerned which part of it was hardest pressed, 
and stood most in need of support. 

These inward suggestions were more prevalent in the mind 
of Demosthenes from the remembrance of his ^Etolian defeat, 
which was partly owing to the woods among which he en- 
gaged. But as the narrowness of their station had necessi- 
tated his soldiers to land sometimes upon the skirts of the 
island, and under the cover of an advanced guard, to dress 
their repast, a soldier, though entirely without design, set the 
wood on fire, which spread but slowly, till a brisk gale hap- 
pening to arise, the greatest part of it was unexpectedly de- 
stroyed by the flames. Demosthenes, having gained by this 
means a clearer view of the Lacedaemonians, found them - 
more numerous than from the quantity of victuals sent in by 
stipulation he was used to compute them. He then judged 
it highly to concern the Athenians to exert their utmost ef- 
forts : and, as the island was now become more opportune for 
a descent, he got every thing in readiness for its execution, 
having sent for a supply of men from the adjacent confeder- 
ates, and busied himself about all the dispositions needful for 
success. He had farther received an express from Cleon 
notifying his approach, who now, at the head of the supply he 
himself had demanded, arrived at Pylus. No sooner were 
they joined, than they despatched a herald to the camp on the 
continent, demanding " Whether they were willing to order 
their people in the island to surrender their arms and persons, 
without risking extremities, on condition to be kept under an 
* nt fli ^ whole ditpute cqM ^ prop^iy ^ 
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'"■akf.'". : -■/ 

t$a\1 7 This being positively refuted, they remained 

(lay longer; bat on the succeeding day, having 

J their whole strength of heavy-armed on board a 

feuuvessels, they put out by night, and a little before the en- 

auiqg dayai^lraed on each side of the island, both from the 

;. ^main *%s aK&'.the harbour, amounting in the whole to eight 

: Jiuridi£uitonen ia heavy armour. They advanced with their 

< ".utmost speed towards the first guard on the island. This 

f \ was done in pursuance of a previous disposition ; for this first 

guard consiste4 of about thirty heavy-armed : the main body 

* snider JSpitadas was posted about the centre, where the 

• fffound was* most level and watery ; and another party guard- 
.JkL the extremity of the island facing Pylus, which, towards 

the sea,' was a rocky cliff, and by land altogether impregna- 

' Me. On the top/ farther, of this cliff was seated a fort, built 

-/ soml ages before Of stones picked carefully for the purpose. 

■' T^hJB.Vhey judged might be serviceable to them, should they 

' ^4£r£*dto shelter themselves from superior violence. In 

- thisg^a^ner was the enemy posted. 

* The Athenians immediately, in their first career, put the 

whole advanced guard to the sword, having surprised them 

~ vet ii» tfieir huts, and but seeking to lay hold of their arms. 

.Their landing was yet undiscovered, since the enemy judged 

xheir. vessels to be only the usual guard which was every 

•nwfit Vmotiofi. 

: •; - No- sooner -'also was the dawn completely broke, than the 

■ t . rematt)der of the Athenian force was landed from a number 

Y of "vessels, somewhat more than seventy. All the mariners 

* ' came.asjpre in their respective distinctions of arms, except- 

* A^Dff ttie' l^^staf-^pf the lowest bench. * They were eight hun- 

■■' .- y* ..*.•*•,-"■-*#" 

'• *' It i<f in the original, excepting the Thalamii. The rowers 
on Jhe different benches were distinguished by a peculiar name. 
^Thosft of the uppermost were called Thanita : those of the 
" jhiddle^Zeugit* ; and those of the lowest, Thalamii The la- 
• rofjlief" " 



/hour of Jhe Jhalamii was the least, though most constant, be 
••■^/Jaujte oFtbeir jiearness to the water, and the shortness of their 
i': - oars.. Mt&hJttore strength and skill were required on the upper 
••• " benelie^V^gicimost of all on the uppermost, who for that reason 
'. ;9nd.°btffer pay. * Those on the lowest bench seem to have been 
•" ;mere drddges at the oar, and qualified for nothing better; the 



others were: mqre complete seamen, and ready on all o c cas i ons 
tfis£ltojiajEv°both of rowing and fighting. 
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died archers, and a body no lew numerous of targetier*. 
The Messenian auxiliaries attended, and all in general who 
had been employed at Pylue, except such as were neceaaaoly 
detained for the guard of the fortress. 

According to a disposition formed by Demosthenes, they 
advanced m separate bodies, consisting of near two hundred, 
more or less, and took possession of all the ejnineneesV The 
design was, thus to reduce the enemy to a plvnso of distress ' 



by surrounding them on all sides, and prorating them in their, 
choice which party first to make head, against, that at 'the 
sight of numbers on ail sides they might be quite confounded ; ' 



and, should they then attack the body in their front, they 
might be harassed by those m their rear ; or, should . they 
wheel towards those on either flank, they might be exposed 
to the bodies both in front and rear. Which way soever the 
enemy might tarn, they were sure to have behind them the 
right-armed and less martial of their opponents, infesting them 
with their bows, and darts, and atones. These* would do 
execution from a distance : an enemy could not possibly en- 
gage with them; since even flying they would prevail, and 
when the enemy retreated would totem briskly to their work, 
With so much address had Demosthenes previously' planned 
the order of landing, and in close adherence to it 'brought 
them now to action. 

The body commanded by Epitadas, and which was the 
balk of the whole force in the island, when theyrsaw their ad- 
vanced guard entirely eat oaf, and the enemy advancing W 
attack them next, drew up in order and matched towaid* the 
heavy-armed of the Athenians, designing to engage them. 
For the latter were so placed as to oppose them in front ;' the,' 
light-armed were posted on either of their flanks;' and in the 
rear. But against these heavy-armed they could not possibly 
eeme to action, nor gain an opportunity to exert their awn 
distinguishing skill. For the hght^arated pouring in their 
darts on either of their flanks, compelled them to.hajt ; and 
their opposites would sot move forward to meet them, but-, 
stood quiet in their posts. Such, indeed, of the fight-armed 
as adventured in any quarter to run up near theif ranks, were . 
instantly put to flight ; however, they soon raced about and 
continued their annoyanoe. They were not encumbered with 
any weight of armour; their agility easily conveyed then 
beyond the reach of danger, as the ground was rough, and, 
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ever left desert, hid never been leretted by culture. In such 
spots the Lacodwmonians, under the load ef their anna, could 
not possibly pursue. In this kind of skirmish, therefore, they 
were for a small apace of time engaged. 



toi 

armed, toon* took notice that they i 
«m te beat them off. It wee then that their own appear* 
aace, many tone* more large than that of their fees, and the 
very sight of themselves, began to animate them with excess 
of courage. Experience had now lessened that terror in 
which they had been used to regard this foe. They now had 
met with no rough reception from them, which foil out quite 
contrary to what they firmly expected at their first landing, 
when their spirits had sunk very low at the thought that it 
was against Lacedemonians. Contempt ensued ; and im> 
bodying, with a hmd shout they rushed upon them, pour 
in stones, and arrows, and darts, whatever came first to nai 
At each a. shout, accompanied with so impetuous a change, 
astonishment seised their foes, quite unpractised in such a 
form of engagement ; at the same time the ashes of the wood, 
which had been burnt, wore mounting largely into the air. So 
that now each lost sight of what waa close before him, under 
the showers, of dart* and stones thrown by sucknumbera, and 
whirling along in a cloud of dust. 

Amid so many difficulties the. Laeedanuoniana now were 
sorely distressed. The safeguards on their heads and breasts 
were no longer, proof against the arrows, and their javehne 
wore broken to piece* when poised for throwing. They wore 
qeste AtsJose for some means of defence ; they were debarred 
the prospect of what was passing jest before thorn ; and the 
shouts of the enemy were so loud that they could no longer 
hear any orde*a* Danger* tons surrounding them on all sides, 
they quite despaired at the possibility of such resistance as 
might earn their safety. . At last, a neat part of that body 
bernc wounded, because obliged to adhere firmly to theepot 
on which they stood, imbodyiftg close, they retreated towards 
the fort on the skirt of the island, which lay- at no. seat dis- 
tance, and to their guard which was posted there. But when 
once they began to move off, the light-armed, growing more 
resolute, and shouting louder than ever, pressed hard upon 
their retreat ; and whatever LacedsHnonian fell within their 
I.— F p 
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retch, in the whole court© of the retreat, was instantly slaugh- 
tered. The baft of them with difficulty recovered the fort, 
and, in concert with the guard posted there, drew up in. order 
to defend it, in whatever quarter it might possibly be assault- 
ed. The Athenians, speedily coming up, were hindered by the 
natural site of the place from forming a circle and besetting 
it on all sides. Advancing therefore directly forward, they 
endeavoured to beat the defendants off. Tims, for a Jong 
time, for the greatest part of the day, both aides persisted in 
the contest, under the painful pressures of battle, and thirst, 
and a burning sun. No efforts were spared by the assailants 
to drive them from the eminence, nor by the defendants to 
maintain their post. But here the Lacedaemonians defended 
themselves with more ease than in the preceding engage- 
ment, because now they could not be encompassed on their 



When the dispute could not thus be brought to a decision, 
the commander of the Messenians, addressing himself to 
Cleon and Demosthenes, assured them " that tbey took a 
deal of pains to no manner of purpose ; but would they be 
persuaded to put under his guidance a party of the archers 
and light-armed, to get a roundabout way on the enemy's 
rear by a tract which ne himself could find, he was confident 
he could force an entrance." Having received the party he 
demanded, marching off from a spot undescried by the Lace- 
demonians, in order to conceal the motion, and continuing to 
mount higher and higher along the ridge of rock that lay upon 
the verge of the island, in the quarter where the Lacedaemo- 
nians, depending upon its natural strength, had placed no 
guard, with great difficulty and fatigue he got behind them 
undiscovered. Now showing himself on a sudden upon the 
summit and in their rear, he astonished the enemy with this 
unexpected appearance ; and his friends, who now beheld 
what they so earnestly looked for, he very much imboldened. 
The Laced&monians were now exposed to the missive weap- 
ons on both sides ; and (if a point of less consequence may 
be compared to one of greater) were in a state .parallel to 
that of their countrymen at Thermopylae.* For those being 

• The famous three hundred Spartans, with King Leonids* 
at their head, who stopped the vast army of Xerxes at the pass 
of Thermopylae, and at length perished all ^o a man. They 
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hemmed in by the Fenians in a narrow pest, were utterly 
destroyed : these now, in like maimer beset on both aides, 
were no longer able to contend. Being but a handful of 
men opposed to superior numbers, and much weakened in 
their bodies for want of food, they quitted their post. And 
thus the Athenians became masters of all the approaches. 

But Oleon and Demosthenes,' assuredly convinced that, 
should the foe giro way too feat, it would only conduce to 
their expeditions slaughter under the fury of their victorious 
troops, began to stop their fury, and to draw off their men. 
They were desirous - to cany them alive to Athene, in case 
they would so far hearken to the voice of a herald as to throw 
down their arms, dejected as they must be in spirit, and over- 
powered with their instant danger. It was accordingly pro- 
claimed, that " such as were willing should deliver up their 
arms and their persons to the Athenians, to be disposed of at 
discretion." 

When this was heard, the greater number threw down 
their bucklers and waved their hands, in token of acce 
the proposal. A suspension of arms immediately took i 
and a conference was held between Gleon and Demoeti 
on one side, and Styphon, the son of Pharaz, on the other. 
Of those who had preceded in the command, Epitadas, who 
was the first, had been slain, and Hippagretes, who was his 
successor, lying as dead among the slain, though he had yet 
life in him, Styphon was now toe third appointed to take the 
command upon him, according to the provision made by their 
lew, in case their generals drop. Styphon intimated his de- 
sire of leave to send over to the Laceasmonians on the con- 
tinent for advice. This the Athenians refused, but, however, 
called over some heralds to him from the continent. Messages 
passed backward and forward twice or thrice ; but the last 
who crossed over to them from the Lacedemonians on the 
continent brought this determination :— " The Lacedaunoni- 

were all afterward entombed on the spot where they foil, with 
this short epitaph :— 

"Tell, traveller, at Sparta what you saw, 
That here we lie obedient to her law." 
The same spirit and resolution was at this time generally ex- 
, pected from the Spartans, now encompassed round about by 
their enemies in the Isle of Sphacteria. 



an* perm* yon to tffe.cm of ;im ova cancans, provuic* 
5M submit to nothing he**" In . consequence of this* alter 
a shojl oonwltetiott with ono another apart, they delivered 
up their UM and their penes** Th* remainder of the day 
art the mffceeiiing night the Athenians confined them under 
a strong guard. But the day following, haying erected a 
trophy *p<m the, island, they got theu^seives in readiness to 
sail away* and distributed the prisoners to the custody of 
the ffeptoVt of the tdienee. The Lacodffinonians, having 
obtained permission by a herald* fetched off their dead. 

The UU«ber of those who were slain, and thoee who wen 
take* airee} stood thus; they who had thrown themselves 
into the island ainounted in the whole to four hundred and 
twenty heavy-anned» Of these three hundred wanting, eight 
were<*rried off alive; the rest had been destroyed. Among 
the prisoners were about one hundred and twenty Spartans. 
The number of Athenians slain was inconsiderable ; for it. 
\ not a standing fight. The whole apace that the*© men 
e besieged in the island, from the engagement at spa till 
the battle, in the island, was seventy-two days. Twenty of 
thoae, during the absence of the ambassador* to. negotiate an. 
accommodation, they were supplied with food ; the remainder 
of the time they were, fed by such as. «ot o?ejr by stealth* 
Nay, meal and other eatables were found in the island, even 
when all was over. Their commander, Epitadas, had made a 
more sparing distribution than his stoma .required. 

Now the Athenian* and Peloponnesiana. respectively drew 
off their forces from Pylns-to return home : and the promise, 
of Cleon, mad as it had been, was fully executed. For 
within the' twenty days he brought thorn prisoners to Athens, 
and m*4p his> wow good** 

* It should b»ajWedl»re t that he also robbed for the present 
a very able and gallant officer of the praise he merited on this 
occasion. The whole affair of Pylus was planned, carried into 
execution, and brought to a successful and glorious issue, by 
the conduct and bravery of Demosthenes. Aristophanes (in The. 
Knights) has made a low comic character of the latter, and in- 
troduced him venting sad eeanrtainte against Cleon for pilfering 
the honour from. him. f</Em*. BaphUgosdan (says, he) hath 
snatched from every one of us whatever nice thug we had got. 
to suit the palate 0? our lord and master (the people). Tis but 
the other day, f myself had cooked up a, noble pasty of Lacedsi 
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*the expectation of Greece Was more disappointed by this 
event than by any other occurrence whatever in the series 
of the War. It Was generally presumed that neither famine 
nor any extremity could have reduced these Lacedaemonians 
to deliver up their arms, but that, sword in hand, and fighting 
"to the last gasp, they Would have bravely perished. They 
could not afterward believe that those who surrendered were 
like to those who Were slain. Some time after, a soldier in one 
of the confederate bands of the Athenians, demanding with a 
sneer of one of them who were taken prisoners in the island, 
"if the slain Were not of true gallantry and courage 1" the 
other replied, that " a spindle (by which he meant an arrow) 
would be valuable indeed, if it knew how to distinguish the 
brave ;" intimating, by this answer, that the slain were such 
as stones and darts despatched in the medley of battle. 

When the prisoners were brought to Athens, it was the 

Sublic resolution there " to keep them in bonds till some 
efinitive treaty could be agreed on : and if, previously to 
this, the Peloponnesians should repeat their inroad into the 
Attic territory, they should all undergo a public execution." 
They established also a garrison for Pylus. And the Messe- 
nians of Naupactus sending thither the most proper of their 
own people, as into their own native country (for Pylus is a 

§art of the ancient Messenia), infested Laconia with depre- 
ations, and did them vast damage, the more because they 
'spoke the same dialect* 

As for the Lacedaemonians, Who never knew before what 
ft was to be 'thus plundered, war in such a shape being new 
to them, and their Helots deserting continually to the foe ; 
apprehensive, farther, lest such unusual proceedings within 
their own district might draw worse consequences after them, 
they had a painful sense of their present situation. This 
compelled them to send their embassies to Athens, desirous, 
however, at the same, time, to conceal what they- really thought 
of their own state and spare no artifice for the recovery of 
Pylus and their people. But the Athenians grew more un- 
reasonable in their demands, and after many journeys to and 

T . ' i n | | ,. . i -ii 

jcoooians- at Pylus, when this vilest of scoundrels came running . 
thither, pilfered it away from me, and hath served it up to table 
as if it was of his own dressing." 
v. fc. 
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fro, Nut them finally away with an absolute denial. Suck 
was the course of proceeding* in relation to Pylas. 

The same summer, and immediately on the close of the 
former event, the Athenians set oat to invade Corinth with a 
fleet of eighty ships, which carried two thousand heavy-armed 
of their own people, and with some horse-transports, on 
board of which were two hundred horsemen. They were 
also attended by some of their confederates, by the Milesians, 
and Andrians, and Carysthians. Nicias, the son of Nicentne, 
with two colleagues, commanded this armament. At the 
early dawn of morning they came to anchor between Cherso- 
nesos and Rettus, on the shore of that place which the Soly- 
gian bill overhangs ; of which formerly the Dorians possessing 
themselves, made war upon the Corinthians then in Corinth 
who were of JSolian descent. Upon that eminence there is 
now a village called Solygia. From the shore where the 
armament came now to anchor, this village was distant about 
twelve,* the city of Corinth sixty, t and the isthmus twenty 
stadia.* 

The Corinthians, who had already been advised from 
Argos of the approach of the Athenian armament, had long 
since, by way of prevention, drawn their whole force together 
at the isthmus, excepting what was in employ without the 
isthmus, and the five hundred absent in the guard of Ambracia 
and Leucadia. With all the rest of their people able to bear 
arms they were posted on the isthmus, to watch the approach 
of the Athenians. But when the Athenian fleet had passed 
by undiscovered by favour of the night, and signals notified 
their approach elsewhere, leaving half their force at Cenchrea 
to obstruct any attempt of the Athenians upon Crommyon, 
they marched with all speed against the enemy. Battus, one 
of their commanders (for there were two such in the field), 
at the head of a separate body, marched up to the open village 
of Solygia, in order to defend it, while Lycophron, with the 
remainder, advanced to the charge. The Corinthians fell 
first upon the right wing of the Athenians, who were but 
just landed before Chersonesus, and then proceeded to en- 
gage the whole of that army. The action was warm, and 
fought hand to hand. The right wing, consisting of the 
Athenians, and also the Carysthians, who were drawn up ia 

•Near one miteand a quarter, t Six miles. £ Two miles. 
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the rear, gave the Corinthian* * warn* reception, and with 
much difficulty repulsed them. Retreating, ^therefore, up- 
ward* to a wall built of stone, for the ground was a continu- 
ed ascent, and being there above the enemy, they annoyed 
ahem with stone* ; and having sung their paean, rushed down 
•pen them again. The Athenians having- stood the shock, 
they engaged a second time hand to hand. But a band of 
Corinthians being come up to the support of their own left 
wing, occasioned the rout of the right wing of the Athenians, 
and pursued them to the seaside. But the Athenians and 
Carysthian* now turned again, and beat them off from the 



in other parts of the action the dispute was resolute on 
both sides, especially where the right wing of the Corinthi- 
ans, with Lycophron at its head, was engaging the left wine 
of the Athenians. They were apprehensive the enemy would 
endeavour to force their way to the village of Solygia. For 
« considerable space the battle was obstinate, neither side 
giving way ; but at length, through the advantage on the 
Athenian side*of being assisted by a party of horse, whereas 
their opposite* had none, the Corinthians were broken and 
driven up the ascent, where, grounding their arms, they came 
down no more to the charge, but remained in a quiet posture. 
In this rout of the right wing numbers of the Corinthians 
perished, and Lycophron their general. But the rest of the 
body had the good fortune to make a safe retreat, and so to 
secure themselves upon the eminence, as they could not be 
briskly pursued, and were not compelled to move off with 
precipitation. When the Athenians perceived that the enemy- 
would no more return to the charge, they rifled the bodies of 
the foes whom they had slain, and carried off their own dead, 
and then without loss of time erected their trophy. 

That division of the Corinthians which had been posted at 
Cenchrea, to prevent any attempt upon Crommyon, had the 
view of the battle intercepted from them by the mountain 
Ononis. But when they saw the cloud of dust, and thence 
knew what was doing, they marched full speed towards the 
spot. The aged inhabitants also, when they were informed 
of the battle, rushed out of Corinth to succour their own 
people. The Athenians, perceiving the approach of such 
numerous bodies, and judging them to be succours sent up 
by the neighbouring Peloponnesians, threw themselves im- 
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mediately m board their ships, with whet sped they had 
taken, and thtrbedies of their own dead excepting two, which, 
not finding in' this harry, they left behind. They wove n» 
sooner re-embarked than they eroseed over to the adjacent 
Wands, from whence they despatched a herald to deans* 
leave, which was granted, to fetch off the dead bodies they 
had left behind.* 

The number of Corinthian* elain in the bailie wae two 
hundred and twelve ; that of Athenians somewhat lass the* 
fifrv. 

The Athenians, leaving the islands, appeared the same day 
before Crommyon, situated in its territory, and distant tram 
the city of Corinth one handled and twenty stadia. t They 
landed and ravaged the country, and that night reposed them- 
selves there. The day following they sailed along the coast ; 
first to Epidaorus, and, after a kind of desoent there, arrived 
at Methone, which lies between Epidauioa and Troneae. 
Possessing themselves there of the isthmus of Chereonesoa 
on which Methone is situated, they run up a wall across it, 
and fixed a garrison of continuance in mat peef, which for the 
future extended their depredations over all the districts of 
Trcezene, Halias, and Epidannis. Bat the ieet, when omee 
this post was sufficiently secured, sailed away for Athene 

* This incident is related by Plutarch, in the life of Nicies, 
as a proof of the great piety and humanity of Nicias. His ask 
ing leave to fetch off those two bodies was, according to that 
writer, an actual remmciatien of the vietery ; since it was 
against all rales for persons who had condescended to each a 
submission to erect a trophy. But, without disparaging the 
good qualities of Nicias. or his obedience to the institutions of 
his country in regard to the dead, which were ever most sacredly 
observed, it may be questioned whether he renounced the vie 
tory on this occasion. Thucydides says the trophy was already 
erected, which ascertained, without doubt, the honour of the 
victory, and nothing is said of its demolition by the Corinthians, 
when they received this request of truce from Nicias. His re- 
embarking in a harry seems- a distinct affair. It had no connex- 
ion with the late battle, which had been clearly and fairly won; 
but was owing to a fresh army coming into the field on the side 
of the enemy. This stopped nim indeed from gaining any fresh 
honour, but surely did not deprive him of what he was already 
possessed of. 
t About twelve English i 
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Pormg the «|*toaofr time wtteh e^^ 
etmoa*,%m%medM -and flephedei, who, with fee ships of 
■the Athoolane, he* <yntasd ?Ws to proceed in the ■feyage to 
Sicily, arrived at Gorcyre. They joined the Cfereyreens of 
the eaty, marching eet against these wn© Wefe jutted en the 
moent of Intone j that party who, repassing seen after the #e- 
ditton* were at this time masters of the country, and commtt- 
Aecerdingty they assaulted that poet, and 

1 fled OWO 1 



earned it by storm. The defendants, who had fled owey in 
e body t ow ards a n oth er eminence* we» toon fdMed to capit- 



ulate, "prist op their eeaiheries, and then erring op ttev 
own anna, to be proceeded with afterward at the pfeasnre oT 
the people of Athene." The commanders rente-red (hem aO 



mr safe custody into the laie of PtyehJa, UU they cenld eee> 
leniently beeoneeyed to Athens, with this proviso, that "H 
eoy one peioon eheold be eaoght in any attempt to get off, 
oho wtmfts neaaber ohooM forfeit the benefit of the eapito> 



Bat the leaders of the populace at <Cofcyfa, am»ebendim> 
that the Athenians, sboeld they be oent to Athene, might 

Sly ease their lives, contrived the following toaehinetkm. 
tampered sueeessrally wUh setae of those who wore 
•d in thoislo, by the insane of sense ttfeetyegente whom 
thay sent privately among then* and instructed wet "with 
great aoefssskes of rogasd fey them, they ohooid insinuate no 
other resoeree was>left for them but to make their escape with 
oil possible espedfemn, and that theteeelvetf would undertake 
to provide them with abefk»*er4t Wat the certain resolution 
of the AtheoJa* eetaeejmders to gieethem ti* to the rory of 
tho O o mytoeo. popuhieo." tyffeetttbey he* given ear to these 
enggestions, and weteen boat* line bark thus treacherously 
provided 4br them, and so wete appreh end e d fin the very act 
of departure, tho artfews of c^epitektie* came ot onee to an 
and, and th ey wore «M given *p to the C o rey to o ns . Net that 
the Athenian commanders did not hifchlf oentribete to tho 
success of thw treachery; since, in order to mafceftgodowh 
more easily, and to lesson tho fears of the agents in the plot, 
they had publicly declared that " the conveyance of those 
persons to Athene by any other hands would mghly chagrin 
them, because thee, while they wore extending eW dote 
m Sicily, others would ran away with eh* the honour. w Tho 
Coroyteans had them no sooner- in their power then they 
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te spa rions ed ges . Hence 



^ttn«BiMam«tfM. Hence aftmwstd they 
brought them out by twenties, and having loomed two frees 
cm* soldiers, matt military he hftfme i rti, feeing one another, 
thsyconmelled them to v#elk between t^^ 
to another, and sscerving blows and wound* as they passed 
along from those who formed the lines, and straek ttC 
ins so soon as they perceived the objects of their hatred 
They were followed by others who carried scourge*, sod 
lashed those forward who moved not readily along. Tbree- 
score persons had beea brought forth and destroyed in this 
manner, before those who remained in the edifice became 
sensible of their rate. For they had hitherto imagined that 
those who fetched them out did it merely to shift their con- 
finement. Bat when they Isarnsd the truth from some per- 
son or other whom they could not disbelieve, they called oat 
«lo«lontheAtheDiajis f aj>dimpWieduafovourtobeiMHts 
death by them. To stir from the place of their confinement 
they now absolutely refused, and averred, that to the utmost 
of their power they would hinder everybody from comimr in 
to them. Bat the Corcyreans had not the least incfaatien 
to fom an entrance^ the doers. They mounted up on the 
top of the edifice, and tearing off the roof, flung the tHee, and 
shot arrows down upon them. The others protected them- 
selves to the best of their power ; and many of them were 
employed in leaking away with themselves by cimmming the 
arrows shot from above down their own throats. Others, 
tearing away the cordage from the beds which happened to 
be within, or twisting such ropes as they could find from 
shreds of their own garments, so strangled themselves to 
death. No method was omitted during the greatest part of 
the night (for night dropped down upon this scene of horror) 
till, either despatched by their own contrivance, or shot to 
death by those above* their destruction was completely fin- 
ished. So soon as it was day, the Corcyreans, ha ving thrown 
their bodies on heaps into carriages, removed them out of the 
city. But their wives, so many as had been taken prisoners 
m company with their husbands, they adjudged to slavery for 

In this manner the Corcyreans from the mountains were 
destroyed by the people ; and a sedition so extensive was 

ttlt^ntf ^ r { w * w *• «*»■■ * 

tne present war. For nothing of the — «*> natnn* hmir* ««• 
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The Athenians departed from Corcyra, made the beet of 
their way for Sicily, whither they were bound at first setting 
out, and prosecuted the war there in concert with their allies. 

In the close of this summer the Athenians on the station 
of Naupectus, marching in conjunction with the Acamanians, 
possessed themselves of Anactorium, a city of the Corinthi- 
ans, situated on the mouth'of the golf of Ambracia. It was 
put into their hands by treachery. In conseonenee of this, 
the Corinthian inhabitants were ejected, and the place re- 
peopled by new inhabitants invited thither from all parts of 
Acarnania. And the summer ended. 

The ensuing winter, Aristides, the son of Archippus, one 
of those who commanded the squadrons which the Atheni- 
ans had put out to raise contributions among; their depend- 
ants, apprehended Artaphernes, a noble Persian, at Ekm on 
the river Strymon. He was going to Lacedsnnon on a com- 
mission from the king. Being conveyed to Athens, the Athe- 
nians had his letters, which were written in Assyrian, transla- 
ted and read in public. Their contents were lane, but the 
principal was this passage addressed to the Lacebjunonians, 
that "he was not yet properly informed what it was they re- 
quested of him. For though he had been attended by fre- 

* embassies, yet they did not all agree in their demands. 

male an 



, therefore, they were desirous to make an explicit declara- 
tion, they should send some of their body to him in company 
with this Persian." But the Athenians afterward send Ar- 
taphernes back to Ephesus in a trireme, and with an embas- 
sy of their own, who, meeting at that place with the news 
that Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, was lately dead (for about 
this time that monarch died), the ambassadors returned back 
to Athens. 

The same winter also, the Chians demolished their new 
fortifications. The Athenians had expressly ordered it, sus- 
pecting that they were intent on some innovating schemes. 
It avafled nothing that they had lately given the Athenians 
all possible securities, and the strongest assurances that they 
would in no shape attempt or think of innovations. And thus 
the winter ended ; and with it the seventh year of this war, 
of which Thucydides hath compiled the history, was brought 
to a conclusion. 
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